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CHARACTERISTICKS. 


VOLUME III. 


MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS on the 
preceding Treatiſes, and other Critical Subjects. 


A Notion of the Tablature, or Judgment of 


HERCULES. With a Letter concerning 
DESIGN. 
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Miſcellancous Reflections, 
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Scilicet uni aquus Virtuti, atque ejus Amicis. 
| Horat. Sat. 1, Lib. 2. 
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Miſcellaneous Refledi ons. 


MISCELLANY I 


— 


SHA 
Of the Nature, Riſe, and Eſftabhſh- 
ment of MISCELLANYS,— 
The Subjett of theſe which folloav. 
Intention of the Writer. 


EACE be with the Soul of that 
charitable and courteous Author, 
[2 who for the common Benefit of 
his Fellow-Authors, introduc'd the 
—= mgenmious way of MISCELLANEOUS 
Vol. 3. A Writing ! 


* 


4 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſe. 1. Writing ! —— It muſt be own'd that ſince 
this happy Method was eſtabliſh'd, the 

Harveſt of Mit has been more plentiful, 
and the Labourers more in number than 
heretofore. Tis well known to the able 


Practitioners in he writing Art; © That as 


« eaſy as it is 70 conceive Wit, tis the hard- 
<« eſt thing imaginable 0 be deliver d of It, 
«© upon certain Terms.” Nothing cou'd be 
more ſevere or rigid than the Conditions 
formerly preſcrib'd to Writers; when 


CRITICISM took place, and Regularity 
and Order were thought eſſential in a Trea- 


tiſe. The Notion of a genuine Work, a 


legitimate and juſt Piece, has certainly been 
the occaſion of great Timidity and Back- 
wardneſs among the Adventurers in Wit: 


And the Impoſition of ſuch ſtrict Laus 


and Rules of Compoſition, has fat heavy 
on the free Spirits and forward Genius's of 
Mankind. "Twas a Toke, it ſeems, which 
our Forefathers bore; but which, for aur 
parts, we have generouſly thrown off. In 
effect, the invidious Diſtinctions of Baſtardy 
and Legitimacy being at length remov'd ; 
the natural and lawful Iflue of the Brain 
comes with like advantage into the World: 
And Wit (mere WIT) is well receiv'd ; 


without examination of the Kind, or Cen- 
ſure of the Form. | 


Tris the MiscELLANEtous Manner 
of Writing, it muſt be own'd, has happily 
| effected. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
effected. It has render'd almoſt every Soil C 


Seeds of Wit, which lay ſuppreſs'd in many 
a Boſom; and has rear'd numberleſs Con- 
ceits and curious Fancys, which the natural 
Rudeneſs and Aſperity of their native Soil 
wou'd have with-held, or at leaſt not have 
permitted to riſe above the ground. From 
every Field, from every Hedge or Hillock, 
we now gather as delicious Fruits and fra- 
grant Flowers, as of old from the richeſt 

and beſt - cultivated Gardens. Miſerable 
were thoſe antient Planters, who under- 
ſtanding not how to conform themſelves 
to the rude Taſte of unpoliſh'd Mankind, 

made it fo difficult a Taſk to ſerve the 
World with intellectual Entertainments, 


and furniſh out the Repaſts of Literature 
and Science. 


THERE was certainly a time when the 
Name of AUTH oR ſtood for ſomething 
conſiderable in the World. To ſucceed 
happily in ſuch a Labour as that of writing 
a Treatiſe or a Poem, was taken as a ſure | 
mark of Underſtanding and Good Senſe. 
The Taſk was painful; But, it ſeems, 
twas honourable. How the Caſe hap- 
pen'd, in proceſs of time, to be ſo much 
revers'd, is hard to ſay. The primitive 
Authors perhaps being few in number, 
and highly reſpected for their Art, fell 
under the weight of Envy. Being _— 

| | o 


productive. It has diſclos d thoſe various 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. I. of their Misfortune in this reſpect, and 
being excited, as tis probable, by the Ex- 


ample of ſome popular Genius; they quitted 


their regular Schemes and accurate Forms 


of Workmanſhip, in favour of thoſe Wits 


who cou'd not poſſibly be receiv'd as 


AuTHoRs upon ſuch difficult Terms. 
Twas neceſſary, it ſeems, that the Bottom 


of Wit ſhou'd be enlarg' d. T was adviſable 
that more Hands ſhou'd be taken into the 


Work. And nothing cou'd better ſerve 


this popular purpoſe, than the way of 


MiscELLANY, or common Ess Ax; in 
which the moſt confus d Head, if fraught 
with a little Invention, and provided with 
Common-place-Book Learning, might exert 
it-ſelf to as much advantage, as the moſt 
orderly and well- ſettled Judgment. 


To explain the better how this Revo- 
lution in Letters has been effected, it may 
not perhaps be indecent, ſhou'd we offer 
ro compare our Writing - Artiſts, to the 
Manufacturers in Stuff or Silk, For among 
Theſe tis eſteem'd a principal piece of 
Skill, to frame a Pattern, or Plan of Work- 
manſhip, in which the ſeveral Colours 
are agreeably diſpos'd ; with ſuch pro- 
portionable Adjuſtment of the various 
Figures and Devices, as may, in the 
whole, create a kind of Harmony to the 


Eye. According to this Method, each 


Piece muſt be, in reality an Original. For 
to 
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to copy what has gone before, can be of Ch. 1. 


no uſe. The Fraud wou'd eafily be per 
ceiv'd. On the other ſide, to work origi- 


nally, and in a manner create each time 
anew, muſt be a matter of preſſing weight, 
and firted to the Strength and Capacity of 


none beſides the choiceſt Workmen, 


AMANN ER therefore is invented to 
confound this Simplicity and Conformity 7 


of Deſign. Patch-work is ſubſtituted. Cut- 
tings and Shreds of Learning, with various 
Fragments, and Points of Wit, are drawn 
together, and tack'd in any fantaſtick 
form, If they chance to caſt a Luſter, 


and ſpread a fort of ſprightly Glare ; the ö 


M1$sCELLANY 1s approv'd, and the com- 
plex Form and Texture of the Work ad- 
mir'd. The EE, which before was to 
be won by Regularity, and had kept true 
to Meaſure and ftrict Proportion, is by 
this means pleaſingly drawn aſide, to com- 
mit a kind of Debauch, and amuſe it-ſelf 


in gaudy Colours, and disfigur'd Shapes of 


things. Cuſtom, in the mean while, has 
not only tolerated this Licentiouſneſs, but 
render'd it even commendable, and brought 
it into the higheſt repute. The Wild and 
Whimfical, under the name of the Odd 
and Pretty, ſucceed in the room of the 
Graceful and the Beautiful, Juſtneſs and 


Accuracy of Thought are fer afide, as 


too conſtraining, and of too painful an 
Vol. 3. 5 B aſpect 


6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. aſpect to be endur'd in the agreeable and 
[ more caly Commerce of Gallantry, and 


modern Wit. 


N ow ſince it has been thought conve- 


nient, in theſe latter Ages, to diſtinguiſh 
the Provinces of WIT and Wis Dom, and 
ſet apart the agreeable from the uſeful ; 'tis 
evident there cou'd be nothing devis'd 
more ſutable to the diſtinct and ſeparate 
Intereſt of the former of theſe Provinces, 
than this complex manner of Performance 


which wecall Mis CELLANY. For what- 


ever is capricious and odd, is ſure to create 
Diverſion, to thoſe who look no further. 
And where there is nothing like Nature, 


there is no room for the troubleſom part 


of Thought or Contemplation. Tis the 
Perfection of certain Groteſque-Painters, to 
keep as far from Nature as poſſible. To 


find a Likeneſs in their Works, is to find 


the greateſt Fault imaginable. A natural 


Connexion is a Slur. A Coherence, a Deſign, 


a Meaning, is againſt their purpoſe, and 
deſtroys the very Spirit and Genius of their 
Workmanſhip. 


I REMEMBER formerly when I was 
a Spectator in the French Theater, I found 
it the Cuſtom, at the end of every grave 
and ſolemn Tragedy, to introduce a comick 
Farce, or M1isCELLANY, which they 
call'd The little Piece. We have indeed 


* 


REFLECTIONS. 


a Method ſtill more extraordinary upon Ch. 1. 
our own Stage. For we think it agree- WV WV 


able and juſt, to mix the Little Piece or 
Farce with the main Plot or Fable, thro 
every Act. This perhaps may be the ra- 
ther choſen, becauſe our Tragedy is ſo 
much deeper and bloodier than that of the 
French, and therefore needs more imme-_ 
diate Refreſhment from the elegant way 
of Drollery, and Burleſque-Wit ; which be- 
ing thus cloſely interwoven with its oppo- 
ſire, makes that moſt accompliſh'd kind of 
Theatrical MisCELLANY, call'd by our 
Poets A Tragi-Comedy. | 


I Cov'p go further perhaps, and de- 
monſtrate from the Writings of many of 
our grave Divines, the Speeches of our 
Senators, and other principal Models of 
our national Erudition, That the Mi s- 
© ELLANEOUS Manner is at preſent in 
© the higheſt eſteem.” But ſince my chief 
Intention in the following Sheets is to 
deſcant curſorily upon ſome late Pieces of 
a Britiſh Author; I will preſume, That 
what I have ſaid already on this Head is 
ſufficient ; and That it will not be judg'd 
improper or abſurd in me, as I proceed, 
to take advantage of this mſcellaneous Taſte 
which now evidently prevails. According 
to this Method, whilſt J ſerve as Criticꝶ 
or Interpreter to this new Writer, I may 
the better correct his Flegm, and give him 

2 more 


8 MISCELLANEOUS 


| Miſc. 1. more of the faſhionable Air and Manner 
Will of the World; eſpecially in what relates 
to the Subject and Manner of his two /a/? 
| Pieces, which are contain'd in his ſecond 
at Volume. For theſe being of the more 
1 regular and formal kind, may eaſily be 
oppreſſive to the airy Reader; and may 
therefore with the ſame aſſurance as Tra- 
gedy claim the neceſſary Relief of the Lit- 
tle Piece or Farce above-mention'd. 


— —ͤ—— — — 


No ovght the Title of a MISC ETI- 
LANEOUS Writer to be deny'd me, on 
the account that I have grounded my Mi 
cellanys upon a certain Set of Treatiſes al- 
ready publiſh d. Grounds and Foundations 
are of no moment in a kind of Work, 
which, according to modern Eſtabliſh- 
ment, has properly neither 7% nor Bot- 
tom, Beginning nor End. Beſides, that I 
ſhall no-way confine my-ſelf to the pre- 
ciſe Contents of theſe Treatiſes ; but, like 
my Fellow-Miſcellanarians, ſhall take occa- 
fion to vary often from my propos'd Sub- 
ject, and make what Deviations or Excur- = 
ſions I ſhall think fit, as I proceed in my 
random ESSAYS. 
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CHAP. 1; 


/ Controverſial Writings : Anſwers: 


9 


Ch. 2. 


SN 


Replys —Polemick Divinity; or 


the Writing Church-Mihtant —— 
Philoſophers, and Bear-Garden.— 


Authors pair d and match d. The 


Match-makers.—— Foot-BHall.— 
Dialogue between our Author 
and his Bookſeller. 


\ MON G the many Improvements 


daily made in the Art of Writing, 


there is none perhaps which can be ſaid to 


have attain'd a greater Height than that of 
Controverſy, or the Method of Anfwer and 


Refutation. Tis true indeed, that antiently 


the Wits of Men were for the moſt part 
taken up in other Employment. If Au- 
thors writ z//, they were deſpis'd : If well, 
they were by ſome Party or other eſpous'd. 
For Partys there wou'd neceſſarily be, and 


Sects of every kind, in Learning and Phi- 


loſophy. Every one ſided with whom he 

likd; and having the liberty of hearing 

each fide ſpeak for it-ſelf, ſtood in no need 

of expreſs Warning-Pteces againſt pretended 

Sophiſtry, or dangerous Reaſoning. Par- 
| B 


3 ticular 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſe. 1. ticular Anſwers to ſingle Treatiſes, were 
thought to be of little uſe. And it was 


eſteem'd no Compliment to a Reader, to 
help him ſo carefully in the Judgment of 
every Piece which came abroad. What- 
ever Sects there were in thoſe days, the 
Zeal of Party-Cauſes ran not fo high as 
to give the Reader a Taſte of thoſe per- 
fonal Reproaches, which might paſs in a 
Debate between the different Party- men. 


Trvs Matters ſtood of old; when as 
yet the Method of writing Controverſy 
was not rais'd into an Art, nor the Feuds 
of contending Authors become the chief 
Amuſement of the learned World. But 
we have at preſent ſo high a Reliſh of 
this kind, that the Writings of the Learned 
are never truly guſttul till they are come 
to what we may properly enough call 
their due Ripeneſs, and have begot a Fray. 
When the Ar/wer and Reply is once form'd, 
our Curioſity is excited: We begin then, 
for the firſt time, to whet our Attention, 
and apply our Ear. 


For example: Let a zealous Divine 
and flaming Champion of - our Faith, 
when inclin'd to ſhew himſelf in Print, 
make choice of ſome tremendous Myſtery 
of Religion, oppos'd heretofore by ſome 
damnable Herefiarch ; whom having vehe- 
mently refuted, he turns himſelf — 
the 


REFLECTIONS. 11 


the Orthodox Opinion, and ſupports the Ch. 2. 
true Belief, with the higheſt Eloquence WWW 
and profoundeſt Erudition ; he ſhall, not- 
withſtanding this, remain perhaps in deep 
Obſcurity, to the great affliction of his 
Bookſeller, and the regret of all who 
bear a juſt Veneration for Church-Hzſtory, 
and the antient Purity of the Chriſtian 
Faith. Bur let it ſo happen that in this 
Proſecution of his deceas'd Adverſary, 
our Doctor raiſes up ſome living Anta- 
1 goniſt; who, on the ſame foot of Ortho- 
1 doxy with himſelf, pretends to arraign 
© his Expoſitions, and refute the Refuter 
upon every Article he has advanc'd ; from 
this moment the Writing gathers Life, 
the Publick liſtens, the Bookſeller takes 
heart; and when Iflue is well join'd, the 
Repartees grown ſmart, and the Conten- 
tion vigorous between the learned Partys, 
a Ring is made, and Readers gather in 
abundance. Every one Zakes Party, and 
encourages his own Side. This ſhall be 
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= _< my Champion! This Man for my 
- Mony! Well hit, on our fide ! 


Xx Again, a good Stroke! —— There he 
= was even with him! Have at him 
| the next Bout! Excellent Sport! 

| And when the Combatants are for a while 
| drawn off, and each retir'd with his own | 
Þ Companions ; What Praiſes, and Congratu- 
4 lations | What Applauſes of the ſuppos'd 
Viclor! And how honourably is he ſaluted 

B 4 by 


% dle him.” - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. by his Favourers, and complimented even 
to the Diſturbance of his Modeſty ! 


« Nay, but Gentlemen! — Good Gen- 
« tlemen! Do you really think thus ?— 
« Are you ſincere with me? Have I 


treated my Adverſary as he deſerves ?_ 


Never was Man ſo maul'd. Why you 
«© have kill'd him downright. O, 


« Sirs! You flatter me. He can ne- 
« yer riſe- more. Think Ye ſo in- 
« deed ? Or if he ſhou'd ; 'twou'd 


© be a Pleaſure to fee haw You wou'd han- 


w 


„ 


Tus are the Triumphs. This is 
what ſets ſharp : This gives the Author 
his Edge, and excites the Reader's Atten- 
tion; when the 'Trumpets are thus ſound- 


cd to the Croud; and a kind of Amphi-. 


theatrical Entertainment ' exhibited to the 
Multitude, by theſe Gladiatorean Pen-men. 


TUN Author of the preceding Trea- 
tiſes being by Profeſſion a nice Inſpector 
into Zhe Ridicule of Things, muſt in all 
probability have rais'd to himſelf ſome 
fach Views as theſe, which hinder'd him 
from engaging in the way of Controverſy. 
For when, by accident, the * Firſt of 
theſe Treatiſes (a private Letter, and, in 
the Writer's Eſteem, little worthy of 


” 


* Y;z. The Letter conce: ning ENTHUSIAS * 
the 


REFLECTIONS. ry 


the Publick's Notice) came to be read Ch. 2. 

abroad in Copys, and afterwards in Print . 
the ſmarteſt Anſwers which came out againſt 

it, cou'd not, it ſeems, move our Author | 

to form any Reply, All. he was heard to 

ſay in return, was, That he thought who- 

ce ever had taken upon him to publiſh a 

« Book in anſwer to that caſual Piece, had 

certainly made either a very high Com- 


« pliment to the Author, or a very ill one 
© to the Publick.” | 


IT muſt be own'd, that when a Wri- 
ter of any kind is ſo conſiderable as to 
deſerve the Labour and Pains of ſome 
ſhreud Heads to refute him in publick, 
he may, in the quality of an Author, be 
juſtly congratulated on that occaſion. 
"Tis ſuppos'd neceſſarily that he muſt 
have writ with ſome kind of Ability or 
Wit. But if his original Performance be 
in truth no better than ordinary; his An- 
fwerer's Taſk muſt certainly be very mean. 
He muſt be very indifferently imploy'd, - 
who wou'd take upon him to anſwer Non- 
ſenſe in form, ridicule what is of it-ſelf 2 
Feſt, and put it upon the World to read 4 
ſecond Book for the ſake of the Impertinen- 
cys of a former. | 


TAK INC it, however, for granted, 
* That a ſorry Treatiſe may be the foun- 
** dation of a conſiderable Anſwer” a 
Reply 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. Reply ſtill muſt certainly be ridiculous, 
GY WV which-ever way we take it. For either the 


Author, in his original Piece, has been 
truly refuted, or not. If refuted ; why 
does he defend? If not refuted ; why trou- 
ble himſelf ? What has the Publick to do 


with his private Quarrels, or his Adverſa- 


ry's Impertinence ? Or ſuppoſing the World 


out of curioſity may delight to fee @ Pe- 


dant expos'd by a Man of better Wit, and 
a Controverſy thus unequally carry'd on 
between two ſuch oppoſite Partys; How 
long is this Diverſion likely to hold good ? 
And what will become of theſe Polemicꝶ 
Writings a few Years hence? Whar is al- 
ready become of thoſe mighty Controver- 


s, with which ſome of the moſt eminent 


Authors amus'd the World within the me- 
mory of the youngeſt Scholar ? An or:g:- 


nal Work or two may perhaps remain: 
But for the ſubſequent Defences, the An- 
fwers, Rejoinders, and Replications; they 


have been long ſince paying their Atten- 
dance to the Paſiry-Cooks. Mankind per- 
haps were heated at that time, when firſt 
thoſe Matters were debated: But they are 
now cool again. They laughd : They 
carry'd on the Humour : They blew the 
Coals: They teaz'd, and ſet on, mali- 
ciouſly, and to create themſelves Diverſion. 
But the 7% is now over. No-one fo 
much as inquires Where the Vit was; or 
Where poſſibly the Sting ſhou'd lie of thoſe 

| | notable 
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REFLECTIONS. 


gave the Readers ſuch high Delight. 
Notable Philoſophers and Divines, who can 
be contented to make Sport, and write in 


learned Billinſgate, to divert the Coffee- 


houſe, and entertain the Aſſemblys at 
Bookſellers Shops, or the more airy Stalls 
of inferiour Book-Retailers ! 


IT muſt be allow'd, That in this re- 
ſpe, Controver/ial Writing is not ſo wholly 
unprofitable, and that for Book-Merchants, 
of whatever Kind or Degree, they un- 
doubtedly receive no ſmall Advantage 


from a right Improvement of 2a learned 


Scuffle., Nothing revives em more, or 
makes a quicker Trade, than a Pair of ſub- 
ſtantial Divines or grave Philoſophers, well 
match'd, and ſoundly back'd ; till by long 
worrying one another, they are grown out 
of breath, and have almoſt loſt their Force 
of Biting. “ So have I known a crafty 
% Glazzer, in time of Froſt, procure a Foot- 
ball, to draw into the Street the emulous 
% Chiefs of the robuſt Youth. The tumid 
* Bladder bounds at every Kick, burſts the 
* withſtanding Caſements, the Chaſſys, Lan- 
terns, and all the brittle vitrious Ware. 
* The Noiſe of Blows and Out-crys fills 
* the whole Neighbourhood ; and Ruins 
of Glaſs cover the ſtony Pavements ; 
— till the bloated Battering Engine, 2 

| e þ 66 | y 


notable Reflections and Satirical Hints, Ch. 2. 
which were once found ſo pungent, and WWW 


1 16 MISCELLANEOUS 

| Miſe. 1.“ by force of Foot and Fiſt, and yielding 

| WYV © up its Breath at many a fatal Cranny, be- 
« comes lank and harmleſs, ſinks in its 


10 * Spirit of the contending Partys.“ 


T x15 our Author ſuppoſes to have been 
the occaſion of his being ſo often and zea- 


With | louſly complimented by his Amanuenſis 
Mt | | (for ſo he calls “ his Bookſeller or Printer) 
0 | | on the Fame of his firſt Piece. 'The ob- 
WING liging Crafts-man has at times preſented 
0 I . him with many a handſom Book, ſet off 
4 with Titles of Remarks, Reflections, and 
1 | the like, which, as he aſſur'd him, were 
wi ANSWERS to his ſmall Treatiſe. *© Here 
4 Sir! (ſays he) you have a conſiderable 
Ml: Hand has undertaken you ! — This 


This a Right Re- 


«© Sir, is a Reverend 
e verend This a zoted Author 
Will you not reply, Sir? — ——O'my 
Word, Sir, the World is in expecta- 
« tion. Pity they ſhou'd be diſap- 
„ pointed! A dozen Sheets, Sir, 
C wou'd be ſufficient. — You might diſ- 


—_ — 
— 
— — — 


« I have my Paper ready — — And a 
c good Letter.-— Take my word for it— 


* You ſhall fee, Sir! Enough. But 


“ Letters! 


„Flight, and can no longer uphold tge 


* hark ye (Mr. A, a, a, a) my worthy {| 
« Engineer, and Manager of the War f 
| * Sc VOL. I fag. 309, — 3 


« patch it preſently. Think you ſo: RH 


* A” „ 
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Letters! E'er you prepare your Artille- Clit: 
« ry, or engage me in Acts of Hoſtility, WW 


« Jet me hear, I intreat you, Whether or 
«© no my Adverſary be taken notice of. 
cc Wait for his Second Edition. And 
« if by next Year, or Year or two after, 
„it be known in good Company that 


« there is ſuch a Book in being, I ſhall 
e then perhaps think it time to conſider of 


e 


CHAP. Bl 


15 the 1 concerning Enchuſ aſm. 
Foreign Critics. Of Letters 
in general; and of the Epiſtolary 
Stile. — Addreſſes to Great Men.— 
Authors and Horſemanſhip. — The 


modern Amble.— Further Explana- | 


tion of the M1SCEL LANEOUS 
Manner. 


S reſolute as our Author may have 
ſhewn himſelf in refuling to take 


notice of the ſmart Writings publiſh'd 
againſt him by certain Zealots of his own 
Country, he cou'd not, it ſeems, but out 
of curiolity obſerve what the foreign and 

more 
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18 MISsCELLANEO US 


Miſc. 1. more impartial Criticks might object to his 

ſmall Treatiſe, which he was ſurpriz'd to 

hear had been tranſlated into foreign Lan- 

uages, ſoon after it had been publiſh'd 

3 at home. The firſt Cenſure of this 

kind which came to our Auther's ſight, 

was that of the PARIS * Journal des 

Savans. Conſidering how little favour- 

able the Author of the Letter had ſhewn 

himſelf towards the Romiſh Church, and 

Policy of FRANCE, it muſt be own'd 

thoſe Journaliſts have treated him with 

ſufficient Candour : tho they fail'd not to 

take what Advantages they well cou'd 

againſt the Writing, and particularly ar- 

raign'd it for the want + of Order and 
Method. | | | 


Trex Proteſtant Writers, ſuch as live 
in a free Country, and can deliver their 
Sentiments without Conſtraint, have cer- 
tainly 4 done our Author more Honour 
than he ever preſum'd to think he cou'd 
deſerve. His Tranſlator indeed, who had 
done him the previous Honour of introdu- 


* Du 25 Mars, 1709. . 

Þ+ Ses penſees ne Lalla occuper dans fon Ouvrage, que 
la place que le hazard leur a donnee. Ibid. pag. 181. 

+ (1.) Bibliotheque Choiſie, arnee 1709. Tome XIX. 
pag. 427. Te 
I..) Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans, Mois d Octobre, 
Novembre & Decembre, 1708. pag. 5 14. 

(3.) Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Mois de 
Mars, 1710. | 


cing 


REFLECTIONS. 19 
cing him to the Acquaintance of the fo- Ch. 3. 
reign World, repreſents particularly, by the WWW 
Turn given to the latter end of the Let- 

ter, that the. Writer of it was, as to his 
Condition and Rank, little better than an 
inferiour Dependent on the noble Lord to 
whom he had addreſs'd himſelf. And in 
reality the Original has fo much of that 

air; that I wonder not, if what the Au- 

thor left ambiguous, the Tranſlator has 


determin'd to the ſide of Clieuiſbip and 
Dependency. INE, 


Bur whatever may have been the Cir- 
cumſtance or Character of our Author him- 
ſelf ; that of his great Friend ought injuſtice 
to have been confider'd by thoſe former 
Criticks above - mention'd. So much, at 
leaſt, ſhou'd have been taken notice of, that 
there was areal GREAT Man characteriz'd, 
and ſutable Meaſures of Addreſs and Stile 
preſerv d. But they who wou'd neither 
obſerve this, nor apprehend the Letter 
it-ſelf to be real, were inſufficient Criticks, 
and unqualify'd to judg of the Turn or 
Humour of a Piece, which they had never 
conſider d in a proper light. 


TIS become indeed ſo common a 
Practice among Authors, to feign a Cor- 
reſpondency, and give the Title of @ private 
| Letter to a Piece addreſs'd ſolely to the 

Publick, that it wou'd not be ſtrange = 
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20 M18CELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. ſee other Journaliſts and Criticks, as well 
as the Gentlemen of PARIS, paſs over 
ſuch Particularitys, as things of Form. 
This Prejudice however cou'd not miſ- 5 
guide a chief Critick of the Proteſtant 
ſide; when * mentioning this Letter con- 
cerning Enthuſiaſm, he ſpeaks of it as a 
real Letter (ſuch as in truth it was) not a 
preciſe and formal + TREATISE, defign'd 
for publick View. | 


IT will be own'd ſurely, by thoſe who 
have learnt to judg of Elegancy and Wit 
by the help merely of modern Languages, 
That we cou'd have little Reliſh of the beſt 
Letters of a BaLsAc or V 01 TURE, were 
we wholly ignorant of the Characters of 
the principal Perſons to whom thoſe Let- 
ters were actually written. But much leſs 
cou'd we find pleaſure in this reading, 
ſhou'd we take it into our heads, that 
both the Perſonages and Correſpondency 7 
it-ſelf were merely fictitious. Let the beſt 
of TULLY's Epiſtles be read in ſuch a "I 
narrow View as this, and they will cer- 
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* Ceux qui Pont luè ont pu voir en general, que P Autcur 
ne y oft pas propoſe un certain plan, pour traiter ſa matiere 
methodiquement 3 parcegue c'eſt une Lettre, & non wn Trae. 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. Ibid; pag. 4.28. | 

If in this joint Edition, with other Works, he Letter 
be made to paſs under that general Name of Treati/c ; tis the 
Bookſeller muſt account for it. For the Author's part, he 
conſiders it as ao other than what it originally was, 


tainly 


duteur 
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REFLECTIONS, 


tainly prove very inſipid. If a real Brv- Ch. 3. 
Tus, a real Ar TI us be not ſuppos'd, WWW 


there will be no real CictRo. The ele- 
gant Writer will diſappear: as will the 
vaſt Labour and Art with which this elo- 


quent Roman writ thoſe Letters to his illuſ- 


trious Friends. There was no kind of 


Compoſition in which this great Author 


prided or pleas'd himſelf more than in 
this; where he endeavour'd to throw off 
the Mein of the Philoſopher and Orator, 
whilſt in effect he imploy'd both his Rhe- 
torick and Philoſophy with the greateſt 
Force. They who can read an Epiſtle or 
Satir of Ho RACE in ſomewhat better 
than a mere Scholaſtick Reliſh, will com- 
prehend that The Concealment of Order and 
Method, in this manner of Writing, makes 
the chief Beauty of the Work. They 
will own, that unleſs a Reader be in ſome 
meaſure appriz'd of the Characters of an 
AuGusTus, a MæckENàAs, a FL o- 
RUS, or a TREBATIUsS, there will be 


little Reliſh in thoſe Satirs or Epiſtles ad- 


dreſs d in particular to the Courtiers, Mi- 
niſters, and Great Men of the Times. 
Even the SAT IRI CE, or MiISscELLA- 
NEOUS Manner of the polite Antients, re- 
quir'd as much Order as the moſt regular 
Pieces. But the Art was to deſtroy every 
ſuch Token or Appearance, give an extem- 
porary Air to what was writ, and make 
the Eyect of Art be felt, without diſcover- 
Vol. 3. G ing 


—— 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. ing the Artifice. There needs no further 


Explanation on this Head. Our Author 
himſelf has ſaid enough in his“ Advice to 
an Author, particularly where he treats of 
the Simple Stile, in contra-diſtinEtion to the 
Learned, the Formal, or Methodick. 


T Is a different Caſe indeed, when the 
Title of Epiſtle is improperly given to ſuch 
Works as were never writ in any other 
view than that of being made publick, 
or to ſerve as Exerciſes or Specimens of 
the Wit of their Compoſer. Such were 
thoſe infinite Numbers of Greek and Latin 
Epiſtles, writ by the antient Sophiſts, 


Grammarians, or Rhetoricians; where we 


find the real Character of the Epiſtle, the 


genuine Stile and Manners of the corre- 
ſponding Partys ſometimes imitated ; but 
at other times not ſo much as aim'd ar, 
nor any Meaſures of Hiſtorical Truth pre- 
ſerv'd. Such perhaps we may eſteem 
even the Letters of a Þ SENECA to his 
Friend Lucitius. Or ſuppoſing that 

| | Philo- 


* $8 VOL. I ur. 238, 359, 258. | 

+*Tis not the Perſon, Character, or Genius, but the 
Stile and Manner of this Great Man, which we preſume to 
cenſure. We acknowledg his noble Sentiments and worthy 
Actions. We own the Patriot, and good Miniſter : But we 
reject the Writer, He was the firſt of any Note or Worth 
who gave credit to that falſe Stile and Manner here ſpoken of. 
He might, on this account, be call'd in reality The Corrupter 
ef ROMAN El/oquence, This indeed cou'd not but _ 
ral, 


REFLECTIONS. = 
Philoſophical Courtier had really ſuch a Ch. 3. 
Correſpondency ; and, at ſeveral times, WW 
had ſent ſo many fair Epiſtles, honeſtly | 
fign'd and ſeal'd, to his Country-Friend at 

| 7 2 
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rally, and of it-ſelf, become relax and diſſolute, after ſuch a 
Relaxation and Diſſolution of Manners, conſequent to the 
Change of Government, and to the horrid Luxury and Ef- 
feminacy of the Roman Court, even before the time of a 
CILAu plus, or a NERO. There was no more poſſi- 
bility of making a Stand for Language, than for Liberty. 
As the World now ſtood, the highett Glory which cou'd be 
attain'd by mortal Man, was to be Mitigator or Moderator of 
that univerſal Tyranny already eſtabliſh'd. To this I muſt 
add, That in every City, Principality, or ſmaller Nation, 
where ſingle WILL prevails, and Court-Power, inſtead of 
Laws or Conſtitutions, guides the State; *tis of the higheſt 
difficulty for the beſt Miniſter to procure a juſt, or even a 
tolerable Adminiſtration. Where ſuch a Miniſter is found, 
who can but moderately influence the Petty Tyranny, he de- 
ſerves conſiderable Applauſe and Honour. But in the Caſe 
we have mention'd, where a Univerſal Monarchy was actually 
eſtabliſh'd, and the Intereſt of a whole World concern'd ; He 
ſurely muſt have been eſteem'd a Guardian-Angel, who, as @ 
prime Minister, cou'd, for ſeveral Years, turn the very worſt 
of Courts, and worſt-condition'd of all Princes, to the fa- 
therly Care and juſt Government of Mankind. Such a Mini- 
fter was SENECA under an AGRIPPINA and a NERO. 
And ſuch he was acknowledg'd by the antient and never- 
ſparing Sabiriſie, who cou'd not forbear to celebrate, withal, 
his Generefity and Friend/ip in a private Life: 


Nemo jetit modicis quze mittebantur amicis 
A SENECA; gue PISO bonus, que Corr A folebat 
Largiri : namquẽ & titulis, & faſcibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi Gloria. 
| Juvenal. Sat. V. 


— 
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— Quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet S , N EC AN praferre NE RON I? 
| . Sat. VIII. 
C 2 This 
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Miſc. 1. a diſtance; it appears however by the 
WYV Epiſtles themſelves, in their proper Order 
| (if they may be ſaid to have any) that af- 
ter a few Attempts at the beginning, the 
Author by degrees loſes fight of his Cor- 
reſpondent, and takes the World in gene- 

ral for his Reader or Diſciple. He falls 

into the random way of Miſcellaneous Wri- 

ting; ſays every-where great and noble 
Things, in and out of the way, acciden- 

rally as Words lead him (for with theſe 

he plays perpetually;) with infinite Wit, 

but with little or no Coherence; without 

a Shape or Body to his Work ; without 


This Remark is what I have been tempted to make by the 
way, on the Character of this Roman Author, more mil- 
taken (if I am not very much ſo my-ſelf) than any other fo 
generally ſtudy'd., As for the Philoſophic Character or 
Function imputed to him, 'twas foreign, and no-way proper 
or peculiar to one who never aſſum'd ſo much as that of So- 
phiſt, or Penſionary Teacher of Philoſophy, He was far wide 
of any ſuch Order, or Profeſſion. There is great diffe- 
rence between a Courtier who takes a Fancy for Philoſophy, 
and a Philoſopher who ſhou'd take a Fancy for a Court. 
Now SENECA was born 4 Courtier; being Son of a 
Court-Rbetor : himſelf bred in the ſame manner, and taken 
into favour for his Wit and Genius, his admir'd Stile and Elo- 
quence 3; not for his Learning in the Books of Philoſophy and 
the Antients. For this indeed was not very profound in him. 


In ſhort, he was a Man of wonderful Wit, Fluency of 


Thought and Language, an able Miniſter, and honeſt Cour- 
tier. And what has been deliver'd down to his prejudice, is 
by the common Enemy of all the free and generous Ro- 
MANS, that apiſh ſhallow Hiſtorian, and Court-Flatterer, 
Dion Cass1us, of a low Age, when Barbariſm (as 
may be eaſily ſeen in his own Work) came on apace, and the 
very Traces and Features of Virtue, Science and Knowledg, 


! 


Were wearing out of the World, 
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may, if you pleaſe, make five Hundred, 
or half a Score. A great-one, for in- 
ſtance, you may divide into five or fix. 
A little-one you may tack to another ; 
and that to another; and ſo on. The 
Unity of the Writing will be the ſame : 
The Life and Spirit full as well pre- 
ſery'd. Tis not only whole Letters or 
Pages you may change and manage thus 
' at pleaſure : Every Period, every Sentence 
Oo almoſt, is wi r and may be taken 

* Aaſunder, tranſpos d, poſtpon'd, anticipa- 
= ted, or ſet in any new Order, as you 


; 3 THis is the Manner of Writing fo 
. much admir'd and imitated in our Age, 
x * Thar we have ſcarce the Idea of any other 


: Model. We know little, indeed, of the 


- Difference between one Model or Character 
” == of Writing and another. All runs to the 
a = fame Tune, and beats exactly one and the 
4 a ſame Meaſure. Nothing, one wou'd think, 
1 cou'd be more tedious than this uniform 
1. Pace. The common Amble or Canterbury 
a is not, I am perſuaded, more tireſom to 
is a good Rider, than this See-/aw of Es- 
5 SAY-Wrifers is to an able Reader. The 
as 1 - | 

ang - * Infra, p. 259, 260. in the Notes. And VOL. I. 
8. = p. 146. 
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a real * Beginning, a Middle, or an End. Ch. 3. 
Of a hundred and twenty four Epiſtles, you WWW 


16 


MISC ELLANEO US 


Miſc. 1. juſt Compoſer of a legitimate Piece is like 
an able Traveller, who exactly meaſures 


his Journy, conſiders his Ground, preme- 
ditates his Stages, and Intervals of Re- 
laxation and Intention, to the very Con- 
cluſion of his Undertaking, that he hap- 

ily arrives where he firſt propos d when 
E ſet out. He is not preſently upon the 
Spur, or in his full Career; but walks his 
Steed leiſurely out of his Stable, ſettles 
himſelf in his Stirrups, and when fair 
Road and Seaſon offer, puts on perhaps 
to @ round Trot; thence into @ Gallop, and 


after a while ales up. As Down, or Mea- 
dow, or ſhady Lane preſent themſelves, 
he accordingly ſutes his Pace, favours his 


Palfry, and is ſure not to bring him put- 
fing, and in a heat, into his laſt Inn. 


But the Po- way is become highly faſhion- 


able with modern Authors. The very 
{ame Stroke ſets you out, and brings you 
in, Nothing ſtays, or interrapts. Hill 
or Valley; rough or ſmooth; thick or 
thin : No Difference ; no Variation. When 
an Author ſits down to write, he knows 
no other Buſineſs he has, than to be 
witty, and take care that his Periods be 
well turn'd, or (as they commonly ſay) 
run ſmooth, In this manner, he doubts 
not to gain the Character of 6rigbt. 
When he has writ as many Pages as he 
likes, or as his Run of Fancy wou'd per- 
mit; he then perhaps conſiders what New 

| | - 
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he had beſt give to his new Writing: Ch. 3. 
whether he ſhou'd call it Letter, Efay, www 
Miſcellany, or ought elſe. The Bookſeller ü 
perhaps is to determine this at laſt, when 

all, beſides the Preface, Epiſtle Dedicatory, 

and Title-Page, is diſpatch'd. 


= Tncertus Scamnum, faceretne Priapum. 
— Deus inde Ego ! 
Horat, Sat, 8. Lib. 1. 
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Review of EN THUSIAS M. —Its 
Bea, Prat __ — Uſe in Buſs 
neſs as well as Pleaſure. Opera- 
tion by Fear, Love. Modifications 
of Enthuſiaſm: Magnanimity; 
__— Virtue ; Honour; Pub. 
lick Leal ; Religion; Super ition; 
Per fecution; Pp 
Energy of the extatick Devotion 
in the Tender Sex.—— Account of 
antient Prieſthood. — Religious 
War.—— Keference to a ſucceeding 


Chapter. 
w any real Enchantment, any In- 
fluence of Stars, any Power of 
| Demons or of foreign Natures over our 
_ own Minds, is thought queſtionable by 
many. Some there are who aſſert the 
Negative, 
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HET HE R in fact there be 


REFLECTIONS. 29 
Negative, and endeavour to ſolve the Ap- Ch. 1. 
pearances of this kind by the natural Ope- WWW 
ration of our Paſſions, and the common 
Courſe of outward Things. For my own 

part, I cannot but at this preſent appre- 

hend a kind of Enchantment or Magick in 

that which we call ENTHxvusIAsM; ſince 

J find, that having touch'd ſlightly on this 
Subject, I cannot ſo eaſily part with it at 
pleaſure, eg oe 


AFTER having made ſome curſory 
Reflections on our Author's * Letter, I 
thought I might have ſufficiently acquit- 
ted my-ſelf on this head; till paſſing to 
his next Treatiſe, I found my-felf till 
further ingag d. I perceiv'd plainly that 
J had as yet ſcarce enter'd into our Au- 
thor's Humour, or felt any thing of that 
Paſſion, which, as he informs us, is ſo ea- 
ſily communicable and naturally engaging. 
But what I had paſs' d over in my firſt Re- 
flections, I found naturally riſing in me, 
upon ſecond thoughts. So that by expe- 
rience I prov'd it true what our Author 
ſays +, * That we all of us know ſome- 
thing of this Principle.” And now that 
I find I have in reality ſo much of it im- 
parted to me, I may with better reaſon be 


— 


— 


* Viz. Letter concerning ENTHUSIASM. See V OL. I. 
Treatiſe 1. e 


Idee VOL. I pag. 54. 
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pardon'd 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſe. 2. pardon'd, if, after our Author's example, 
lam led to write on ſuch Subjects as theſe, 


with Caution, at different Repriſes ; and 
not ſingly, in one Breath. 


I Haves heard indeed that the very 
reading of Treatiſes and Accounts of Me- 
lanc holy, has been apt to generate that Paſ- 
ſion in the over-diligent and attentive 


Reader. And this perhaps may have been 


the reaſon, why our Author himſelf (as 
he ſeems to intimate towards the Conclu- 
ſion of his firſt * Letter] car'd not in rea- 
lity to grapple cloſely with his Subject, or 
give us, at once, the preciſe Definition of 
with our Author, preſume to infer, from 
the cooleſt of all Studys, even from Cri- 
ticiſin it-ſelf (of which we have been late- 


ly treating) + * That there is a Power in 


„Numbers, Harmony, Proportion, and 
Beauty of every kind, which naturally 
4 captivates the Heart, and raiſes the Ima- 
* gination to an Opinion or Conceit of 
8 — majeftick and divine. 


Wurz this Subject may be in 
zt-ſelf ; we cannot help being tranſported 
with the thought of it. It inſpires us 
with ſomething more than ordinary, and 


NTHUSIASM. This however we may, 


| 7] 73 Treatiſe I. (Letter of ENTHUSIASM) See V OL. ; 
Pag. 55. line 7. FT RY * * 
| raiſes 
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REFLECTIONS, 31 


E raiſes us above our-ſelves. Without this Ch. I. 


Imagination or Conceit, the World wound 


be but a dull Circumſtance, and Lyfe a ſor- 


Paſs-Time. Scarce cou'd we be faid 


to live. The Animal Functions might in 
their courſe be carry d on; but nothing 
further ſought for, or regarded. The gal- 
lant Sentiments, the elegant Fancys, the 
Helle-Paſſions, which have, all of them, 
this BEAUTY in view, wou'd be ſet 
aſide, and leave us probably no other Em- 
& ployment than that of fatisfying our 
coarſeſt Appetites at the cheapeſt rate 


in order to the attainment of a ſupine 


1 
us 
nd © 


; State of Indolence and Inactivity. 


SLENDER wou'd be the Enjoyments 


of the Lover, the Ambitious Man, the War- 
riour, or the Virtuoſo (as our Author has 
* elſewhere intimated) if in the Beautys 
| which they admire, and paſſionately pur- 
| ſue, there were no reference or regard to 
any higher Majeſty or Grandure, than what 
| ſimply reſults from the particular Objects 
of their purſuit. I know not, in reality, 
what we ſhou'd do to find a ſeaſoning to 

| moſt of our Pleaſures in Life, were it not 
for the Taſte or Reliſh, which is owing 
to this particular Paſſion, and the Con- 
ceit or Imagination which ſupports it. 
MVichout this, we cou'd not ſo much as 


— 


— FIT” I — Mi. td > 8 


e VOL. I. . 400. Int 
| | admire 


5 | | 

: + Bp MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. z. admire a Poem, or a Picture; a Garden, or 
a Palace; a charming Shape, or a fair Face. 
Lo v ꝝ it-ſelf wou'd appear the loweſt thing 
in Nature, when thus anticipated, and 
treated according to the Anti-Enthufiaſtick 

Poet's method : | | 


* Ft jacere Humorem collectum in corpora 
queue. 


How FHeroiſin or Magnanimity muſt 
ſtand in this Hypotheſis, is eaſy to ima- 
gine. The Muss themſelves muſt make 
a very indifferent figure in this philoſophi- 
cal Draught. Even the Prince of + Poets 
wou'd prove a moſt infipid Writer, if he 
were thus reduc'd. Nor cou'd there, ac- 

_ cording to this Scheme, be yet a place of 
Honour left even for our || Latin Poet, the 
great Diſciple of this un-polite Philoſophy, 
who dares with ſo little Equity employ the 
Muszs Art in favour of ſuch a Syſtem. 
But in ſpite of his Philoſophy, he every- 
where gives way to Admiration, and rap- 
turous Views of NATURE. He is tranſ- 
ported with the ſeveral Beautys of the 
WoRI p, even whilſt he arraigns the Or- 

der of it, and deſtroys the Principle of 


— 


* Lucret. /b. 4. | 

+ Oude He Owiew d beo, dd Suracs emer, bd &g- 
Vs kpngrov, dN 4 us Velwv ô vf ν Y dei Ab- 
Joy, x, Heins TY yvns. Maximus Tyr. Differt. 16. 

Viæ. LuCkEtTivs, Se VOI. I, 2. 52. 


Beauty, 


| REFLECTIONS. 
Beauty, from whence in antient Languages 
the FWoRLD it-ſelf was nam'd, 


Tris is what our Author advances ; 
when in behalf of ENT HUS TAS M he 
| quotes its formal Enemys, and ſhews That 
they are as capable of it as its greateſt 
| Confeſlors and Aſſertors. So. far is he 
from degrading Enthuſiaſm, or diſclaiming 
it in himſelf; that he looks on this Paſſion, 
| ſimply conſider'd, as the moſt zatural, and 
its Object as the juſteſt in the World. 
Even VIRTUE it-ſelf he takes to be no 
other than a noble Enthuſiaſmm juſtly di- 
| rected, and regulated by that high Standard 
which he ſuppoſes in the Nature of Things. 


HE ſeems to aſſert + © That there are 
certain moral Species or Appearances ſo 
ſtriking, and of ſuch force over our Na- 
tures, that when they preſent themſelves, 
„they bear down all contrary Opinion or 
| < Conceit, all oppoſite Paſſion, Senſation, 
or mere bodily Affection.“ Of this 
kind he makes VIRTUE it-ſelf to be the 
chief: fince of all Views or Contempla- 


. K, Mundus. From whence that Expoſtulation, 
E, Tot @ Tis K. vpicagat d,, iy 5 md aayrt 
| Exoopuia 3 M. Ay]. Ge. dw And that other Alluſion to the 
© fame word, Rigwoy di frvpo; 73 Stpmey, U 2% Axe 
ES ay ovoudozs dv. Infra, pag. 264. in the Notes. 
See VOL. I. pag. 138, 139, &c. See VO L. II. pag. 
& 100, 104, 5, 6, 


turally 


tions, this, in his account, is the moſt na- 
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Miſc. 2. turally and ſtrongly affecting. The exalted R 
WV part of Love is only borrow'd hence 
That of pure Friendſbip is its immediate Sel 


Forms, and fix their Eye on different Spe. 


ſimple he appears, has that higheſt Species, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


He who yields his Life a Sacrifice to his 
Prince or Country; the Lover who for his} 
Paramour performs as much ; the heroick 
the amorous, the religious Martyrs, wh 
draw their Views, whether viſionary ot 
real, from this Pattern and Exemplar ol 
DiVIN ITV: all theſe, according to ot 
Author's Sentiment, are alike actuated by? 
this Paſſion, and prove themſelves in effet 7 
ſo many different Enthuſiaſts, 


Nox is thorow Hongſiy, in his Hypo- 


theſis, any other than this Zeal, or Pafſion, a 


moving ſtrongly upon the Species or Vieu 
of the DEcoRUM, and SUBLIME of 7 
Actions. Others may purſue “ different? 


P's 


+ Honeſty it-ſelf, in view; and inſtead of 
outward Forms or Symmetrys, is ſtruck 
with that of inward Character, the Harmo-* 
ny and Numbers of the Heart, and Beauty 
of the Affections, which form the Mannen 
and Conduct of a truly ſoc:al Life. ; 


21 
— — 


* See VOL. II. pag. 429, 430. : 
+ De Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 73 KaNv, Tigfror. Tiſta, 
pag. 182, &c, | | : 


| REFLECTIONS. I 
Ch. 1. 


Ts indeed peculiar to the Genius of 
chat cool Philoſophy * above defcrib'd ; 
| that as it denies the Order or Harmony 


of Things in general, ſo by a juſt Conſe- 


1 _ and Truth of Reaſoning, it rejects 


the Habir of admiring or being charm'd 


with whatever is call'd Beautiful in parti- 
— cular. 
ſcrib'd by this Philoſophy, it muſt be ac- 
"XX knowlede'd that the Evils of Love, Am- 
bition, Vanity, Luxury, with other Diſtur- 
XX bances deriv'd from the florid, high, and 
elegant Ideas of Things, muſt in appear- 
XX ance be fer in a fair way of being radi- 
==xx cally cur'd, ES 


According to the Regimen pre- 


IT need not be thought ſurprizing, 


that Religion it-ſelf ſhou'd in the account 
of theſe Philoſophers be reckon'd among 
thoſe Vices and Diſturbances, which it 
concerns us after this manner to extirpate. 
XX Tf the Idea of Majefty and Beauty in other 


inferiour Subjects be in reality diſtracting; 


it muſt chiefly prove fo, in that principal 
Subject, the Baſis and Foundation of this 
| Conceit. Now if the Subject it-ſelf be not 
in Nature, neither. the Idea nor the Paſſion 
| grounded on it can be properly eſteem'd 
natural: And thus all Admiration ceaſes ; 
and ENTHUSIASM is at an end. Bur 


— 


® Supra, Pag. 32. And VOL. I. pag. 48, 49, 117, Mo 
1 


36 MISCELLANEOUS 7 
Miſc. 2.if there be naturally ſuch a Paſſion ; tis 
evident that RELIGION it-ſelf is of the 


kind, and muſt be therefore natural to 
Man. | | f 


Wx can admire nothing profoundly, 
without a certain religious Veneration. 
And becauſe this borders ſo much on Fear, 
and raiſes a certain Tremor or Horrour of 
like appearance; tis eaſy to give that Turn 
to the Affection, and repreſent all E N- 
HUS TAS M and religious Extaſy as the 
Product or mere Effect of FEAR: 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor. 


But the original Paſſion, as appears plain- 
ly, is of another kind, and in effect is ſo 
confeſs d by thoſe who are the greateſt Op- 
poſers of Religion, and who, as our Au- 
thor obſerves, ch ſhewn themſelves ſuf- | 
ficiently convinc'd, © * That altho theſe | 
<< Ideas of Divinity and Beauty were vain ; | 
ce they were yet in a manner innate, or 
* ſuch as Men were really born to, and 
« cou'd hardly by any means avoid.” 


Now as all Aﬀections have their Ex- 

ceſs, and require Judgment and Diſcre- 

tion to moderate and govern them; fo 

= this high and noble Affection, which raiſes 


| ® [etter of ENTHUSIASM. See VOL. I. pag. 49. 
Man 


REFLECTIONS. 


Man to Action, and is his Guide in Buſi- Ch. 1. 
neſs as well as Pleaſure, requires a ſteddy WWW 


Rein and ſtrict Hand over it. All Mora- 
liſts, worthy of any name, have recog- 
niz'd the Paſſion ; tho among theſe the 
wiſeſt have preſcrib'd Reſtraint, preſs'd 
Moderation, and to all Tyro's in Philo- 
ſophy forbid the forward Uſe of Admira- 
tion, Rapture, or Extaſy, even in the Sub- 
jects they eſteem'd the higheſt, and moſt 
divine. They knew very well, that the 
firſt Motion, Appetite, and Ardour of the 
Youth in general towards * Philoſophy and 
Knowledg, depended chiefly on this Turn 
of Temper: Yet were they well appriz'd, 
withal, That in the Progreſs of this Study, 
as well as in the Affairs of Life, the flo- 
rid Ideas and exalted Fancy of this kind 
became the Fuel of many incendiary Paſ- 
ſions ; and that, in religious Concerns par- 
ticularly, the Habit of Admiration and 
contemplative Delight, wou'd, by over- 
Indulgence, too eaſily mount into high 
Fanaticiſm, or degenerate into abject Su- 


Perſtition. 


UPoN the whole therefore, according 
to our Author, ENTHUSIASM is, in jit- 
ſelf, a very natural honeſt Paſſion ; and has 


DEE 2? 5 n 


_* So The Stagirite : Ate 38 25 Javus Cay it & bg Y 
vo %; 79 @poTHy n<aio ccrorogay. Metaph, Lib. 1. Cap. 2. 
Infra, pag. 202, 203. in the Notes. - 
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Miſc. 2. 
A 


MISCELLANEOUS 


properly nothing for its Obje& but what 
is * Good and Honeſt, Tis apt indeed, he 
confeſſes, to run aſtray. And by modern 
example we know, perhaps yet better than 
by any antient, that, in Religion, the E N- 
THUSIASM Which works by Love, is ſub- 
ject to many ſtrange Irregularitys; and 
that which works by Fear, to many mon- 
ſtrous and horrible Superſtitions. Myſtichs 
and Fanaticks are known to abound as 
well in our Reform'd, as in the Romiſh 
Churches. The pretended Floods of Grace 
pour'd into the Boſoms of the Quietiſts, 
Pietiſis, and thoſe who favour the extatick 
way of Devotion, raiſe ſuch Tranſports 
as by their own Proſelytes are confeſs d to 
have ſomething ſtrangely agreeable, and 
in common with what ordinary Lovers 
are usd to feel. And it has been re- 
mark ' d by many, That the Female Saints 
have been the greateſt Improvers of this 
ſoft part of Religion. What truth there 
may be in the related Operations of this 
pretended Grace and amorous Zeal, or in 
the Accounts of what has uſually paſt be- 
tween the Saints of each Sex, in theſe de- 
vout Extaſys, I ſhall leave the Reader to 
examine: ſuppoſing he will find credible 
Accounts, ſufficient to convince him of 


the dangerous progreſs of ENTHUSIASM 


in this amorous Lineage. 


— 
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REFLECTIONS. 


THERE are many Branches indeed more 
vulgar, as that of FEAR, MELANCHo- 
LY, CONSTERNATION, SUSPICION, 


DESPAIR. And when the Paſſion turns 


more towards the aſtoniſhing and frightful, 
than the amiable and delightful ſide, creates 
rather what we call SUPERSTITION 
than ENTHUSIASM. TI muſt confeſs 
withal, that what we commonly ſtile Zeal 
in matters of Religion, is ſeldom without 


39 
Ch. 1. 
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a mixture of both theſe Extravagancys. 


The extatick Motions of Love and Admi- 
ration, are ſeldom un-accompany'd with 
the Horrours and Conſternations of a lower 
ſort of Devotion. Theſe Paroxiſms of 
Zeal are in reality as the hot and cold Fits 
of an Ague, and depend on the different 
and occaſional Views or Aſpects of the Di- 
VINITY; according as the Worſhipper is 
* guided from without, or affected from 
within, by his particular Conſtitution. 
Seldom are thoſe Aßpects ſo determinate 
and fix'd, as to excite conſtantly one and 
the ſame Spirit of Devotion. In Religions 
therefore, which hold moſt of Love, there 
is generally room left for Terrours of the 
deepeſt kind, Nor is there any Religion 
ſo diabolical, as, in its repreſentation of 
DrviNnirty, to leave no room for Admi- 


ration and Eſteem, Whatever Perſonage or 


Viera, pag. 130. | | | 
D-2: Specter 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. Speer of D1viINiTy is worſhip'd - 4 cer- 
WWV tain Efteem and Love is generally affected 


by his Worſhippers. Or if in the Devo- 
tion paid him, there be in truth no real 


or ablolute Eſteem; there is however a cer- 


tain aſtoniſhing Delight or Raviſhment ex- 
Cited, | 


T 1s Paſſion is experienc'd, in com- 
mon, by every Worſhipper of the Zealot- 
kind. The Motion when un-guided, and 
left wholly to it-ſelf, is in its nature turbu- 
lent and incentive. Ir disjoints the natural 
Frame, and relaxes the ordinary Tone or 
Tenor of the Mind. In this Diſpoſition 
the Reins are let looſe to all Paſſion which 
ariſes : And the Mind, as far as it is able 
to act or think in ſuch a State, approves 
the Riot, and juſtifies the wild Effects, by 
the ſuppos'd Sacredneſs of the Cauſe. Every 
Dream and Frenzy is made INSPIRA- 
TION ; every Affection, ZEAL. And in 
this Perſuaſion the Zealots, no longer ſelf- 
govern'd, but ſet adrift to the wide Sea 
of Paſſion, can in one and the ſame Spirit 
of Devotion, exert the oppoſite Paſſions 
of Love and Hatred; unitè affectionately, 


and abhor furiouſly ; curſe, bleſs, ſing, _ 


mourn, exult, tremble, careſs, aſſaſſinate, 
fie and ſuffer *MARTYRDOM, with 
a 


Dt 


*A Paſſage of Hiſtory comes to my mind, as it is cited 
by an eminent Divine of our own Church, with regard 3 
8 b 
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REFLECTIONS. ” 
2 thouſand other the moſt vehement Ef- Ch. 1. 
forts of variable and contrary Affection. 


THE common Heathen Religion, eſpe- 
cially in its latter Age, when adorn'd with 
the moſt beautiful Temples, and render'd 
more illuſtrious by the Munificence of the 
ROMAN Senate and ſucceeding Empe- 
rors, ran wholly into Pomp, and was ſup- 
ported chiefly by that ſort, of ENT Hu- 
SIASM, which is rais'd from the * external 
Objects of Grandure, Majeſty, and what 
we call Auguſt. On the other fide, the 
EGcyPTIAN or SYRIAN Religions, 
which lay more in Myſtery and conceal d 
Rites; having leſs Dependence on the Ma- 
giſtrate, and leſs of that Decorum of Art, 


** » 


that Spirit of MART Y R DOM which furniſhes, it ſeems, 
ſuch ſolid Matter for the Opinion and Faith of many Zealots. 
The Story, in the words of our Divine, and with his own Re- 
flections on it, is as follows: Two Franciſcans offer d 
«« themſelves to the Fire to prove Savanorola to be a Here- 
« tick. But a certain Facobine offer'd himſelf to the Fire to 
„ prove that Sawanorola had true Revelations, and was no 
„ Heretick. In the mean time Savanorola preach'd ; but 
„ made no ſuch confident Offer, nor durſt he venture at that 
« new kind of Fire-Ordeal. And put caſe, all four had 
„ paſs d thro the Fire, and died in the flames; What wou'd 
« that have prov'd ? Had he been a Heretick, or no Heretick, 
the more, or the leſs, for the Confidence of theſe zealous 
« Idiots? If we mark it, a great many Arguments whereon 
many Se&s rely, are no better Probation than this comes to.“ 
Biſhop Taylor, in his dedicatory Diſcourſe, before his 2 
Propheſying. See Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VO L. I. pag. 20, 
- | 


ie, pag, 90, 91. e 
3 | Polite» 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


iſc. 2. Politeneſs, and Magnificence, ran into a 
more puſillani mous, frivolous, and mean kind 


of SUPERSTITION; The Obſervation 
« of Days, the Forbearance of Mears, and 
« the Contention about Traditions, Se- 
« niority of Laws, and * Priority of 
*% Godſbips. 8 


— —Summus utringue 

Inde furor Vulgo, quod Numina Vicinorum 

Odit uterque locus, quum ſolos eredat ha- 
bendss | 


Eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. - 


HISTORY, withal, informs us of a 
certain Eſtabliſhment in EG YT which 
Was very extraordinary, and muſt needs 
have had a very uncommon effect ; no way 
advantageous to that Nation in particular, 
or to the general Society of Mankind, 
We know very well that nothing is more 
injurious to the Police, or municipal Con- 
ſtitution of any City or Colony, than the 
forcing of a particular Trade. Nothing 
more dangerous than the over-peopling 
any Manufacture, or multiplying the Tra- 
ders, or Dealers, of whatever Vocation, 
beyond their natural Proportion, and the 
publick Demand. Now it happen'd of 
old, in this Mother-Land of Superſtition, 


—ByBk — 


—— 


* Juvenal. Sat. 15. ver. 35. See VOL. II. pag. 387, 
368. 8 


that 
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REFLECTIONS. 


* that the Sons of certain Artiſts were by Ch. r. 
Law oblig'd always to follow the ſam e 
Calling with their Fathers. Thus the Son 


of a Prieſt was always a Prieſt by Birth, as 


was the whole Lineage after him, without 


interruption. Nor was it a Cuſtom with 
this Nation, as with others, to have only 
+ one ſingle Prieſt or Prieſteſs to a Tem- 
ple : But as the Number of Gods and 'Tem- 


ples was infinite; ſo was that of the 


—_— — 


* "Em Js 'Aryaliov enT4 . Kat TTY, 6 2. 
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 Tyics, 31 J. Meixypor ur. t Oude rere, 
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fsb, calls aÞg adleds ixentperas. Herodot. I. 2. F. 164. 
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Ji T15 dοοονν TETs 6 ardis avinatiox]ai. Ibid. F. 37. 
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+ Ths d xe anttons eis Tei fn Junengvns, &c. 
Cum tota Regio in tres partes diviſa fit, primam ſibi portio- 
nem vendicat ordo Sacerdotum, magna apud indigenas aucto- 
ritate pollens, tum ob pietatem in Deos, tum quod multam 
ex eruditione Scientiam ejuſmodi homines afferunt. Ex redi- 
tibus autem ſuis cuncta per AMgyptum ſacrificia procurant, 
miniſtros alunt 3 & propriis commoditatibus ancillantur, 
Tels idiaus Nees yoenysor. Non enim ( Zgyprtit) exiſti- 
mant fas efſe Deorum honores mutari, ſed ſemper ab eiſdem 
eodem ritu peragi, neque eos neceſſariorum copia deflitui qui 
in commune omnibus conſulunt. In univerſum namque de 
maximis rebus conſulentes, indeſinenter Regi praſtò ſunt, in 
nonnullis tanguam participes imperii, in aliis Regis Dutes & 
Magiftri (ave, ewenmlai, MIdoxancu) exiſtentes. Ex 
Aftrologia quogue & Sacrorum inſpectione, futura prædicunt, 
atque > ſacrorum Librorum ſcriptis res geſtas cum utilitate 


conjunctas prælegunt. Non enim, ut apud Græcos, unus 


tantummodo wir, aut famina una Sacerdotio fungitur, ſed 
complures Sacrificia & Honores Deum obeuntes, Liberis ſuis 
tandem witæ rationem guaſi per manus tradunt. Hi autem 
cunctis oneribus ſunt immunes, & pri mos oft Regem honoris 


— Poteſlatis gradus obtinent. Diod. Sic. 45. 1. pag. 66. 
D 4. Pr jeſts. 


Mis cELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. Prieſts. The religious Foundations were 
GY V without Reſtriction : and to one ſingle 


Worſhip or Temple, as many of the Holy 
Order might be Retainers, as cou'd raiſe a 
Maintenance from the Office, 


WHATEVER happen'd to other Races 


or Profeſſions, that of the Prieſt, in all 


| likelihood, muſt, by this Regulation, have 


propagated the moſt of any. Tis a 
tempting Circumſtance; to have fo eaſy 
a Maſtery over the World; to ſubdue by 
Wit inſtead of Force; to practiſe on the 
Paſſions, and triumph over the Judgment 
of Mankind; to influence private Fami- 
lys, and publick Councils; conquer Con- 
querors ; controul the Magiſtrate himſelf, 
and govern without the Envy which at- 


tends all other Government or Superiority. 


No wonder if ſuch a Profeſſion was apt to 
multiply: eſpecially when we conſider the 
eaſy Living and Security of the Profeſſors, 
their Exemption from all Labour, and 
Hazard; the ſuppos'd Sacredneſs of their 
Character; and their free Poſſeſſion of 
Fealth, Grandure, Eſtates, and Women. 


THERE was no need to inveſt ſuch a 
Body as this, with rich Lands and ample 
Territorys, as it happen'd in EGYPT. 
The Generation vr Tribe being once ſet 
apart as ſacred, wou'd, without further 


encouragement, be able, no doubt, in 


proceſs 


3 


n 
8 . 


3 
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proceſs of time, to eſtabliſh themſelves a Ch. 1. 

plentiful and growing Fund, or religious WWW 
Land- Bank. "Twas a ſufficient Donatzve, | 

to have had only that /ingle Privilege from 

the * Law ; © That they might retain 

« what they cou'd get; and that it might 

<« be lawful for their Order to receive ſuch 

« Eſtates by voluntary Contribution, as 


« cou'd never afterwards be converted to 
* other Ules.” ET 


Now if beſides the Method of Propa- 
gation by Deſcent, other Methods of In- 
creaſe were allow'd in this Order of Men ; 
if Volunteers were alſo admitted at plea- 
ſure, without any Stint or Confinement to 
a certain Number; tis not difficult to ima- 
gine how enormous the Growth wou'd be 
of ſuch a Science or Profeſſion, thus recog- 
niz'd by the Magiſtrate, thus inveſted with 
Lands and Power, and thus entitled to 
whatever extent of Riches or Poſſeſſion cou'd 
be acquir'd by Practice and Influence over 
the ſuperſtitious part of Mankind. 


THERE were, beſides, in EGV F ſome 
natural Cauſes of Superſtition, beyond 
thoſe which were common to other Re- 
gions. This Nation might well abound 
in Prodigys, when even their Country and 
Soil it-ſelf was a kind of Prodigy in Na- 
ture. Their ſolitary idle Life, whilſt ſhut 


* Iifra, p. 79- 


* 


vY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. up in their Houſes by the regular Inunda- 
tons of the NILE; the unwholeſom Va- 


pours ariſing from the new Mud, and ſlimy 
Relicts of their River, expos d to the hot 
Suns; their various Meteors and Phœno- 
mena; with the long Vacancy they had to 
obſerve and comment on them; the ne- 


ceſſity, withal, which, on the account of 


their Navigation, and the Meaſure of their 
yearly drounded Lands, compel'd them to 
promote the Studys of Afronomy and other 
Sciences, of which their Prieſthood cou'd 
make good advantages: All theſe may be 
reckon'd perhaps, as additional Cauſes of 
the immenſe Growth of Superſtition, and 
the enormous Increaſe of the Prieſthood in 
this fertile Land. . 


TWILL however, as I conceive, be 
found unqueſtionably true, according to 
political Arithmetick, in every Nation 
whatſoever ; „That the Quantity of Su- 
« PERSTITION (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
will, in proportion, nearly anſwer the 
Number of Prieſts, Diviners, Sooth- 
* ſayers, Prophets, or ſuch who gain 
their Livelihood, or receive Advantages 
by officiating in religious Affairs. For 
if theſe Dealers are numerous, they will 
force a Trade. And as the liberal Hand 


cc 


cc 


cc 


of the Magiſtrate can eafily raiſe Swarms 
of this kind where they are already but 
in a moderate proportion; ſo where, thro 

| any 


a „ „ „ · 
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any other cauſe, the Number of theſe in- Ch. 1. 
creaſing ſtill, by degrees, is ſuffer d to grow WWW 


beyond a certain meaſure, they will ſoon 
raiſe ſuch a Ferment in Mens Minds, as 
will at leaſt compel the Magiſtrate, how- 
ever ſenſible of the Grievance, to be cau- 
tious in proceeding to a Reform. 


Wr may obſerve in other neceſſary 
Profeſſions, rais'd on the Infirmitys and 
Defects of Mankind (as for inſtance, in 
Law and Phyjick) © That with the leaſt 
help from the Bounty or Beneficence of 
* the Magiſtrate, the Number of the Pro- 
ce feflors. and the Subject- matter of the 
«© Profeſſion is found over and above in- 
ce creaſing.” New Difficultys are ſtarted: 
New Subjects of Contention : Deeds and 
Inſtruments of Law grow more numerous 
and prolix : Hypotheſes, Methods, Regimens, 
more various, and the Materia Medica more 
extenſive and abundant. What, in proceſs 
of time, muſt therefore naturally have hap- 
pen'd in the caſe of Religion, among the 
EGYPTIANS, may eaſily be gather'd. 


NoR is it ſtrange that we ſhou'd find 
the “ Property and Power of the Egyptian 
; Prieſt- 


* Which was one Third. Buaouiyny Ns Thy ISIN, &c. 
Sed cum IS Is lucro etiam Sacerdotes invitare wellet ad cul: 
tus ifios (nempe OslRiDis, mariti fato functi) tertiam 
tis terræ partem eis megod'ss, ad Deorum * & 
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Miſc. 2. Prieſthood, in antient days, arriv'd to ſuch 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


a height, as in a manner to have ſwal- | 
low'd up the State and Monarchy. A 
worſe Accident befel the Perſian Crown, 
of which the Hierarchy having got abſo- 1 
lute poſſeſſion, had once a fair Chance for Ho 
Univerſal Empire. Now that the Perſian 55 
or Babylonian Hierarchy was much after F 
the Model of the Egyptian, tho different # 
perhaps in Rites and Ceremonys, we may : 
well judg ; not only from the Hiſtory of : 
the *Mac1, but from what is recorded WF 
of antient Colonys ſent long before by 

f 5 2 
the Egyptians into + Chaldea and the ad- 
jacent Countrys. And whether the Ethio- / 
pian Model was from that of EGyeT, or i ; 
the Egyptian from that of ETHioreia MG n 
(for I each Nation had its pretence ) we ( 
know by remarkable || Effects, that the b 
Ethiopian Empire was once in the ſame 

| Con- 

. — 7 

4e. 

ſacra munia, fruendam donavit Diod. Sic. lib. 1. A re- as 
markable Effect of Female Superſtition ! See alſo the Pa- en 
ſage of the ſame Hiſtorian, cited above, pag. 43. in the z/ 
Notes. | | Pe 
* See Treatiſe II. viz. Senſus Communis, (V OL. I.) er 
pag. 85, Sc. Herodotus gives us the Hiſtory at length in his pe 
third Book. : | 85 22 
+ Diod, Sic. lib. 1. p. 17, & 73. 2 

4 Herodot. Euterpe; & Diod. Sic. lib. 3. M 
| Kare TWw Mean of er Tas N Oed Trcamias Th ru. 
3 Ts dle eib iges, &c. Qui in Meroe ( Urbe, & nc 
2 primaria AEthiopum) Deorum cultus & honores admi- 92 
niſtrant Sacerdotes, (Ordo autem hic maxima pollet auctori- cef 
tate) quandocumque ipſis in mentem venerit, miſſo ad Regem le 
nuncio, vita ſe illum abdicare jubenti. Oraculis euim Deoram art 


has 
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Condition: the State having been wholly Ch. I. 


ſwallow'd in the exorbitant Power of their www 
landed Hierarchy. So true it is, That 


Dominion muſt naturally follow Property.” 
Nor is it poſſible, as I conceive, for any 
State or Monarchy to withſtand the En- 
X croachments of a growing Hierarchy, 
founded on the Model of theſe Egyptian 
and Aſiaticł Prieſthoods. No Su PE RST 


TION will ever be wanting among the Ig- 
norant and Vulgar, whilſt the Able and 


Crafty have a power to gain Inheritances 
*X and Poſſeſſions by working on this human 


Weakneſs, This is a Fund which, by theſe 


*X Allowances, will prove inexhauſtible. New 
Modes of Worſhip, new Miracles, new He- 
roes, Saints, Divinitys (which ſerve as new 

| Occaſions for ſacred DoNATIvEs) will 
be eaſily ſupply'd on the part of the reli- 


| hoc edici: nee fas efſe ab ullo mortalium, quod Dii immorta- 
tes juſſcrint, contenmni. 80 much for their Kings. For 
as to Subjects, the Manner was related a little before. Unus 
ex liforibus ad Reum mittitur, ſgnum mortis preferens ; quo 
alle viſo, domum abiens fibi Mortem conſciſcit. This, the 
People of our days wou'd call Paſſive- Obedience and Prieſt- 


craft, with a witneſs. But our Hiſtorian proceeds E:? 
per ſuperiores quidem ætates, non armis aut vi coatti, ſed 


= mere Superſtitionis & autins Tis Jundz ues faſcino, 
nente capti Reges, Sacerdotibus morem geſſerunt: donec ER G A- 
uENEBS, Afthiogum rex (PTOLOMEO ſecundo re- 
rum potiente) Grawram Diſcipline & . Philoſophie particeps, 
nmandata illa primus adſpernari auſus fuit. Nam hic animo, 
ui Regem deceret, ſumto, cum militum manu in locum inac- + 


cgſſum, ubi aureum fuit Templum Atbiopum, profectus; omnes 

os Sacrificos jugulavit, & abolito more priſtino, ſacra pro 

arbitrio juo inſtauravit. Diod, Sic. lib. 3. : 
| glous 
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Miſe. 2. gious Orders; whilſt the Civil Magiſtrate 

GY WV authorizes the accumulative Do NATION, 
and neither reſtrains the Number or Po 
ſeſſions of the Sacred» Body. 


Wr find, withal, that in the early days 
of this antient Prieſtly Nation of whom we 
have been ſpeaking, twas thought expe- 
dient alſo, for the increaſe of Devotion, 

to enlarge their Sytem of DEITY; and 
either by myſtical Genealogy, Conſecratim, 5 

or Canonigation, to multiply their reveal'd 
Objects of Worſhip, and raiſe new Per- 
ſonages of DIVIN IT in their Religion. 
They proceeded, it ſeems, in proceſs of 
time, to increaſe the * Number of their 
Gods, ſo far that, at laſt, they became in 
a manner numberleſs. What odd Shapes, 
Species, and Forms of Deity were in latter 
times exhibited, is well known. Scarce 
an Animal or Plant but was adopted into 
ſome ſhare of Drvinity. 


+ © ſanctas Gentes, _ herc naſcuntur 
in hortz:s 
Numing |——— 


No wonder if by a Nation ſo abound- 
ing in religious Orders, ſpiritual Conqueſts 


—— 


——_ 
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were ſought in foreign Countrys, * Colo- Ch. 2. 
nys led abroad, and Miſſionarys detach'd, "WW 
on Expeditions, in this proſperous Service. 

"Twas thus a Zealot- People, influenc'd of 

old by their very Region and Climate, and 

who thro a long Tra& of Time, under a 
peculiar Policy, had been rais'd both by 

Art and Nature to an immenſe Growth in 
religious Science and Myſtery ; came by 
degrees to ſpread their variety of Rites and 
Ceremonys, their diſtinguiſhing Marks of 
ſgchbarate Worſhips and ſecrete Communitys, 

= chro the diſtant World; but chiefly thro their 
neighbouring and dependent Countrys. 


1222 


DER. 


WE underſtand from Hiſtory, that even 
when the EGYPTIAN State was leaſt 

| powerful in Arms, it was ſtill reſpected for 
its Religion and Myſterys. It drew Strangers 
from all Parts to behold its Wonders. 
And the Fertility of its Soil forc'd the 
WE adjacent People, and wandring Nations 
who livd diſpers'd in ſingle Tribes, to 
viſit them, court their Alliance, and ſolli- 
cit a Trade and Commerce with them, 
on whatſoever Terms. The Strangers, no 
doubt, might well receive religious Rites 


Fur 


1 805 | bn O0 q 3 y Ay, &c. Hayptii pluri mas colonias EX 
= ee in Orbem terrarum diſſeminatas fuiſſe dicunt. In 
= Labylonem colonos deduxit Belus qui Neptuni & Libye filius 
babetur : & poſeta ad Eupbratem ſede, inflituit Sacerdates ad 
are m Agyptiorum exemptos impenſis & oneribus publicis, 
J Babylon vocant Chaldæos, qui, exempla Sacerdotum & 
Phyficorum, Aſtrolggorumgqus in Agypto, obſeruant ſtellas. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17. Ibid. p. 73. | 
7ere | and 


52 


Mliiſc. 2. and Doctrines from thoſe, to whom they 
W ovbv'd their Maintenance and Bread. 


naſtys or Low-Land States, the Holy Pa- 


Effects; without any attempt of recalling 


any Policy or Religion of the EG vr- 
©. TIANS; yet he had formerly been a Gueſt 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEFORE the time that ISRAEL was 
conſtrain d to go down to EGyerT, and 
ſue for Maintenance to theſe powerful Dy- 


triarch * ABRAHAM himſelf had been ne- 
ceſſitated to this Compliance on the ſame 
account. He apply'd in the ſame manner 
to the EGYPTIAN Court, He was at 
firſt well receiv'd, and handſomly pre- 
ſented ; but afterwards ill us'd, and out 
of favour with the Prince ; yet ſuffer'd to 
_ depart the Kingdom, and retire with his 


him again by force, as it happen'd in the 
caſe of his Poſterity. Tis certain that if 
this holy Patriarch, who firſt inſtituted 
the ſacred Rite of Circumciſion within his 
own Family or Tribe, had no regard to 


and Inhabitant inEcyeT (where + Hiſto- 


rians mention this to have been a national 
Rite; 8 


* Gen. cap. xii. ver. 10, c. : 

+ Abramus, quando Aigyptum ingreſſus eſt, nondum cir- 
cumciſus erat, neque per anms amplius viginti poſt reditun. 
———llius poſteri circumciſi ſunt, & ante introitum, & dum in 
LEgypto commorati ſunt : poſt exitum very non ſunt circum 
ciſi, quamdiu wvixit Moſes. Fecit itaque Joſue cultros la- 
pr & circumcidit filios Iſrael in Colle Præputiorum. 

actum Deus ratum habuit, dixitque, Hodie &g&Aoy F ove 
Hud * Aras dg) cer, abſtuli opprobrium Ægypti a vobis. 


Tej 
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this Affair. Nor was it in Religion mere- 
ly that this reverend Gueſt was faid to 
have deriv'd Knowledg and Learning from 
the EGYPTIANSs. "Twas from this Pa- 
rent-Country of occult Sciences, that he 
was preſum'd, together with other Wiſ- 


other prophetical and miraculous Arts, 
proper to the MAGI, or Prieſthood of 
this Land. 


ONE cannot indeed but obſerve, in after 
times, the ſtrange Adherence and ſervile 
Dependency of the whole HE RRE w Race 
on the EGyPTIAN Nation. It appears 
that tho they were of old abus'd in the 
Perſon of their grand Patriarch ; tho af- 
terwards held in bondage, and treated as 
the moſt abject Slaves; tho twice expel'd, 
or neceſſitated to ſave themſelves by 
flight, out of this oppreſſive Region ; yet 
in the very inſtant of their laſt Retreat, 


Joſue cap. 5. wer. 3. Tam Ægyptiis quam Judæis opprobrio 
erant incircumciſi. Apud Argyptios circumcidendi ritus 
wvetuſtiſſimus fuit, & d agyns ab ipſo initio iſtitutus. Illi 
nullorum aliorum hominum 1untitutis uti volunt. Herod. lib. 
2. cap. 91. Toa & 10d 05 anne N £001 ws £34 voy], N 
dd / Sad T&Twy s” 'Aiwmn)o I ater upyoy]au. Herod, 
lib. 2. cap. 36. Marſhami Chronicus Canon, p. 72. 
* Gen. cap. xvii. 


＋ Julius Firmicus, apud Marſhamum, p. 45 2, 453. 
Vol. 3. E whilſt 


dom, to have. learnt that of + judicial 
Aſtrology ; as his Succeſſors did afterwards 


FI 
Rite;) long * e'er he had receivd any Ch. 1. 


divine Notice or Revelation, concerning 


' 
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Miſe. 2. whilſt they were yet on their March, 
conducted by viſible Divinity, ſupply'd 
and fed from Heaven, and ſupported by 
continual Miracles; they notwithſtand- 
ing inclin'd ſo ſtrongly to the Manners, 
the Religion, Rites, Diet, Cuſtoms, Laws 
and Conſtitutions of their tyrannical Maſ- 
ters, that it was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty they cou'd be with-held from 
* returning again into the ſame Sub- 
jection. Nor cou'd their great Cap- 
tains and Legiſlators prevent their re- 


lapſing 


It can ſcarce be ſaid in reality, from what appears in Holy 
Writ, that their Retreat was voluntary. And for the Hiſto- 
rians of other Nations, they have preſum'd to aſſert that this 
People was actually expel'd EGypr on account of their 
Leproſy ; to which the Few Laws appear to have ſo great 
a Reference. Thus Facitus: Plarimi auctores conſen- 
tiunt, orta per Agęyptum tabe, que corpora fedaret, regem 
'Occhorim, adito Hammonis oraculo, remedium as aa 
gare regnum, & id genus hominum ut inviſum Dets, alias in 
terras avehere jufſum. Sic conquifitum collectumque Vulgus, 
Moſen unum monuifſe, &c. Hilt. lib. 5. c. 3. 
DLEgyptit, quum ſcabiem & witiliginem paterentur, reſponſo © 
moniti cum (Moſen) cum agris, ne peſtis ad plures ſerperet, 
ter minis Ati pellunt. Dux igitur exulum factus, ſacra 
aerptiorum furto abſtulit: quæ repetentes armis Aigyptii, 
fomum redire tempeſtatibus compulji ſunt. Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 2. 
And in Marjam we ſind this remarkable Citation from Ma- 
netho : Amenoplin regem affecaſſe Gad Yuicus Yearhy, 
waTee Ne tis I as autre BiCaoncuromer, Deorum ehe con- 
templatorem, ficut Orum 'quendam Regum priorum. Cui re- 
ſponſum eſt, an qs, Saks id, quod poſſet videre Deos, 
i Regionem a lepreſis & immundis hominibus purgaret. Chro- 
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nicus Canon. p. 5 2. 
+ See what is cited above (p. 52. in the Notes from Mar- 
Ham) of the Fews returning to Circumciſion under Jos Hua, 
aſter a Generation's Intermiſſion. This being approv'd by 


— * 
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lapſing perpetually into the fame Wor- Ch. 1. 
ſhip to which they had been ſo long ac- wWWw 


cuſtom'd. 


How far the Divine Providence might 
have indulg'd the ſtubborn Habit and ſtu- 
pid Humour of this People, by giving 
them Laws (as the * Prophet ſays) which he 

5 ; himſelf 


God, for the reaſon given, ** That it was taking from them 
„ the Reproach of the Egyptians, or what render'd them 
* odious and impious in the Eyes of that People.” Compare 
with this, the Paſſage concerning Mos Es himſelf, Exod. 
iv. 18, 25, 26. (together with Acts vii. 30, 34.) Where in re- 
gard to the Egyptians, to whom he was now returning when 
tourſcore years of Age, he appears to have circumcisd his 
Children, and taken off this National Reproach : Z1P P o- 
RAH his Wife, nevertheleſs, reproaching him with the 
Bloodineſs of the Deed ; to which ſhe appears to have been 
a Party only thro Neceſſity, and in fear rather of her Husband, 
than of G O D. 

 * Ezek. xx. 25. Acts xv. 10. Of theſe Egyptian Inſtitu- 
tions receiv'd amongſt the Jews, ſee our SPENCER. Cum 
morum quorundam antiquorum toleratio vi magna polleret, 
ad Hebraorum animos Dei Legi & cultui conciliandos, & a 
Reformatione Moſaica invidiam omnem amoliretur; maxim? 
conveniebat, ut Deus ritus aliquos antiquitùs uſitatos in ſacro- 
rum ſuorum numerum aſſumeret, & Lex a Moſe data ſpeciem 
aliquam cultus olim recepti ferret. Ita nempe nati 
faique erant Iſraelitæ, ex Egypto recens egrefſi, quod 
Deo pen? neceſſe efſet ( humanitys loqui fas fit) rituum ali- 
quorum weterum uſum iis indulgere, & illius inſlituta ad 
eorum morem & modulum accommodare. Nam Populus erat 
a teneris Fgypti moribus aſſuetus, & in iis multorum anno- 
rum ufu cnfirmatus. —Hebrzi, aon tantum Egypti mo- 
ribus aſſucti, ſed etiam refractarii fuerunt. QAuemad mo- 
dum cujuſque regionis & terre populo ſua ſunt ingenia, mo- 
reſgue preprii, ita Natura gentem Hebræorum, preter cæte- 
ros Orbis Incolas, ingenio moroſo, difficili, & ad infamiam 
uſque pertinaci, finxit. Cum itaque veteres Hebræi, 
moribus efſent aſperis & efferatis aded, populi conditio poſtula- 

E 2 


vit, 


56 MISCELLANEO US 


Miſc. 2. himſelf approv'd not, IJ have no Intention 
Www to examine. This only I pretend to in- 
fer from what has been advanc'd ; © That 
* the Manners, Opinions, Rites and Cuſ- 
roms of the EGyPTIANS, had, in the 
earlieſt times, and from Generation to 
Generation, ſtrongly influenc'd, the H E- 
RE W People (their Gueſts, and Sub- 
; « jets) and had undoubtedly gain'd a 
5 powerful Aſcendency over their. Na- 

. tures. 
How extravagant ſoever the multitude 
: of the E GVPTIAN Superſtitions may 
appear, tis certain that their Doctrine 
and Wiſdom were in high repute, ſince 
it is taken notice of in Holy Scripture, 
as no ſmall Advantage even to Mos x 8 


«3K 


wit, ut Deus ritus aliquos uſu weteri firmatos ts concederet, 
& vounny Aﬀieciay Th aur even ovuCaiveoay (uti b- 
guitur IT heodoretus) cultum legalem eorum infirmitati ac- 
commodatum inflituerit. — Hebrei ſuperſtitioſa gens 
erant, & omni penè literatura deſtituti. Quam alt? Gen- 
tium Superſtitionibus immergebantur, e legibus intelligere li- 
cet, que populo tanquam remedia ſuperſtitionis, imponeban- 
tur. Contumax autem bellua ſuperſtitio, fi prefertim ab 
ignorantie tenchris novam frrociam & contumaciam hau- 
ferit, Tacile wero credi poteſt, Iſraelitas, nuper e fervorum 
domo liberatos, artium humaniorum rudes fuiſſe, & wix 
quicquam ſupra lateres atque allium Agypti Japuiſſe. _ 
4% itaque Deo jam negotium ( et, cum Populo tam barbaro, 
& ſuperſlitioni tam impenſe dedito ; pene neceſſe fuit, ut 
aliquid corum infirmitati daret, eoſque dolo quodam (non ar- 
gumentis) ad ſeipſum alliceret. Nullum Animal ſuperſtitioſo, 
rudi præcipue, moroſius eſt, aut majori arte traftandum. 


SPENCERUs de Leg. Hebr, pag. 627, 628, 629. 
_ himſelf 


REFLECTIONS. 


himſelf, © * That he had imbib'd the Ch. 1. 
« Wiſdom of this Nation ;” which, as is SWW 
well known, lay chiefly among their Prieſts 


and MAG1. 


BEFORE the Time that the great 
Hebrew Legiſlator receiv'd his Education 
among theſe Sages; a + Hebrew Slave, who 


came a Youth into the Egyptian Courr, 


had already grown ſo powerful in this 
kind of Wiſdom, as to outdo the chief 


Diviners, Prognoſticators and Interpreters of 


EGVPT. He rais'd himſelf to be chief 
Miniſter to a Prince, who, following his 


Advice, obtain'd in a manner the whole 


Property, and conſequently the abſolute Do- 
minion of that Land. But to what height 


of Power the eſtabliſh'd Prieſthood was 


arriv'd even at that time, may be conjec- 
tur'd hence; © That the Crown (to ſpeak 


in a modern Stile) © offer'd not to meddle 


« with the Church-Lands;” and that in 
this great Revolution nothing was attemp- 


Wy 


* (1.) Kal EmuSey3y Moin II A H. Z OS IA: 


Avi iv d qurærès iv Nb, Y & kes. Ack. 
Apoſt. cap. vii. v. 22. 


(2.) Exod. cap. vii. v. 11, & 22. 
(3.) Ibid. cap. viii. v. 7. 
(4-) Juſtin. lib. 36. cap. 2. 
T Os cap. xxxix, &. Minimus ætate inter fratres Jo- 


ſeph fuit, cujus excellens ingenium weriti fratres cla in- 
terceptum peregrinis Mercatoribus wendiderunt. A quibus 


deportatus in Ægyptum, chm magicas ibi artes ſolerti inge- 
mo percepiſſet, brevi ipſi Regi percarus fuit, Juſtin. lib. 


36. C. 2, ; | | 
E 3 red, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. ted, ſo much as by way of Purchaſe or 
Exchange “, in prejudice of this Landed 


Clergy: The prime Miniſter himſelf having 


join'd his Intereſt with theirs, and en- 


ter d + by Marriage into their Alliance. 
And in this he was follow'd by the great 
Founder of the Hebreu- State. For he allo 
+ match'd himſelf with the Prieſthood of 
ſome of the neighbouring Nations, and 
Traders || into EGyPeT, long eer his 
Eſtabliſhment of the HEeBRE w Religion 
and Commonwealth. Nor had he per- 
feed his Model, till he conſulted the fo- 
reign Prieſt his ** Father-in-Law, to 
whoſe Advice he paid ſuch remarkable 
Deference. = h 


BUT TO reſume the Subject of our 
Speculation, concerning the wide Diffuſion 
of the Prieſtly Science or Function; it 


appears from what has been faid, that not- 


withſtanding the EGYPTIAN Prieſthood 
was, by antient Eſtabliſhment, hereditary ; 
the Skill of Dibining, Soothſaying and Ma- 
g:ck was communicated to others beſides 
their national ſacred Body ; and that the 


Iliſdom of the Magicians, their Power 


* Gen. xlvu, ver. 22, 26. 

16 r © 

+ Exod. chap. iii. ver. 1. and chap. xviii. ver. 1, c. 
Such were the Midianites, Gen. xxxvii. ver. 28, 36. 
*# Exod, xvii. ver. 17 —24. 
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REFLECTIONS. | 59 
of Miracles, their Interpretation of Dreams Ch. 1. 
and Viſions, and their Art of adminiftring ww 
in Divine Affairs, were entruſted even to 
Foreigners who reſided amongſt them. 


Ir appears, withal, from theſe Conſi- 
derations, how apt the religious Profeſſion 
was to ſpread it-ſelf widely in this Region 
of the World; and what Efforts wou'd 
naturally be made by the more neceſſitous 
of theſe unlimited Profeſſors, towards a 
Fortune, or Maintenance, for themſelves: 
and their Succeſſors. 


ff. e ee 
A 25 . Be £3, 66 3 I 
8 8 1 88 2 Ws . 


Common Arithmetick will, in this 
Caſe, demonſtrate to us, That as the 


* Proportion of ſo many Lay-men to each 
« Prieſt grew every day leſs and leſs, ſo 
« the Wants and Neceflitys of each Prięſt 
« muſt grow more and more.” The Ma- 
giſtrate too, who according to this Ec V p- 
TIAN Regulation had reſign'd his Title 
or ſhare of Right in ſacred Things, cou'd 
no longer govern, as he pleas'd, in theſe 
Affairs, or check the growing Number 
of theſe Profeſſors. The ſpiritual Genera- 
tions were left to prey on others, and (like 
Fiſh of Prey) even on themſelves ; when 
| deſtiture of other Capture, and confin'd 
"I within too narrow Limits, What Method, 
2 therefore, was there left to heighten the 
L ZEAL of Worſhippers, and augment their 
3 Liberality, but © To foment their Emula- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2.“ fion, prefer Worſhip to Worſhip, Faith 
WS © toFaith; and turn the Spirit of ENT Hu- 


« STASM to the fide of ſacred Horrour, 
religious Antipathy, and mutual Diſcord 
“between Worſhippers ? | 


Tarvs Provinces and Nations were di- 


vided by the moſt contrary Rites and Cuſ- 


toms which cou'd be devis'd, in order to 
create the ſtrongeſt Averſion poſſible be- 
tween Creatures of a like Species. For 
when all other Animoſities are allay'd, and 
Anger of the fierceſt kind appeas'd, the 
religious Hatred, we find, continues ſtill, 
as it began, without Provocation or vo- 
luntary Offence. The preſum'd Miſbe- 
liever and Blaſphemer, as one rejected and 
abhor'd of GO p, is, thro a pious Imita- 
tion, abhor'd by the adverſe Worſhipper, 
whole Eumity muſt naturally increaſe as his 
religious Zeal increaſes. 


From hence the Oppoſition roſe of 
Temple againſt Temple, Proſelyte againſt 
Proſelyte. The moſt zealous Worſhip of 


cue Gop, was beſt expreſs'd (as they 


conceiv'd) by the open defiance of another. 
S1iRr-Names and Titles of DIVINIT y 
paſs'd as Watch-words. He who had not 
the SYMBO T, nor cou'd give the Word, 


receiv'd the Knock, 


Down 


REFLECTIONS. 


ven thereby; 


As our * Poet has it, in his AMERICAN 
Tragedy. f 5 


Nor did PRHILOSOPRH , when in- 
troduc'd into Religion, extinguiſh, but ra- 
ther inflame this Zeal: as we may ſhew 
perhaps in our following Chapter more 
particularly; if we return again, as is like- 
ly, to this Subject. For this, we per- 
ceive, is of a kind apt enough to grow 
upon our hands. We ſhall here, there- 
fore, obſerve only what is obvious to every 
Student in ſacred Antiquitys, That from 
the contentious Learning and Sophiſtry 
of the antient Schools (when true Science, 
Philoſophy, and Arts were already deep 
in their | Decline) religious Problems 
of a like contentious Form honey up 3 
and certain Do&rinal TESTS were fram'd, 
by which religious Partys were ingag'd 
and liſted againſt one another, with 
more Animoſity than in any other Cauſe 
or Quarrel had been ever known. Thus 
religious Maſſacres began, and were carry'd 
on ; Temples were demoliſh'd ; holy Uten- 


Dryden, Indian Emperor, Ad 5. Scene 2. 
1 Infra, Pag 1 | 
| See VOL. I. pag. 221, 222, & 350, in the Notes. And 
Iifra, Pag. 79> 80, I, 23 Sc. i Gl 
| 7 8 
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Down with him ! Kill him ! Merit Hea- WWW 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. ſils deſtroy'd ; the ſacred Pomp trodden 
under: foot, inſulted ; and the Inſulters in 
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their turn expos'd to the ſame Treatment, 
in their Perſons as well as in their Wor- 
ſhip. Thus Madneſs and Confuſion were 
brought upon the World, like that CH A os, 
which the Poet miraculouſly deſcribes in 
the mouth of his mad Hero : When even 
in Celeſtial Places, Diſorder and Blindneſs 
reign d: * No Dawn of Light; 


— © No Glimpſe or Starry Spark, 
« But Gods met Gods, and juſtled in the 
« Dark. | Ky” 


* OEDIPUS of Dryden and Lee. 


REFLECTIONS. 63 
1 Ch. 2. 
8 
„„ AP. IE 


„ Judgment of Divines and grave Au- 


thors concerning Enthuſiaſm. 
Reflections upon Scepticiſm.— A 
Scept icł-CHriſtian. Judgment of 
the Inſpir d concerning their own 
Inſpirations.— Knowledg and Be- 
lief.Hiiſtoryof Religion reſum d. 
——Z EAL Offenſive and Defen- 
ve. A Church in Danger. 
——*Perſecution. — Policy of the 
Church of ROME. 


HAT I had to remark, of my own, 

concerning ENTHUSIASM, I 
have thus diſpatch'd : What Others have 
remark'd on the ſame Subject, I may, as an 
Apologiſt to another Author, be allow'd 
to cite; eſpecially if I take notice only 
of what has been dropt very naturally 
by ſome of our moſt approv'd Authors, 
and ableſt Dzvines, 


I T has been thought an odd kind of Te- | 
merity, in our Author, to afſert, * That 
* even ATHEISM it-ſelf was not wholly 


— — 


Vix. In his Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, VOL. IJ. 
1 e exempt 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. © exempt from Enthuſiaſm; That there have 
WWW © been in reality Enthu/iaftical Atheiſts ; 


“ and That even the Spirit of Martyr- 
« dom cou'd, upon occaſion, exert it- 
ce ſelf as well in Zh:s Cauſe, as in any 
« offer.” Now, beſides what has been 
intimated in the preceding Chapter, and 
what in fact may be demonſtrated from 
the Examples of VAaninus and other 
Martyrs of a like Principle, we may hear 


an *excellent and learned Divine of high- 


eſt Authority at home, and Fame abroad; 


who after having deſcrib'd an Enthuſiaſti- 


cal Atheiſt and one atheiſtically inſpir'd, ſays 
of this very ſort of Men, That they 


* are Fanaticks too; however that word 


« ſeem to have a more peculiar reſpect to 
« ſomething of a D EIT Y: All Atheiſts 
„ being that bind GoddeſS-NATURE'S 
e Es 


Ap again: * All Atheiſts (ſays he) 
« are poſſeſsd with a certain kind of 
« Madneſs, that may be call'd + Pneuma- 
« fophobia, that makes them have an _ 

| e tiona 


= 


* Dr. CupworrTn's Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 134. 

+ The good Doctor makes uſe, here, of a Stroke of 
Raillery againſt the over-frighted anti-ſuper/titious Gentlemen, 
with whom our Author reaſons at large in his ſecond Treatiſe 
(viz. VOL. I. pag. 85, 86, Ec. and 88, 89, &c.) 'Tis 
indeed the Nature of Fear, as of all other Paſſions, when 
exceſſive, to defeat its own End, and prevent us in the execu- 
tion of what we naturally propoſe to our-ſelres as our Ad- 
| vantage. 


N 
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e tional but deſperate Abhorrence from Ch. 2. 
= << Spirits or Incorporeal Subſtances ; they wv 

| « being acted alſo, at the ſame time, with _ 
an Hylomania, whereby they madly dote 
upon Matter, and devoutly worſhip it, 


« as the only NUMEN.' 


WHAx the Power of ExTASsY is, whe- 
ther thro Melancholy, Wine, Love, or other 
natural Cauſes, another Learned * Divine 
of our Church, in a Diſcourſe upon En- 
thuſiaſm, ſets forth: bringing an Exam- 
ple from ARISTOTLE, © of 4 Syracuſean 
« Poet, who never verſify'd ſo well, as 
„ when he was 77 his diſtracted Fits.” But 
as to Poets in general, compar'd with the 


vantage. SUPERSTITION at-ſelf is but a certain kind 
of Fear ; which poſſeſſing us ſtrongly with the apprehended 
Wrath or Diſpleaſure of Divine Powers, hinders us from judg- 
ing what thoſe Powers are in themſelves, or what Conduct ct 
ours may, with beſt reaſon, be thought ſutable to ſuch highly 
rational and ſuperiour Natures. Now if from the Experience 
of many groſs Deluſions of a ſuperſtitious kind, the Courſe of 
this Fear begins to turn; 'tis natural for it to run, with equal 
violence, a contrary way. The extreme Paſſion for religious 
Objects paſſes into an Averſion. And a certain 7orrour and 
Dread of Impo/lure cauſes as great a Diſturbance as even In- 


EZ ptwe itt ſelf had done before. In ſuch a Situation as this, 
the Mind may eafily be blinded ; as well in one reſpect, as in 
the other. Tis plain, both theſe Diſorders carry iomething 
with them which diſcovers us to be in ſome manner beſide 
our Reaſon, and out of the right uſe of Judgment and Un- 


derſtanding. For how can we be ſaid to iat or v/e our 

Reaſon, it in any caſe we fear to be convinc'd ? How are 

we Maſters of our- ſelves, vhen we have acquir'd the Habit of 
bringing Horrour, Averſion, Favour, Fondneſs, or any other 

Temper than that of mere Indifference and Inpartiality, muta  —, 
the Judgment of Opinions, and Search of 'Truch ? 
Dr. Mor, F. 11,19, 20. and fo on. 


religious 


66 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2. religious Enthuſiaſts, he ſays: There is this 
Difference; „That a Poet is an Enthufiaſt 
« in jeſt: and an Enthufiaſt is a Poet in 

„ good earneſt.” gy Rs : 

T's a ſtrong Temptation“ (ſays the 

« Doctor) with a Melancholiſt, when he 

e feels a Storm of Devotion and Zeal come 

e upon him lite a mighty Wind; his Heart 

being full of Affection, his Head preg- 

ce nant with clear and ſenſible Repreſenta- 

„ tions, and his Mouth flowing and 

« ſtreaming with fit and powerful Ex 

ce preſſions, ſuch as wou'd aſtoniſh an ordi- 

« nary + Auditory ; 'tis, I fay, a ſhreud Þ* 

Temptation to him, to think it the ver,, 

Spirit of God that then moves ſuper- 

* naturally in him; whenas all that Exceſs Þ* 

Is <« of Zeal and Affection, and Fluency off, 

« Words, is moſt palpably to be reſolv- d 

« into the power of Melancholy; which is 
« a kind of natural Inebriation.” 


TAN Learned Doctor, with much pains 
afterwards, and by help of the Peripatetick 


* 43. 16-- | | 
+ It appears from hence, that in the Notion which this 
Learned Divine gives us of ENTHUSIASM, he compre- 5 
hends the ſocial or popular Genius of the Paſſion ; agreeabl ß 
with what our Author in his Letter concerning Euthuſiaſn i 
(2. 15, 16, 44, 45.) has ſaid of the Influence and Power of the 
Aſſembly or Auditory it-ſelf, and of the communicative Force 
and rapid Progreſs of this extatick Fervour, once kindled, and 


ſet in action. 
Philo- 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Philoſophy, explains this Entbufaſtick In- Ch. 2. 
ebriation, and ſhews in particular *, * How WWW 


« the Vapours and Fumes of Melancholy 
« partake of the nature of Wine.” 

ONE might conjecture from hence, that 
the malicious Oppoſers of early Chriſtia- 
nity were not un-vers'd in, this Philoſo- 
phy; when they ſophiſtically objected 
againſt the apparent Force of the Divine 
Spirit ſpeaking in divers Languages, and 
attributed it © To the Power of new 
+ Wine.” 


Bu r our devout and zealous Doctor 
ſeems to go yet further. For beſides what 
he fays of the | Enthufiaſiick Power of 
Fancy in Atheiſts, he calls Melancholy || a 
fertinacious and religious Complexion ; and 
aſſerts, * That there is not any true ſpiri- 
« tual Grace from God, but this mere na- 
tural Conſtitution, according to the ſe- 
veral Tempers and Workings of it, will 
not only reſemble, but ſometimes ſeem to 
* outfirip.” And after ſpeaking of ** Pro- 
phetical ENTHUSIASM, and eſtabliſhing 
(as our Author ++ does) a Legitimate and 
a Baſtard-ſort, he aſſerts and juſtifies the 
Devotional ENTHUSIASM (as he calls 


— 


F. 20, 21, 23, 1 Adds ii. 13. 1h. 1. 
ln 1 9. 30, & 57. ++ See VOL. I. p. 53. 
F. 63. 


it) 
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Miſc. 2. it) of holy and ſincere Souls, and aſcribes 5 
; lis allo to MELANCHOLY. = 


HE allows, © That the Soul may fink 

« ſo far into Phantaſms, as not to recover 

« the uſe of her free Facultys ; and that 

« this enormous Strength of Imagination 

does not only beget the Belief of mad 

internal Apprehenſions, but is able to 

<« aſſure us of the Preſence of external O- 

« jets which are not.” He adds, That 

% what Cuſtom and Education do by de- 

<< grees, diſtemper'd Fancy may 22 in 

« a ſhorter time.” And ſpeaking * of 

| E xxTAsx and the Power of MELAN- 

cHOLY in Extatick Fancys, he ſays, * That 

« what the Tmagination then puts forth, of 

ce her-ſelf, is as clear as broad day: and 

« the Perception of the Soul at leaſt as 

« ſlirong and vigorous, as at any time in 
<« beholding things awake.” 
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FROM whence the. Door infers, 
e That the Strength of Perception is no 
“ ſure Ground of Truth.” 


H Ap any other than a Reverend Father 
of our Church expreſs'd himſelf in = 
manner, he muſt have been contented | 
haps to bear a ſufficient Charge of Sep: 

Ticiſin. 


. 


93. 25. 
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REFLECTIONS. 69 
= Ch. 2+ 
'Twas good fortune in my Lord BA WWW 
con's Caſe, that he ſhou'd have eſcap'd - 


0 being call'd an ATHEIST, or a SCEP- 
[ TICK, when ſpeaking in a ſolemn man- 
£ ner of the religious Paſſion, the Ground of 
t SUPERSTITION, or ENTHUSIASM 
d (which he alſo terms * 4 Panick) he 
0 | derives it from an Imperfection in the 
- Creation, Make, or natural Conſtitution of 
t Man. How far the Author of the + Lei- 
- ber differs from this Author in his Opinion 


n both of the End and Foundation of this 
ft © Paſlion, may appear from what has been 


- |: Afaid above. And, in general, from what 
we read in the other ſucceeding Treatiſes 
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85 * NATURA RERU M omnibus Viventibus indidit Me- 
n 5 tum & Formidinem, Vite atque Eſentiæ ſue conſervatricem, 
3 ac Mala ingruentia vitantem & depellentem. Veruntamen 
B eadem Natura modum tenere neſcia eſt, ſed Timoribus ſaluta- 
. ribus ſemper wvanos & inanes admiſcet : aded ut omnia ( fi in- 
- = tus conſpici darentur) Panicis Terroribus pleniſſima ſint, præ- 
" = _ cfertim humana; & maxim? omnium apud Vulgum, qui Su- 


0 perſtitione (ques were nibil aliud quam Panicus Terror )] in 
Ch immenſum laborat & agitatur ; præcipuè temporibus duris, 
i I trepidi;, & adverſis. Franciſcus Bacon de Augment. Scient. 
5 lib. 2. c. 13. | 
er The Author of the Letter, I dare ſay, wou'd have ex- 
Wh pected no quarter from his Criticks, had he expreſs'd himſelf 
- as this celebrated Author here quoted ; who, by his Natura 
r- = Rerum, can mean nothing leſs than the Univerſal Diſpenſing 
2 35 Nature, erring blindly in the very firſt Deſign, Contrivance, 
W or original Frame of Things; according to the Opinion of 
2] EricuRUs himſelf, whom this Author, immediately after, 
_— Cites with Praiſe. | 
5 73 * The Letter concerning EN THUSTASu, See 


8 Ve 4. F of | 
5 0 | 
"I 


70 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. of our Author, we may venture to ſay of 
him with Aſſurance, That he is as lit- 
« tle a SCEPTICK (according to the [7 
ce vulgar Senſe of that word) as 2 is Epi-. 
« curean, or Atheiſt.” This may be provd 
_ ſufficiently from his Philgſophy: And for |? 
any thing higher, tis what he no- where 
preſumes to treat ; having forborn in 8 3 


ticular to mention any Holy Myſterys © 
of our Religion, or ſacred Article of our 


Belief, 


As for what relates to * Revelation in 
general, 1f I miſtake not our Author's 
meaning, he profeſſes 70 believe, as far as 
is poſſible for any one who himſelf had 
never experienc'd any Divine Communica- 
tion, whether by Dream, Viſion, Apparition, 
or other ſupernatural Operation; nor was 
ever preſent as Eye-witneſs of any Sign, 
Prodigy, or Miracle whatſoever. Many of 
theſe, + he obſerves, are at this day pre- 
tendedly exhibited in the World, with an 
Endeavour of giving them the perfect 
Air and exact Reſemblance of thoſe re- 
corded in Holy Writ. He ſpeaks indeed 
with Contempt of the Mockery of modern 
Miracles and Inſpiration. And as to all 
Pretences to things of this kind in our 


— 


Iuſra, pag. 315. | 
+ See V OL. I. Pag. 44, 45» Se. And VOL. II. Pag · 


_ preſent 


322. 323. c. 


REFLECTIONS. 


or Deluſion. But for what is recorded of 


Ages heretofore, he ſeems to reſign his 


Judgment, with intire Condeſcenſion to 


his Superiours. He pretends not to frame 


any certain or poſitive Opinion of his own, 
notwithſtanding his beſt Searches into An- 
tiquity, and the Nature of religious Re- 
cord and Tradition : but on all occaſions 
ſubmits moſt willingly, and with full Con- 


fidence and Truſt, to the * Opinions by. 


Law eftabliſhd., And if this be not ſuffi- 
cient to free him from the Reproach of 
SCEPTICISM, he muſt, for ought I ſee, 
be content to undergo it. | 


To fay truth, I have often wonder'd 
to find ſuch a Diſturbance rais'd about the 
ſimple name of + SCEPTICE. Tis cer- 
tain that, in its original and plain ſigni- 
fication, the word imports no more than 
barely, „That State or Frame of Mind 
in which every one remains, on every 
Subject of which he is not certain. He 
who is certain, or preſumes to ſay he knows, 
is in that particular, whether he be miſ- 
taken or in the right, a DoGMATIST. 
Between theſe wo States or Situations of 


1— — 


See VO IL. I. pag. 360, 1, 2, Sc. And Infra, pag. 
103, 231, 315, 316. 5 
+ SeeVOL, II. pag. 205, 206, & 323, &c, And Infra, 


Pag. 317, 318, Sc. | i 
f : F 2 Mind, 


71 


preſent Age; he ſeems inclin'd to look Ch. 2. 
upon em as no better than mere Impoſiure WWW 


72 


Miſc. 2. Mind, there can be no Medium. For he 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WYV who ſays, © That he believes for certain, 


« or is aſſur d of what be believes; either 
ſpeaks ridiculouſly, or fays in effect, That 


« he believes ſtrongly, but is not ſure.” So 
that whoever is not conſcious of Revela- 


tion, nor has certain Knowleds of any Mi- 


racle or Sign, can be no more than Sc x p- 


TICK in the Cafe: And the beſt Chri- 
ſtian in the World, who being deſtitute 


of the means of Certainty, depends only 
on Hiſtory and Tradition for his Belief 
in theſe Particulars, is at beſt but a Scep- 
tick-Chriſiian, He has no more than a 
nicely critical “ Hiſtorical Faith, ſubject 
to various Speculations, and a thouſand 


different Criticiſius of Languages and Li- 


terature. 


Tn1s he will naturally find to be the 
Caſe, if he attempts to ſearch into Origi- 
nals, in order to be his own Fudg, and pro- 
ceed on the bottom of his own Diſcern- 
ment, and Underſtanding. If, on the 
other hand, he is no Critich, nor compe- 
tently learn'd in theſe ORIGINAL S; tis 
plain he can have no original Judgment of 
his own; but muſt rely ſtill on the Opinion 
of thoſe who have opportunity to examine 
ſuch matters, and whom he takes to 


be the unbiaſs d and difintereſted Judges 


| * See VOL. I. p· 146, 147. And Infra, p. 316,317, 320, a 
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4 REFLECTIONS. 9 
; of theſe religious Narratives. His Faith Ch. 2. 
is not in antient Facts or Perſons, nor in www 
the antient Writ, or Primitive Recorders ; 

” nor in the ſucceſſive Collators or Conſer- 
vators of theſe Records (for of theſe he 

3 is unable to take cognizance:) But his 
Confidence and Truſt muſt be in thoſe 

ET modern Men, or Societys of Men, to whom 

= the Publick, or He himſelf aſcribes the 

62 Judgment of theſe Records, and commits 
the Determination of ſacred Writ, and ge- 

| nuine Story. c | 


Lux the Perſon ſeem ever ſo poſitive 
or dogmatical in theſe high Points of 
55 Learning; he is yet in reality no Dogma- 
5 tiſt, nor can any way free himſelf from 
a certain kind of ScEPTICISM. He 
: muſt know himſelf {till capable of Doubt- 
Þ ing : Or if, for fear of it, he ſtrives to ba- 
YL niſh every oppoſite Thought, and reſolves 
5 not ſo much as to deliberate on the Caſa; 
f 


this ſtill will not acquit him. So far are 
we from being able to be ſure when we 
have a mind; that indeed we can never 
be thorowly ſure, but then only when we 
can't help it, and find of neceſſity we 
mult be ſo, whether we will or not. Even 
the higheſt implicit Faith is in reality no 
more than a kind of paſſive S EPT I- 
CISM; © A Reſolution to examine, re- 
* collect, conſider, or hear, as little as 
 _ * poflible to the prejudice of that Behef,. 
EE | | ” 1 - * which 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. which having once eſpous'd, we are ever 
V © afterwards afraid to loſe.” 


Ir I might be allow'd to imitate our 


Author, in _—_ to touch now and then 
upon the Characters of our Divine Worthys, 
I ſhou'd, upon this Subject of BE LIE, 
obſerve how fair and generous the great 
Chriſtian Convert, and learned AposTLE 
has ſhewn himſelf in his Sacred Writings. 
Notwithſtanding he had himſelf an origi- 
nal Teſtimony and Revelation from Hea- 
ven, on which he grounded his Conver- 
fion ; notwithſtanding he had in his own 


Perſon the Experience of outward Mira- 


cles and inward Communications ; he conde- 
ſcended ſtill, on many occaſions, to ſpeak 


| ſceptically, and with ſome Heſitation and 


Reſerve, as to the Certainty of theſe Di- 
vine Exhibitions. In his Account of ſome 
Tranſactions of this kind, himſelf being 
the Witneſs, and ſpeaking (as we may pre- 
ſume) of his own Perſon, and proper Vi- 
ſion, * he ſays only that © He knew a 
« Man: whether in the Body or out of it, he 
% cannot tell, But ſuch a one caught up to 
* the third Heaven he knew formerly (he 
e ſays) above fourteen years before his then 


« Writings.” And when in another Ca- 


pacity the ſame inſpir'd Writer, giving 
Precepts to his Diſciples, diſtinguiſhes 
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REFLECTIONS. 
what * he writes by Divine Commiſſion from C 


what he delivers as bis own Judgment and WWW 


private Opinion, he condeſcends neverthe- 
leſs to ſpeak as one no way poſitive, or 
Maſter of any abſolute Criterion in the 
Caſe. And in ſeveral ſubſequent + Paſſages 
he expreſſes himſelf as under ſome kind 
of Doubt how to judg or determine cer- 
tainly, © Whether he writes by Inſpira- 
e tion or otherwiſe.” He only © thinks 
© he has the Spirit.” He © is not fare,” 
nor wou'd have us to depend on him as 
poſitive or certain in a matter of ſo nice 
Diſcernment. | 


THE holy Founders and inſpir'd Au- 
thors of our Religion requir'd not, it 
ſeems, ſo ſtrict an Aſſent, or ſuch implicit 
Faith in behalf of their original Writings 
and Revelations, as later un-inſpir'd Doc- 
tors, without the help of Divine Teſti- 
mony, or any Miracle on their ſide, have 
requir'd in behalf of their own Comments 
and Interpretations. The earlieſt and 
worſt of Hereticks, 'tis ſaid, were thoſe 
call'd Gnoſticks, who took their name from 
an audacious Pretence to certain Knowledg 
and Comprehenſion of the greateſt My/terys 
of Faith. If the moſt dangerous State. of 
Opinion was this Dogmatical and preſump- 


— 
Ls 


——_— * — : 4 


* 3 Cor. vii. 10, 12. 
1 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
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76 M1iSCELLANEOUS # 
Miſc. 2, tuous ſort ; the ſafeſt, in all likelihood, 95 
Wo mult be the Sceptical and modeſt. - 

THERE is nothing more evident than 5 
that our Holy RELIGION in its original 1 


Conſtitution, was ſet ſo far apart from all 
Philoſophy or refin'd Speculation, that it 
ſeem'd in a manner diametrically oppos d 
to it. A Man might have been not only 
@ Sceptic in all the controverted Points of 
the Academys, or Schools of Learning, 
but even a perfect Stranger to all of this 
kind; and yet compleat in his Religion, 
Faith, and Worſhip. 


. Aus the polite Heathens of the an- 

— tient World, theſe different Provinces of 
Religion and Philoſophy were upheld, we 
know, without the leaſt interfering with 
each other. If in ſome barbarous Na- 
tions the Philoſopher and Prieſt were join d. 
in one, tis obſervable that the Myſterys, 
whatever they were, which ſprang from 
this extraordinary Conjunction, were kept 
ſecret and undivulg'd. "Twas Satisfaction 
enough to the Prieſt- Philoſopher, if the ini- 
tiated Party preſerv'd his Reſpect and Ve- 
neration for the Tradition and Worſhip of 
the Temple, by complying in every re- 
ſpect with the requiſite Performances and 
Rites of Worſhip, No Account was after- 
wards taken of the Philoſophick Faith of 

the Proſelyte, or Worſhipper. His Opi- | 
h nions 5 
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REFLECTIONS. 


School or Sect he fancy'd. Even amongſt 
the Jews themſelves, the SADDUCEE (a 
Materialiſt, and Denyer of the Soul's Im- 
mortality) was as well admitted as the 
PHARISEE; who from the Schools of 
PyYTHAGORAS, PLAT o, or other lat- 
ter Philoſophers of GREECE, had learnt 
to reaſon upon immaterial Subſtances, and 
the natural Immortality of Souls, | 


T Is no aſtoniſhing Reflection to ob- 
ſerve how faſt the World declin'd in “ Wit 
and Senſe, in Manhood, Reaſon, Science, 
and in every Art, when once the Ro- 
MAN Empire had prevail'd, and ſpread an 
univerſal Tyranny and Oppreſſion over 
Mankind. Even the Romans themſelves, 
after the early Sweets of one peaceful and 
long Reign, began to groan under that 


Yoke, of which they had been themſelves 


the Impoſers. How much more muſt 
other Nations, and mighty Citys, at a far 
diſtance, have abhor'd this Tyranny, and 
deteſted their common Servitude under a 
People who were themſelves no better than 
mere Slaves? - 


IT may be look'd upon, no doubt, as 
providential, that at this time, and in 


— 


* See VOL. I. pag. 220, &, And in the preceding 
1 theſe 


Chapter, pag. 61, 


77 


nions were left to himſelf, and he might Ch. 2. | 
philoſophize according to what foreign 


78 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. theſe Circumſtances of the World, there 
WYV ſhou'd ariſe ſo high an expectation of 4 di- 
vine Deliverer ; and that from the Eaſtern 
Parts and Confines of Ju DEA the Opi- 
nion ſhou'd ſpread it-ſelf of ſuch @ Deli- 
verer to come, with Strength from Heaven 
ſufficient to break that Empire, which no 
earthly Power remaining cou'd be thought 
ſufficient to encounter. Nothing cou'd 
have better diſposd the generality of 
Mankind, to receive the Evangelical Ad- 
vice; Whilſt they miſtook the News, as 
many of the firſt Chriſtians plainly did, 
and underſtood the Promiſes of a Mx s- 
SIAS in this temporal Senſe, with reſpect 


to his ſecond Coming, and ſudden Reign 
here upon Earth. 


*SUPERSTI TION, in the mean while, 
cou'd not but naturally prevail, as Miſery 
and Ignorance increas d. The ROMAN 
Emperors, as they grew more barbarous, 
grew ſo much the more ſuperſtitious. 
The Lands and Revenues, as well as the 
Numbers of the Heathen Prieſts grew 

daily. And when the ſeaſon came, that 
by means of a Convert-Emperor, the Hea- 
then + Church-Lands, with an Increaſe of 

| Power, 
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See VOL. I. 133. Ft infra, pag. 90. 
+ How rich and 9 theſe were, eſpecially in the latter 
times of that Empire, may be judg d from what belong d So 
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[3 REFLECTIONS. 79 
Power, became transfer d to the Chriſtian Ch. 2. 
Clergy, 'twas no wonder if by ſuch Riches WY 
and Authority they were in no ſmall mea- 
ſure influenc'd and corrupted ; as may be 
gather'd even from the accounts given us 
of theſe matters by themſelves. 


Wr, together with this, the Schools 

of the antient * Philoſophers, which had 
been long in their Decline, came now to 
:'de diſſolv'd, and their ſophiſtick Teachers 


—_ . — —— 


— 


ö 2 Ry 4, f | 
. I 4 the ſingle Order of the Veſtals, and what we read of the Re- 
. = venues belonging to the Temples of he Sun (as in the time 
oſ the Monſter HELioGaBaLvus) and of other Dona- 
4 tions by other Emperors, But what may give us yet a greater 
> Idea of theſe Riches, is, That in the latter Heathen Times, 
which grew more and more ſuperſtitious, the reſtraining 
Laws (or Statutes of Mort-main) by which Men had formerly 
£ > been with-held from giving away Eſtates by Will, or other- 
© wiſe, to Religious Uſes, were repeal'd ; and the Heathen- 
4 Church left, in this manner, as a bottomleſs Gulph and de- 
| vouring Receptacle of Land and Treaſure. Senaths-conſulto, 


5 & Conftitutionibus Principum, Hæredes inſtituere conceſſum 
: e Apollinem Didymaum, Dianam Ephefiam, Matrem Deo- 
* mum, Cc. Ulpianus poſt Cod. Theodoſ. pag. 92. apud 


E = Marſh. 

* M This anſwers not amiſs to the modern Practice and Ex- 
pPreſſion of Making our Soul our Heir : Giving to God what 

L B has been taken ſometimes with freedom enough from Man; 
and conveying Eſtates in ſuch a manner in this World, as to 

£ make good Intereſt of them in another. The Reproach of 
> the antient Satiriſt is at preſent out of doors. *Tis no affront 

T, 5 to Religion now a- days to compute its Profits. And a Man 
might well be accounted dull, who, in our preſent Age, ſhou d 
5 ask the Queſtion, Dicite, Pontifices, in ſacro quid facit Au- 
rum, Perl. Sat. 2. Infra, pag. 90, and 125. in 

the Notes, and 88. 1014. | 

o va, pag. 61. | | 

; became 
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80 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. became Eccleſiaſtical Inſtructers; the un- 

natural Union of Religion and Philoſophy 
was compleated, and the monſtrous Pro- 
duct of this Match appear'd ſoon in the 
World. The odd exteriour Shapes of 
Deitys, Temples, and holy Utenſils, which 
by the * EGYPTIAN Sects had been for- 
merly ſet in battel againſt each other, 
were now metamorphos'd into phileſophical 
Forms and Phantoms ; and, like Flags and 
Banners, diſplay'd in hoſtile manner, and 
borne offen/ively, by one Party againſt ano- 
ther. In former times thoſe barbarous 
Nations above - mention'd were the ſole + 
Warriors in theſe religious Cauſes ; but 
now the whole World became engag d: 
when inſtead of Srorks and Crocodiles, other Wt 
Enſigns were erected: when /ephiftical 
Chimera's, crabbed Notions, bombaſtick Phraſes, 
Soleciſms, Abſurditys, and a thouſand Mon- 
ſters of a ſcholaſtic Brood, were ſet on foot, 
and made the Subject of vulgar Animoſity 
and Diſpute, | = 
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HERE firſt began that Spirit of Bi- 
gotry which broke out in a more raging 
manner than had been ever known before, 
and was leſs capable of Temper or Mode- 
ration than any Species, Form, or Mix- 
ture of Religion in the antient World. 
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Supra, pag. 42, 46, 47, 60, And VOL. I. pag. 350. 
in che Notes. | wy 
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REPLECTIONS. 


Myfterys which were heretofore treated Ch. 2. 
with profound reſpect, and lay unexpos d. 


to vulgar Eyes, became publick and pro- 
ſtitute; being enforc'd with Terrours, and 
urg'd with Compulſion and Violence, on 
the unfitted Capacitys and Apprehenſions 
of Mankind. The very Few:/h Tradi- 
tions, and Cabaliſtick Learning underwent 
this Fate. That which was naturally the 
Subject of profound Speculation and In- 
quiry, was made the neceſſary Subject of 
a ſtrict and abſolute Aſſent. The allegori- 
cal, mythological Account of Sacred Things, 
was wholly inverted. Liberty of Judg- 
ment and Expoſition taken away. No 
Ground left for Inquiry, Search, or Medi- 
tation. No Refuge from the Dogmatical 
Spirit let looſe. Every Quarter was taken 
up; every Portion prepoſſeſs d. All was 
reduc'd to * Article and Propofition, 


Tuus a ſort of philgſophical EN I Hu- 
SIASM overſpread the World. And Bi- 
60 TRT (a Species of Szperſtition hard- 
ly known before) took place in Mens 
Affections, and arm'd 'em with a new 
Jealouſy againſt each other. Barbarous 


— —. 


* Infra, pag. 332, 3, 4. in the Notes. Et ſupra, pag. 61. 
t any one who conſiders diſtinctly the Meaning and 
Force of the word BIG OT RY, endeavour to render it in 
either of the antient Languages, and he will find how. pecu- 
liar a Paſſion it implies ; and how different from the mere 
Affection of Enthbufra/m or Superſtition, | 


Terms 


il. 82 MISCELLANEOUS 
* Miſc. 2. Terms and Idioms were every day intro- 
wyw duc'd: Monſtrous Definitions invented and 
0 | impos'd: New Schemes of Faith erected 
1 from time to time; and Hoſtilitys, the 
Hi fierceſt imaginable, exercis'd on theſe oc- 
caſions. So that the ENTHUSIASM or Þ 
ZEAL, which was uſually ſhewn by Man- 
kind in behalf of their particular Worſhips, 
and which for the moſt part had been hi- 


therto defenſive only, grew now to be uni- 
verſally of the offen/rve kind. 15 


IT MAY be expected of me perhaps, 
that being fall'n thus from remote Anti- 
= to later Periods, I ſhou'd ſpeak on 
this occaſion with more than ordinary Ex- 
actneſs and Regularity. It may be urg'd 
againſt me, that I talk here, as at random, 
and without-book neglecting to produce 
my Authoritys, or continue my Quota- 
tions, according to the profeſs'd Stile and 
Manner in which I began this preſent 
Chapter. But as there are many greater 
Privileges by way of Variation, Interrup- 
tion, and Digreſſion, allow'd to us Writers 
of M1iSCELLANY; and eſpecially to 
ſuch as are Commentators upon other Au- 
thors; I ſhall be content to remain myſte- 
rious in this reſpect, and explain my: ſelf 


| no further than by a noted Szory ; which 
5 ſeems to ſute our Author's purpoſe, and the 
preſent Argument. 1 
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| | _ - 

'Tis obſervable from Holy Writ, that WWW 
the antient Eye HEsSIAN Worſhippers, how- 
euer zealous or enthuſiaſtick they appear'd, 
\ F” had only a defenſive kind of Zeal in be- 
 F* half of their * Temple; whenever they 
. F* thought in earneſt, it was brought in dan- 
„ger. In the Tumult which happen d in 
. F* that City near the time of the holy Apo- 
ſitle's Retreat, we have a remarkable in- 
> AFAance of what our Author calls a reli- 
 gious Panick, As little Bigots as the Peo- 
ple were, and as far from any offenſive 
> Zeal, yet when their eſtabliſh'd Church 
came to be calld in queſtion, we ſee in 
; © what a manner their Zeal began to ope- 
rate. + All with one voice, about the ſpace 
i © *© of two hours, cried out, ſaying, Great 1s 
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* The Magnificence and Beauty of that Temple, is well 
* known to all who have form'd any Idea of the antient Grecian 
d = Arts and Workmanſhip. It ſeems to me to be remarkable in our 
t learned and elegant Apoſtle, that tho an Enemy to this mecha- 
| 5 nical Spirit of Religion in the EPHESIANS; yet according 
; | to his known Character, he accommodates himſelf to their 
5 Humour, and the natural Turn of their EN THusS1ASM3 
x by writing to his Converts in a kind of Arabitect- Stile, and % 
| almoſt with a perpetual Alluſion to Building, and to that Ma- 
— Jeſty, Order, and Beauty, of which their Temple was a Maſter- 
1— Ec DEE » *EmpixoSounSiv]es 64 TH dt u,. mo *Amgiauv 
=_—_ V. Iesenròy, 500 . ywridis dure Inog Xeisd 2 Ey &@ 
a Van y orxodypn UVERUOADYELENIT Aue eis Va ct EN 
If Fiege. Er & Y vue ov ds ranuxnTHEeO! d 
h = Oer ey wyeUf⁶αi. Eph. ch. ii. ver. 20, 21, 22. And 
+ do ch. iii. ver. 17, 18, Sc. And ch. iy. ver. 16, 29. 
= + AQ. Apoſt. chap. xix, ver. 23. 
1 id. ver, 28, & 34. 1 
s | | “ DIANA 
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84 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2. Diana of the Epheſians,” At the 
ſame time this Aſſembly was ſo confus'd, 
that e greater part knew not wherefore 
they were come together; and conſequently 
cou'd not underſtand why their Church 
was in any Danger. But the EN Hu- 
SIASM was got up, and a PANICK 
Fear for the Church had ſtruck the Multi- 
tude. It ran into a popular Rage or epi- 
demical Phrenzy, and was communicated 
(as our Author expreſſes it) © by Aſpect, 
e or, as it were, by Contact, or Sym- 

te pathy.” | : 


IT muſt be confeſs'd, that there was 
beſides theſe Motives @ ſecret Spring which | 
forwarded this ENTHUSIASM. For cer 
tain Partys concern'd, Men of Craft, ang 
ſtrictly united in Intereſt, had been ſecret- | 
ly call'd together, and told, Gentlemen! 
© £ (or Sirs /) Ye know that by this Myſte- 
«< ry, or Craft, we have our Wealth. Ye 
<« ſee withal and have heard that not only 
here at EpHESus, but almoſt thro- out 
« all As 1A, this PA u i- has perſuaded and 
« turnd away many People, by telling 
them, They are no real Gods who are 
« figur'd, or wrought with hands: ſo that 
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* AQt. Apoſt. chap. xix. ver. 32. : 
+ Letter of Enthuſiaſm, (VOL. I.) Pag. 15, VP 
1 Act. Apoſt. chap. xix. ver. 25, &c. =_ 


REFLECTIONS. 8 
ce not only this our Craft is in danger; but Ch. 2. 
« alſo the Temple it-ſelf. WWW 


NoTHING cou'd be more moderate and 
wiſe, nothing Ran to that ma- 
giſterial Science or Policy, which our Au- 
thor * recommends, than the Behaviour 

of the Town-Clerk or Recorder of the City, 

EE as he 1s repreſented on this occaſion, in 

| Holy Writ. I muſt confeſs indeed, he 

5 went pretty far in the uſe of this mode- 
rating Art. He ventur'd to aſſure the 
People, That every one acquieſc'd in 

*« their antient Worſhip of the great 

3 “ Goddeſs, and in their Tradition of the 

. Image, which fell down from JupITER: 

„ « That theſe were Facts undeniable : and 

« That the new Sect neither meant the 

« pulling down of their Church, nor fo 
much as offer'd to blaſpheme or ſpeak © 
* amiſs of their Goddeſs.” | | 


T rx1s, no doubt, was ſtretching the 
point ſufficiently ; as may be underſtood 
by the Event, in after time. One might 
perhaps have ſuſpected this Recorder to 
have been himſelf a Diſſenter, or at leaſt 
an Occaſional Con formiſt, who cou'd anſwer 
ſo roundly for the new Sect, and warrant 
the Church in Being ſecure of Damage, and - 
out of all Danger for the future, Mean 
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E * Letter of Enthuſiaſm, See VOL. I. pag. 16. &c. : 
tt Vol. 3. ol while 
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36 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. while the Tumult was appeas'd : No 

harm befel the Temple for that time. 
The new Sect acquieſc'd in what had been 
ſpoken on their behalf. They allow'd the 
Apology of the Recorder. Accordingly 
the Zeal of the Heathen Church, which 
was only defenſive, gave way: And the 
new Religioniſts were proſecuted no fur- 
ther. 
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HiTHERTo, it ſeems, the Face of 
PERSECUTION had not openly ſhewn 2 
it-ſelf in the wide World. Twas ſuffi- Z 
cient Security for every Man, that he 
gave no diſturbance to what was pub- 
lickly eftabliſh'd., But when enſive 5 
Zeal came to be diſcover'd in one Party, 3 
the reſt became in a manner neceſſitated = 
to be Aggreſſors in their turn. They E 
who obſery'd, or had once experienc'd this = 
intolerating Spirit, cou'd no longer tole- 
rate on their part.“ And they who had 

| once 
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* 'Thus the Controverſy ſtood before the Time of the Em- 
peror JULIAN, when Blood had been ſo freely drawn, and 
Cxueltys ſo frequently exchang'd- not only between Chriſtian 
and Heathen, but between Chriſtian and Chriſtian ; after the 
moſt barbarous manner. What the Zeal was of many early 
Chriſtians againſt the Idolatry of the old Heathen Church. (at 
that time the eſtabliſſid one) may be comprehended by any 
Perſon who is ever ſo ſlenderly vers'd in the Hiſtory of thoſe 
1 Times. Nor can it be ſaid indeed of us Moderns, that in the 
8 | quality of good Chriſtians (as that Character is generally un- 
2 deritood) we are found either backward or ſcrupulous in aſ- 
ſigning to Perdition ſuch Wretches as we pronounce guily of 


dolatry. 
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once exerted it over others, cou'd expect Ch. 2. 
no better Quarter for themſelves. So tha 
nothing leſs than mutual Extirpation be- 
came the Aim and almoſt open Profeſſion 
of each religious Society. | AR 
| N 


———— 


Idolatry. The name Labolater is ſufficient Excuſe for almoſt 
any kind of Inſult againſt the Perſon, and much more againit 
the Worſhip of ſuch a Miſ-Believer. The very word Chriſtian 
is in common Language us d for Man, in oppoſition to Brute- 
Beaſt, without leaving ſo much as a middle place for the poor 
Heathen or Pagan: who, as the greater Beaſt of the two, is 
naturally doom'd to Maſſacre, and his Gods and Temples to 
Fracture and Demoliſhment. Nor are we maſters of this 
Paſſion, even in our beſt humour. The French Poets (we ſee) 

can with great Succeſs, and general Applauſe, exhibit this pri- 
mitive Zeal even on the publick Stage: PoLYEUGTE, 
Act II. Sc. 6. 


Ne perdons plus de temps, le Sacrifice eff pret. 
Allons y du vray Dieu feutenir Pinter@t, 

Allons fouler aux pies ce Foudre ridicule 

Dont arme un bois pourri ce Peuple trop credule 3 
Allons en eclairer Paweuglement fatal, 

Allons briſer ces Dieux de Pierre & de Metal : 
Abandonnons nos jours à cette ardeur celefte, 


Faiſons triompher Dieu; qu'il diſpoſe du reſte. 


5 I ſhou'd ſcarce have mention'd this, but that it came into 
: my mind how ill a Conſtruction ſome People have endeavour'd 
to make of what our Author, ſtating the Caſe of Heathen and 
Chrittian Perſecution, in his Letter of Enthuſiaſm, has aid 
concerning the Emperor Jurt1awn. It was no more indeed 
than had been ſaid of that virtuous and gallant Emperor by 
his greateſt Enemys ; even by thoſe who (to the ſhame of 
Chriſtianity) boaſted of his having been moſt inſolently aſ- 
fronted on all occaſions, and even treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by 
one of his Chriſtian Soldiers. As ſor ſuch Authors as theſe, 
thov'd 1 cite them in their proper inveCtive Stile and Saint. like 
Phraſe, they wou'd make no very agrecable appearance, eſpe- 
cially in Miſcellanys of the kind we have here undertaken. 
But a Letter of that elegant and witty Emperor, may not be 
improperly plac'd amongſt our Citations, as a Pattern of his 
G 2 | Humour 


8 M1iSCELLANEOUS 
Miſe. 2. — 
LMI this extremity, it might well per- 

haps have been eſteem'd the happieſt Wiſh 
for Mankind, That one of theſe contend- 
ing Partys of incompatible 8 

| ow'd- 


— 


141 


Humour and Genius, as well as of his Principle and Senti- 
ments, on this occaſion. JvL 1aN's Epiſtles, Numb. 5 2. 


JULIAN to the Bos TRENS. 
ce I Shou have thought, indeed; that the Galilzan Leaders 
ce awou'd have efteem'd themſekves more indebted to me, than 
« to him who preceded me in the Adminiſtration of the Em- 
«© fire. For in his time, many of them ſuffer d Exile, Per- 
«« ſecution, and Impriſonment. Multitudes of thoſe whom 
« in their Religion they term Hereticks, were put to the 
« feword, Inſomuch that in Samoſata, Cyzicum, Paphlago- 
« nia, Bithynia, Galatia, and many other Countrys, whole 
« Towns were leveld with the Earth. The Juff Rewerſe of 
ce this has been obſery/d in my time. The Exiles have been 
« recalld; and the Proſerib'd reſtor'd to the lawful Poſſeſſion 
« of their Eflates. But to that height of Fury and Diſtrac- 
« tion are this People arriv'd, that being no longer allow'd 
« the Privilege to tyrannize over one another, or perſecute 
either their ovn Sectarys, or the Religious of the lawful 
« Church, they fell with rage, and leave no flone un- 
« turn d, no opportunity un-imploy'd, of raiſing Tumult and 
* Sedition. So little regard have they to true Piety; fo little 
«© Obedience to our Laws and Conflitutions 3 however hu- 
«© mane, and tolerating. For flill do ave determine and ſted- 
% dily reſolve, never to ſuffer one of them to be drawn in- 
« voluntarily to our Altars. * * As; for the mere People, 
& indeed, they appear driven to theſe Riots and Seditions by 
© thoſe amongſt them whom they call CLERICKS: who 
« are now inrag'd to find themſelves reſtrain d in the uſe of 
« ther former Power and intemperate Rule. * They 
« can no longer act the Magiſtrate or Civil Fudg, nor aſſume 
« Authority to make People's Wills, ſupplant Relations, poſſeſs 
« themſelves of other Mens Patrimonys, and by ſpecious 
«« Pretences transfer all into their own poſſeſſion. * * Por 
« this reaſon 1 have thought fit, by this Publick EDICT, 
« to forewarn the People of this ſort, that they raiſe 19 
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ſnou'd at laſt prevail over the reſt; ſo as Ch. 2. 
: by an univerſal and abſolure Power to WV 
3 * determine Orthodoxy, and make that 
5 Opinion effectually Catholic, which in 
their particular Judgment had the beſt right 
5 to that Denomination. And thus by force 
5 of Maſſacre and Deſolation, Peace in Wor- 


Re « more Commotians, nor gather in a riotous manner about 
1 their ſeditiuus C LE RIC XS, in defiance of the Magi- 
Eo « ftirate, who has been inſulted and in danger of being 
« fond by theſe incited Rabbles. In their Congregations 
« they may, notwithſtanding, aſſemble' as they pleaſe, and 
croud about their Leaders, performing Worſhip, receiving 
Doctrine, and praying, according as they are by them 
* taught and conducted: But if with any Tendency to Se- 
« dition; let them beware how they hearken, or give aſ- 
& ſent 3 and remember, tis at their peril, if by theſe 
« means they are ſecretly wrought up to Mutiny and Inſur- 
« reftion. * * Live, therefore, in Peace and Duietneſs ! 
« neither ſpitefully oppoſing, or injuriouſly treating one ano- 
ther. You miſguided People of the new way, Beware, on 
your fide ! And You of the antient and ęſtabliſp d Church, 
injure not your Neighbours and Fellbæu- Citixens, who are 
enthufiaſtically led away, in Ignorance and Miſtake, rather 
than with Deſign or Malice ! is by DISCOURSE. 
and REASON, not by Blows, Inſults, or Violence, 
that Men are to be informd ef Truth, and convvincd 9 
Error. Again therefore and again 1 enjoin and charge the 
« zealous Followers of the true Religion, no way to injures 


* moleſ?, or affront the Galilzan People.” 


Thus the generous and mild Emperor; whom we may in- 
deed call Heathen, but not ſo juſtly Apoſtate: ſince being, at 
different times of his Youth, transfer d to different Schools or 
Univerſitys, and bred under Tutors of each Religion, as well 
Heathen, as Chriſtian 3 he happen'd, when of full age, to 
maks his choice (the very unfortunately) in the former kind, 
and adher'd to the antient Religion of his Country and Fore- 
fathers. See the ſame Emperor's Letters to ART ABIS, 
Numb. 7. and to HzctzoL vs, Numb. 43. and to the 
People of Alexandria, Numb. 10. See V OL. I. p. 25. 


5 fta, p. 343. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. ſhip, and Civil Unity by help of the Spi- 
ritual, might be preſum'd in a fair way of 
being reſtor'd to Mankind. 


I SHALL conclude with obſerving how 


ably the Roma n-Chriſtian, and once Ca- 
thalick Church, by the aſſiſtance of their 
converted * Emperors, proceeded in the 
Eſtabliſhment of their growing Hierarchy. 


They conſider'd wiſely the various Sper - 


ſtitions and Enthuſiaſms of Mankind; and 


prov'd the different Kinds and Force of 


each. All theſe ſeeming Contrarietys of 


human Paſſion they knew how to com- 
prehend in their political Model and ſub- 
ſervient Syſtem of Divinity. They knew 
how to make advantage both from the 
high Speculations of Ppilgſophy, and the 
groſſeſs Ideas of vulgar Ignorance. They 
ſaw there was nothing more different than 


that ENTHUSIASM which ran upon Sy- 
rituals, according to the ＋ ſimpler Views 


of the divine Exiſtence, and Fhat which 
ran upon I external Proportions, Magnifi- 
cence of Structures, Ceremonys, Proceſ- 
ſions, Quires, and rhoſe other Harmonys 
which captivate Phe Eye and Ear, On this 
account they even added to this /a7fer kind, 
and diſplay'd Religion in a yet more gor- 
geous Habit of Temples, Statues, Paint- 
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* SeeVOL. I. pag. 133. Supra, 78, 79. 

+ See VOL. II. pag. 270, 271. 3 ; y 

1 Supra, pag. 41. 
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ings, Veſtments, Copes, Miters, Purple, Ch. 2. 
and the Cathedral Pomp. With theſe WWW 
Arms they cou'd ſubdue the victorious 

Goths, and ſecure themſelves an AT TIL AX, 

when their C=sARs fail'd them: 


THE truth is, tis but a vulgar Spe- 
cies of ENTHUusIASM, which is mov'd 
chiefly by Shew and Ceremony, and wrought 
upon by Calices and Candles, Robes, and 

figur d Dances. Yet this, we may be- 
lieve, was look d upon as no light Ingre- 
dient of Devotion in thoſe Days; ſince, at 
this hour, the Manner is found to be of 
conſiderable Efficacy with ſome of the 
Devout amongſt our-ſelves, who paſs the 
leaſt for ſuperſtitious, and are reckon'd in 
the Number of the polite World. This 
the wiſe Hierarchy duly pre-ponderating ; 
but being ſatisfy'd withal that there were 
other Tempers and Hearts which cou'd not 
ſo eaſily be captivated by this exteriour Al- 
lurement, they aſſign'd another Part of 
Religion to Proſelytes of another Character 


When this victorious Ravager was in full March to 
Ro ME, St. LEON (the then Pope) went out to meet him 
in ſolemn Pomp. The Goth was ſtruck with the Appearance, 
obey'd the Prieſt, and retir'd inſtantly with his whole Army in 
a panick Fear; alledging that among the reſt of the Ponti- 
cal Train, he had ſeen one of an extraordinary Form, who 
threaten'd him with Death, if he did not inſtantly retire. Of 
this important Encounter there are in St. PE TE R's Church, 
in the Vatican, and elſewhere, at Ro uE, many fine Sculp- 
tures, Paintings, and Repreſentations, deſervingly made, in 

honour of the Miracle. . | 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc, 2. and Complexion, who were allow'd to pro- 
A ceed on a quite different bottom; by e 


inuard way of Contemplation, and Divine 
Love. 


THEY are indeed fo far from being jea- 
lous of mere ENTHUSIASM, or the ex- 
tatick manner of Devotion, that they al- 
low their My/{icks to write and preach in 
the moſt rapturous and ſeraphick Strains. 
They ſuffer them, in a manner, to ſuper- 
ſede all external Worſhip, and triumph 


over outward Forms; till the refin'd Reli- 


gioniſts proceed ſo far as either expreſly or 
ſeemingly. to diſſuade the Practice of the 
vulgar and eſtabliſh'd Ceremonial Dutys. 
And then, indeed *, they check the ſup- 
pos'd exorbitant ENTHUSIASM, which 
3 dangerous to their Hierarchal 

tate, | 


Ix modern V. ont, Propbecys, and Dreams, 


Charms, Miracles, Exorciſims, and the reſt 
of this kind be comprehended in that 
which we call FAN ATICISM or Su- 
p ERST ITION; to this Spirit, they al- 
low a full Career; whilſt to ingenious 
Writers they afford the Liberty, on the 


other fide, in a civil manner, to call in 


* Witneſs the Caſe of Mol ix os, and of the pious, 
worthy and ingenious Abbe FENELoN, now Archbiſhop 
of Cambray, | 


queſtion 


- "REFLECTIONS. . 
queſtion theſe ſpiritual Fears perform'd in Ch. 2. 
Monaſterys, or up and down by their Www 


mendicant or itinerant Prieſts, and ghoſtly 
Miſſionarys. 


THis is that antient Hierarchy, which 
in reſpect of its firſt Foundation, its Po- 
licy, and the Confiſtency of its whole 
Frame and Conſtitution, cannot but ap- 
pear in ſorfie reſpe& auguſt and venerable, 
even in ſuch as we do not uſually eſteem 
weak Eyes. Theſe are the ſpiritual Con- 
querors, who, like the firſt Cs ARS, from 
{mall Beginnings, eſtabliſh'd the Founda- 
tions of an almoſt. Univerſal Monarchy. 
No wonder if at this day the immediate 
View of this Hierarchal Reſidence, the 
City and Court of Ro uE, be found to 
have an extraordinary Effect on Foreigners 4 
of other latter Churches. No wonder if 
the amaz'd Surveyors are for the future 
ſo apt either to conceive the horrideſt Aver- 
ſion to all Prieſtly Government; or, on 
the contrary, to admire it, ſo far as even 
to wiſh a Coaleſcence or Reunion with this 
antient Mother- Church. | 


In reality, the Exerciſe of Power, how- 
ever arbitrary or deſpotick, ſeems leſs in- 
tolerable under ſuch a ſpiritual Sovereignty, 
ſo extenſive, antient, and of ſuch a long 
Succeſſion, than under the petty Tyrannys 
and mimical Politys of ſome new * 
ers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſe. 2. ders. The former may even * perſecute 
ich a tolerable Grace: The latter, who 


wou'd willingly derive their Authority 
from the former, and graft on their ſuc- 


ceſſive Right, muſt neceſſarily make a very 


aukard Figure. And whilſt they ſtrive to 
give themſelves the ſame Air of Indepen- 
dency on the Civil Magiſtrate ; whilſt they 
affect the ſame Authority in Government, 
the ſame Grandure, Magnificence, and 
Pomp in Worſhip, they raiſe the higheſt 
Ridicule, in the Eyes of thoſe who have 
real Diſcernment, and can diſtinguiſh Ori- 


U 


+ O Tmitatores, ſervum pecus ! 


* Infra, pag. 110. 
4F Horat. Lib, 1. Ep. 19. 
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REFLECTIONS. 95 
| Ch. 3. 


| 1 „ ME 
| Of the Force of Humour in Religion. 
Bo —— Support of our Author's Ar- 


_—y LL] 
5 


| |} gument in his Eſſay on the Freedom 
t of Wir and Raillery—— ZEAL 
* Fo: diſcuſs d. Spiritual Surgeons: Exe- 
: cutioners : Carvers. Original 

of human Sacrifice. Exhilara- 


tion of Religion. Various Aſpects, 


= from outward Cauſes. 
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HE celebrated Wits of the M1s- 

CELLANARIAN Race, the Eſſay- 
Writers, caſual Diſcourſers, Reflection- 
Coiners, Meditation-Founders, and others of 
the irregular kind of Writers, may plead it 
as their peculiar Advantage, © That they 
follow the Variety of NATURE.” And 
in ſuch a Climate as ours, their Plea, no 
doubt, may be very juſt. We Iſlanders, 
fam'd for other Mutabilitys, are particu- 
larly noted for the Variableneſs and Incon- 
ſtancy of our Weather. And if our Taſte 
in Letters be found anſwerable to this 
Temperature of our Climate; tis cer- 
tain 


3 


96 MISCELLANEOUS 
| Miſc. 2. tain a Writer muſt, in our account, be the 
10 more valuable in his kind, as he can agree- 
lh ably /urprize his Reader, by /udden Changes, 
0 and Tranſports, from one Extreme to 
„ another. 


| if 


WERE it not for the known Prevalency 
of this Reliſh, and the apparent Defe- 
rence paid to thoſe Genius's who are ſaid 
to elevate and ſurprize ; the Author of 
theſe MiSCELLANYS might, in all pro- 
bability, be afraid to entertain his Reader 
with this multifarious, complex, and de- 
ſultory kind of Reading. "Tis certain, 
that if we conſider the Beginning and 
Proceſs of our preſent Work, we ſhall find 
ſufficient Variation in it. From a pro- 
teſs'd Levity, we are laps'd into a ſort of 
Gravity unſutable to our manner of ſetting 
out, We have ſteer' d an adventurous 
Courſe, and ſeem newly come out of a 
ſtormy and rough Sea, Tis time indeed 
we ſhou'd enjoy a Calm, and inſtead of 
expanding our Sails before the ſwelling Rt 
Guſts, it befits us to retire under the ſt 
Lee-ſhore, and ply our Oars in a ſmooth Wt 
Water. | 


T Is the Philoſopher, the Orator, or the 
Poet, whom we may compare to ſome jt 
Firſt-Rate Veſſel, which launches out in? 
to the wide Sea, and with a proud Mo- 
tion inſults the encountering Surges. We 
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E Ess A v-Writers, are of the Small- Craſt, or Ch. 3. 
= Galley-kind. We move chiefly by Starts WV 


and Bounds ; according as our Motion is 
Y by frequent Intervals renew'd. We have 
no great Adventure in view]; nor can tell 
certainly Whither we are bound. We un- 
dertake no mighty Voyage by help of 
Stars or Compaſs ; but row from Creek 
to Creek, keep up a coaſting Trade, and 
are fitted only for fair Weather and the 
Summer Seaſon, | 


Happ x therefore it is for vs in parti- 


ENTHUSIASM, and purſu'd our Author 
into his * /econd Treatiſe, we are now, at 


Reflections, and have ſuch Subjects in 
view as muſt naturally reduce us to a more 
familiar Stile. WIr and HUMoUR (the 
profeſs'd Subject of the Treatiſe now be- 
fore us) will hardly bear to be examin'd in 
ponderous Sentences and pois'd Diſcourſe. 
We might now perhaps do beſt, to lay 
aſide the Gravity of ſtrict Argument, and 


Averſion to a contrary formal manner, is ge- 
nerally reliſh'd with more than ordinary 


know) has often made Men hate the name 
of wholeſom. And an abundancy of forc'd 


ix. Eſſay on the Freedom of Vit and Humour. See VOL. I. 
| | In- 


cular, that having finiſh'd our Courſe of 


laſt, oblig d to turn towards pleaſanter 


reſume the way of Chat; which, thro 


Satisfaction. For Exceſs of Phy/ick (we 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. Inſtruction, and ſolemn Counſel, may have 
made Men full as averſe to any thing 
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deliver'd with an Air of high Wiſdom and 
Science; eſpecially if it be ſo hgh as to be 
ſet above all human Art of Reaſoning, and 
even above Reaſon it-ſelf, in the account of 
its ſublime Diſpenſers, 


HowEvrR, ſince it may be objected 
to us by certain Formaliſits of this ſort, 
“That we can prove nothing duly with- 
« out proving it in form: we may for 
once condeſcend to their Demand ; ſtate 
our Caſe formally; and divide our Subject 
into Parts, after the preciſe manner, and 
according to juſt Rule and Method. 


Ou x purpoſe, therefore, being to defend 
an Author who has been charg'd as too 
preſumptuous for introducing the way of 
Wir and Hu mou R into religious Searches; 
we ſhall endeavour to make appear: 


iſt, THAT WIT and HumMouR are 
corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
of true Faith. | 


2ly, THrar they are usd as proper 
Means of this kind by the holy Founders 
of Religion. 5 


3/y, THAT notwithſtanding the dark 
Complexion and ſour Humour of ſome re- 
| | | ligious 
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'REPLECTIONS. 


ligious Teachers, we may be juſtly ſaid to Ch. 3. 
have in the main, A wittiy and good-bumour'd WNW 


Religion. | 


AMONG the earlieſt Acquaintance of 
my Youth, I remember, in particular, 
a Club of three or four merry Gentlemen, 
who had long kept Company with one 
another, and were ſeldom ſeparate in any 
Party of Pleaſure or Diverſion. They 
happen'd once to be upon a travelling Ad- 
venture, and came to a Country; where 
they were told for certain, they ſhould 
find the worſt Entertainment, as well as 
the worſt Roads imaginable, One of the 
Gentlemen, who ſeem'd the leaſt con- 
cern'd for this Diſaſter, ſaid lightly and 
without any ſeeming Deſign, © That the 
© beſt Expedient for them in this Extre- 
e mity wou'd be to keep themſelves in 
high Humour, and endeavour to com- 
© mend every thing which the Place af- 
* forded.” The other Gentlemen imme- 
diately took the hint ; but, as it happen'd, 


kept ſilence, paſs'd the Subject over, and 


took no further notice of what had been 
propos'd. 


BEING enter'd into the diſmal Coun- 
try, in which they proceeded without the 
leaſt Complaint ; *rwas remarkable, that 
if by great chance they came to any tole- 
rable Bit of Road, or any ordinary Pro- 

PD | 1 


11 


100 


Miſc. 2. ſpect, they fail'd not to ſay ſomething or 
other in its praiſe, and wou'd light often 


MISCELLANEOUS 


on ſuch pleaſant Fancys and Repreſentations, 
as made the Objects in reality agreeable. 


Wren the greateſt part of the Day 
was thus ſpent, and our Gentlemen ar- 
rivd where they intended to take their 
Quarters, the firſt of em who made trial 
of the Fare, or taſted either Glaſ or Di/h, 
recommended it with ſuch an air of Aſſu- 


rance, and in ſuch lively Expreſſions of 


Approbation, that the others came inſtantly 
over to his Opinion, and confirm'd his 
Reliſh with many additional Encomiums 
of their own. | 


Many ingenious Reaſons were given 


For the ſeveral odd Taſtes and Looks of 


Things, which were preſented to 'em at 
Table. Some Meats were wholeſom : 
* Others of a high Taſte: Others according 
e to the manner of eating in his or that 
« foreign Country. Every Diſh had the 
flavour of ſome celebrated Receit in Cookery. 
And the Wine, and other Liquors, had, 


in their turn, the Advantage of being 


treated in the ſame elegant ſtrain. In ſhort, 
our Gentlemen eat and drank heartily, and 
took up with their indifferent Fare ſo well, 
that 'twas apparent they had wrought upon 
themſelves 7o believe they were tolerably 
well ſerv'd. | | 
| THEIR 


REFLECTIONS. 


THEIR Servants, in the mean time, 


101 


. 
WNW 


having laid no ſuch Plot as this againſt 


themſelves, kept to their Senſes, and ſtood 
it out, That their Maſters had certainly 
“ loſt theirs, For how elſe cou'd they 


« ſwallow ſo contentedly, and take all for 


« good which was ſet before em? — 


Had I to deal with a malicious Rea- 


der; he might perhaps pretend to infer 


from this Story of my travelling Friends, 
that I intended to repreſent it as an eaſy 
Matter for People to perſuade themſelves 
into what Opinion or Belief they pleas'd. 


But it can never ſurely be thought, that 


Men of true Judgment and Underſtanding 
ſhou'd ſet about ſuch a Taſk as that of 
perverting their own Judgment, and giving 
a wrong Biaſs to their REAs on. The 
muſt eafily foreſee that an Attempt of this 
kind, ſhou'd it have the leaſt Succeſs, wou'd 
prove of far worſe Conſequence to them 
than any Perverſion of their Taſte, Appe- 
tite, or ordinary Senſes. 


I MusrT confeſs it, however, to be my 
Imagination, that where ft Circumſtances 
concur, and many inviting Occaſions offer 
trom the fide of Mens Intereſt, their 
Humour, or their Paſſion ; tis no extraor- 
dinary Caſe to ſee em enter into ſuch 4 
Plot as this againſt their own Underſtand- 

Vol. 3. "NL | ings, 


102 MiSscELLANEOVUS 


Miſc. 2. ings, and endeavour by all poſſible means 
A to perſuade both themſelves and others of 


beheve. 


IF in many particular Caſes, where Fa- 
vour and Affection prevail, it be found fo 
eaſy a thing with us, to impoſe upon our- 
ſelves; it cannot ſurely be very hard to 
do it, where, we take for granted, our 
higheſt Intereſt is concern d. Now it is cer- 
tainly no ſmall Interęſt or Concern with 
Men, to believe what is by Authority 
eſtabliſh'd ; fince in the Caſe of Diſbelief 
there can be no Choice left but either to 
live @ Hypocrite, or be eſteem'd profane. 
Even where Men are left to themſelves, 
and allow'd the Freedom of their Choice, 
they are ſtill forward enough in believing; 
and can officiouſly endeavour to perſuade 
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Impoſture. 


Non is it un- uſual to find Men ſucceſs- 


Inſtances, may appear by the many reli- 

gious Faiths or Opinions, however prepoſte- 

rous or contradictory, which, Age after 

Age, we know to have been rais'd on the 

: Foundation of Miracles and pretended Com- 
miſſions from Heaven, Theſe have been as 
generally eſpous d and paſſionately che- 
riſh'd as the greateſt Truths and moſt cer- 

| | cam 
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what they think convenient and uſeful to 


themſelves of the Truth of any flattering 


ful in this Endeavour : As, among other 
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REFLECTIONS. 


tain Revelations. Tis hardly to be ſup- Ch. 


pos'd that ſuch Combinations ſhould be 
form'd, and Forgerys erected with ſuch 
Succeſs and Prevalency over the Under- 
ſtandings of Men, did not they tbemſelves 
co-operate, of their own accord, towards 
the Impoſture, and ſhew, © That by 4 
* Good-Will and hearty Deſire of believing, 
“ they had in reality a conſiderable hand 
« in the Deceit. | 


'Tis certain that in a Country, where 
Fair has, for a long time, gone by Inbe- 
ritance, and Opinions are entail'd by Law, 
there is little room left for the Vulgar to 
alter their Perſuaſion, or deliberate on the 
Choice of their religious Belief, When- 
ſoever a Government thinks fit to concern 
it-ſelf with Mens Opinions, and by its abſo- 
lute Authority impoſe any particular Behef, 
there is none perhaps ever fo ridiculous or 
monſtrous in which it needs doubt of 
having good Succeſs. This we may fee 
thorowly effected in certain Countrys, by 
a ſteddy Policy, and ſound Application of 
Puniſhment and Reward: with the Aſſiſtance 
of particular Courts erected to this end; 
peculiar Methods of Juſtice ; peculiar Ma- 
giſtrates and Officers; proper Inqueſts, and 
certain wholeſom Severitys, not {lightly admi- 
niſter'd, and play'd with (as certain Triflers 
' propoſe) but duly and properly inforc'd ; 
as is abſolutely requiſite to this end of 

2 ſtrict 


104 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2. ſtrict Conformity, and Unity in one and the 
© Y'V fame Profeſſion, and manner of Worſhip. 


Bur ſhou'd it happen to be the T RUTH 
it-ſelf which was thus effectually propaga- 
ted by the Means we have deſcrib'd ; the 
very Nature of ſuch Means can, however, 
allow but little Honour to the Propagators, 
and little Merit to the Diſciples and Be- 
lievers. Tis certain that MAH O MET ISM, 
PAGAN ISM, JUDAISM, or any orher 
BELIEF may ſtand, as well as he trueſt, 
upon this Foundation. He who is now 
an Orthodox CHRISTIAN, wou'd by vir- 
tue of ſuch a Diſcipline have been infallibly 
as true a MussULMAN, or as errant a 
HERETICK; had his Birth happen'd in 
another place.. 8 


— 


— —— 
—— —ä ñ 
— — 


— — — —— 


— 


Fo R this reaſon there can be no rational 
Belief but where Compariſon is allow'd, 
Examination permitted, and a fincere Tole- 
ration eſtabliſh'd. And in this caſe, I will 
preſume to ſay, That Whatever BELIEF 
sis once eſpous d or countenanc'd by the 
Magiſtrate, it will have a ſufficient ad- 
vantage ; without any help from Force 
or Menaces on one hand, or extraordi- 
nary Fayour and partial Treatment on = 
<« the other.” If he BELIEF be in any 5 
meaſure conſonant to Truth and Reaſon, it Y 
will find as much favour in the eyes of 
Mankind, as Truth and Reaſon need deſire. 

/ 5 Whatever 
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- REFLECTIONS. 105 
Whatever Difficultys there may be in any Ch. 3. 
particular Speculations or Myſterys belonging 
to it; the better ſort of Men will endea- 
vour to paſs em over. They will believe 
(as our * Author ſays) 70 the full firetch of 
their REASON, and add ſpurs to their 
FAITH, in order to be the more ſ6c:able, 
and conform the better with what their 
Intereſt, in conjunction with their Good- 
Humour, inclines them to receive as cre- 


dible, and obſerve as their religious Duty 
and devotional Taſk. 


HERE it is that Goop-HUMovuR will 
naturally take place, and the Hoſpitable 
Diſpoſition of our travelling Friends above- 
recited will eaſily transfer it-ſelf into Re- 
ligion, and operate in the ſame manner 
with reſpect to the eftabli/Þ'd Faith (how- 
ever miraculous or incomprehenſible) un- 
der a tolerating, mild, and gentle Govern- 
ment. | 1 9 


EVERY one knows, indeed, That by 
HERESY 1s underſtood a Stubbornneſs in 
the Will, not a Defe& merely in the Under- 

ſtanding. On this account 'tis impoſſible 
that an honeſt and good-humour'd Man. 
ſhou'd be a Schiſmatick or Heretick, and 
affect to ſeparate from his national Worſhip 


on flight Reaſon, or without ſevere Provo- 
cation, 


* Letter of Enthuſiaſm. See VO L. I. pag. 34. 
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106 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. 

Io bepurſu'd by petty INQUISITORS; 

| to be threaten'd with Puniſhment, or penal 
Laus; to be mark'd out as dangerous and 
ſuſpected; to be rail'd at in high Places, 
with all the ſtudy'd Wit and Art of Ca- 
lumny ; are indeed ſufficient Provocations 
to l- Humour, and may force People to di- 
vide, who at firſt had never any ſuch Inten- 
tion. But the Virtue of Good-Humour in 
REL1G1oON is ſuch, that it can even recon- 
cile Perſons to a Belief, in which they were 
never bred, or to which they had conceiy'd 
a former Prejudice. 


FROM theſe Conſiderations we cannot 
but of courſe conclude, That there is 
* nothing ſo ridiculous in reſpe& of Po- 
e licy, or fo wrong and odious in reſpect 
* of common Humanity, as a moderate 
ce and balj-way PERSECUTION. It on- 
ly frets the Sore ; it raiſes the 1/!-Humour 
of Mankind; excites the keener Spirits; 
moves Indignation in Beholders; and ſows 
the very Seeds of Schiſm in Mens boſoms. 
A reſolute and bold-fac'd PERSECUTION 

leaves no time or ſcope for theſe engen- 
dring Diſtempers, or gathering Ill-Hu- 
mours. It does the work at once; by 
Extirpation, Baniſhment, or Maſſacre ; and 
like a bold Stroke in Surgery, diſpatches 
by one ſhort Amputation, what a bungling 
Hand wou'd make worſe and worſe, 5 
the 
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the perpetual Sufferance and Miſery of the Ch. 3. 
: 8 


Patient. 


Ir there be on earth a proper way to 
render the moſt ſacred Truth ſuſpected, 
tis by ſupporting it with Threats, and pre- 
tending to 7Zerrify People into the Belief of 


it. This is a ſort of daring Mankind in 


a Cauſe where they know themſelves ſu- 


periour, and out of reach. The weakeſt 


Mortal finds within himſelf, that tho he 
may be out-witted and deluded, he can never 
be ford in what relates to his Opinion 
or Aſſent. And there are few Men ſo ig- 
norant of human Nature, and of what 
they hold in common with their Kind, as 
not to comprehend, *©* That where great 
« Vehemence is expreſs'd by any-one in 
te what relates ſolely to another, tis ſel- 
dom without ſome private Intereſt of 
« His own,” | 


In common Matters of Diſpute, the 
angry Diſputant makes the beſt Cauſe to 
appear the worſt. A Clown once took a 
fancy to hear the Latin Diſputes of Doc- 
tors at a Univerſity, He was aſk'd what 
pleaſure he cou'd rake in viewing ſuch 
Combatants, when he cou'd never know 
ſo much as which of the Partys had the 
better. © For that matter, reply'd the 


* Clown, I a'n't ſuch a Fool neither, but I 
can ſee who's the firſt that puts t'other 
H 4 


« into 


108 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. into a Paſſion.” Nature her-ſelf dictated 
X this Leſſon to the Clown ; © That he who 
© had the better of the Argument, wou'd 
ebe eaſy and well-humour'd :- But he who 
* was unable to ſupport his Cauſe by Rea- 


e ſon, wou'd naturally loſe his Temper, and 
« grow violent.“ 


WrRE two Travellers agreed to tell 
their Story ſeparate in publick : the one 
being a Man of Sincerity, but poſitive and 
dogmatical ; the other leſs fincere, but eaſy 
and good-humour'd : tho' it happen'd that 
the Accounts of this latter Gentleman 
were of the more miraculous ſort ; they 
wou'd yet ſooner gain Belief, and be more 
favourably receiv'd by Mankind, than the 
ſtrongly aſſerted Relations and vehement 


Narratives of the other fierce Defender of 
the Truth. | 


THAT GOOD-HUMOUR is a 
chief Cauſe of Compliance, or Acquieſcence 
in matters of Faith, may be prov'd from the 
very Spirit of thoſe, whom we commonly 
call CRITICcKs. "Tis a known Preven- 
tion againſt the Gentlemen of this Cha- 
racter ; © That they are generally 2/-hu- 
e mour'd, and fplenetick,” The World will 
needs have it, That their Spleen diſturbs 
'em. And I muſt confeſs I think the 
World in general to be ſo far right in 
this Conceit, That tho all Critichs perhaps 
are 
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ſo, by ill Uſage) have a neceſſary Pro- 
penſity to Criticiſim and Satir. When Men 
are eaſy in themſelves, they let others re- 
main ſo; and can readily comply with 
what ſeems plauſible, and is thought con- 
ducing to the Quiet or good Correſpondence 
of Mankind. They ſtudy to raiſe no Dif- 
ficultys or Doubts. And in religious Af- 
fairs, 'tis ſeldom, that they are known for- 
ward to entertain ill Thoughts or Sur- 
miſes; whilſt they are unmoleſted. But 
if diſturb'd by groundleſs Arraignments 
and Suſpicions, by unneceſſary Invectives, 
and bitter Declamations, and by a conten- 
tious quarrelſom Aſpect of Religion ; they 
naturally turn Criticłs, and begin to queſtion 
every thing. The Spirit of Satir riſes 
with the 21 Mood: and the chief Paſſion 
of Men thus diſeas'd and thrown out of 
Good-Humour, is to find fault, cenſure, 
unravel, confound, and . leave nothing 
© without exception and controverſy. 
THESE are the Scepticks or Scrupuliſts, 
againſt whom there is ſuch a Clamour 
rais d. Tis evident, in the mean while, 
that the very Clamour it- ſelf, join'd with 
the uſual Menaces and Shew of Force, is 
that which chiefly raiſes this ſceptical Spirit, 
and helps to multiply the number of theſe 
inquiſitive and 2/{-bumour'd CRITI - Ks. 
| cre 


are not neceſſarily /plenetick ; all ſplenetick Ch. 3. 
People ( whether naturally ſuch, or made WWW 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. Mere Threats, without power of Execu- 
tion, are only exaſperating and provoca- 
tive. They * who are Maſters of the 


carnal as well as ſpiritual Weapon, may 
apply each at their pleaſure, and in what 
proportion they think neceſſary. But 
where the Magiſtrate reſolves ſteddily to 
reſerve his Faſces for his own proper Pro- 
vince, and keep the Edg-Tools and deadly 


Inſtruments out of other Hands, 'tis in 


vain for ſpiritual Pretenders to take ſuch 
magiſterial Airs. Ir can then only become 
them to brandiſh ſuch Arms, when they 
have ſtrength enough to make the Magi- 
ſtrate reſign his Office, and become Proveſt 
or Executioner in their ſervice, —— 


SHou'd any one who happens to read 


theſe Lines, perceive in himſelf a riſing 
Animoſity againſt the Author, for aflert- 
ing thus zealouſly the Notion of a religious 
Liberty, and mutual Toleration ; tis with'd 
that he wou'd maturely deliberate on the 
Cauſe of his Diſturbance and Ill-humour, 


Wou'd he deign to look narrowly into 
_ himſelf, he wou'd undoubtedly find that 


it is not ZEAL for Religion or the Truth, 
which moves him on this occaſion. For 
had he happen'd to be in a Nation where 
he was 10 Conformiſt, nor had any Hope 
or Expectation of obtaining the Prece- 
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®* Supra, pag. 94. 
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REFLECTIONS. 111 

dency for his «wn Manner of Worſhip, he Ch. 3. 

wou'd have found nothing prepoſterous in WWW 

this our Doctrine of 2 wu 7 

Fact indiſputable, that whatever Sect or 
Religion is undermoſt, tho it may have 
perſecuted at any time before ; yet as ſoon 
as it begins to ſuffer Perſecution in its 
turn, it recurs inſtantly to the Principles 
of MopERAT ION, and maintains this 
our Plea for Complacency, Sociableneſs, and 
GOOD-HUMOUR in Religion. The 
Myſtery therefore of this Animoſity, or 
riſing Indignation of my devout and zealous 
Reader, is only this; That being devoted 
to the Intereſt of a Party already in poſ- 
* ſeſſion or expectation of the temporal 
4 Advantages annex'd to a particular Be- 
e lief; he fails not, as a zealous Party- 
«* Man, to look with jealouſy on every 
« unconformable Opinion, and is ſure to 
« juſtify thoſe Means which he thinks pro- 
per to prevent its growth.” He knows 
that if in Matters of Religion any one 
believes amiſs, *tis at his own peril. 
If Opinion damns; Vice certainly does as 
much. Yet will our Gentleman eafily 
find, if he inquires the leaſt into himſelf, 
that he has no ſuch furious Concern for 
the Security of Mens Morals, nor any 
ſuch violent Reſentment of their Vices, 
when they are ſuch as no-way incom- 
mode him. And from hence it will be 
caſy for him to infer, * That the —_— 
| ;- e 
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112 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. © he feels on this occaſion, is not from 
A © pure ZEAL, but private INTEREST, 
« and worldly EMULATION.” 


COME we now (as authentick Rhe- 
toricians expreſs themſelves) to our /econd 
Head : which we ſhou'd again ſubdivide 
into Firſis and Seconds, but that this man- 
ner of carving is of late days grown much 
out of faſhion, 


"Twas the Cuſtom of our Anceſtors, 
perhaps as long ſince as the days of our 
hoſpitable King ARTHUR, to have no- 
thing ſerv'd at Table but what was 2ntire 
and ſubſtantial. Twas a whole Boar, or 
ſolid Ox which made the Feaſt. The Fi- 
gure of the Animal was preſerv'd intire, 
and the Diſſection made in form by the 
appointed Carver, a Man of Might as 
well as profound Craft and notable Dex- 
terity ; who was ſeen erect, with goodly 
Mein and Action, diſplaying Heads and 
Members, d:viding according to Art, and 
diſtributing his Subject-matter into proper 
Parts, ſutable to the Stomachs of thoſe 
he ſerv'd. In latter days tis become the 
Faſhion to eat with leſs Ceremony and 
Method. Every-one chuſes 70 carve for 
himſelf. The learned Manner of Diſſection 
is out of requeſt ; and a certain Method 
of Cookery has been introduc'd ; by 

which 
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which the anatomical Science of the Table Ch. 3. 
is intirely ſer aſide. Ragouts and Fricaſſees SWW 
are the reigning Diſhes, in which every 

thing is ſo diſmember'd. and thrown our 

of all Order and Form, that no Part of 

the Maſs can properly be divided, or diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from another. 


FASHION is indeed a powerful Miſ- 


treſs, and by her fingle Authority has fo 


far degraded the carving Method and Uſe 
of Solids, even in Diſcourſe and Writing, 
that our religious Paſtors themſelves have 
many of em chang'd their Manner of diſ- 
tributing to us their ſpiritual Food. They 
have quitted their ſubſtantial Service, and 
uniform Diviſion into Parts and Under- 
Parts; and in order to become faſhionable, 
they have run into the more ſavoury way 
of learned Ragout and Medley. Tis the 
unbred ruſtick Orator alone, who preſents 
his clowniſh Audience with a diviſible Di/- 
courſe, The elegant Court-Divine exhorts 
in MISCELLANY, and is aſham'd to 
bring his Two's and Three's before a faſhion- 
able Aſſembly, 


SHOU'DI therefore, as a mere Miſcella- 
narian or Efſay-Writer, forgetting what I 
had premis'd, be found to drop 4 Head, 
and loſe the connecting Thred of my pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe ; the Caſe perhaps wou'd 
not be ſo prepoſterous. For fear * 
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Mis CELLAMANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. left I ſhou'd be charg'd for being worſe 


than my word, I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy 
my Reader, by purſuing my Method pro- 
pos'd: if peradventure he can call to mind, 
what that Method was. Or if he cannot, 
the matter is not ſo very important, but he 
may fafely purſue his reading, without 
further trouble. 


To proceed, therefore. Whatever Means 
or Methods may be employ'd at any time 
in maintaining or propagating @ religious 
Belief already current and eſtabliſh'd, tis 
evident that the firſt Beginnings muſt have 
been founded in that natural Complacency, 
and Goop- HUM OUR, which inclines 
to Truſt and Confidence in Mankind, 
Terrours alone, tho accompany'd with 
Miracles and Prodigys of whatever kind, 
are not capable of raiſing that fincere 
Faith and abſolute Reliance which is 
requir'd in favour of the divinely autho- 
riz'd Inſtructor, and ſpiritual Chief, The 
Affection and Love which procures a true 
Adherence to the new religious Founda- 
tion, muſt depend either on a real or coun- 


terfeit *GooDpNess in the religious Foun- 


der. Whatever ambitious Spirit may in- 
ſpire him ; whatever ſavage Zeal or perſe- 


cuting Principle may lie in reſerve, ready 


to diſcloſe it-ſelf when Authority and 


— 


* Sce VOL, I. pag. 94. And V OL, II. pag. 334 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Power is once obtain'd ; the Firft Scene of Ch. 3. 
Doctrine, however, fails not to preſent us WWW 
with the agreeable Views of Foy, Love, 


 Meekneſs, Gentleneſs, and Moderation. 


Ix this reſpect, RELIGION, according 
to the common Practice in many Sects, 
may be compar'd to that ſort of Court. 
lip, of which the Fair Sex are known 
often to complain. In the Beginning of 
an Amour, when theſe innocent Charmers 
are firſt accoſted, they hear of nothing 
but tender Vows, Submiſſion, Service, Love. 
But ſoon afterwards, when won by this 
Appearance of Gentleneſs and Humility, 
they have reſign' d themſelves, and are no 
longer their own, they hear a different 
Note, and are taught to underſtand Sub- 
miſſion and Service in a ſenſe they little ex- 
pected. Charity and Brotherly Love are very 
engaging Sounds: But who wou'd dream 
that out of abundant Charity and Brotherly 
Love ſhou'd come Steel, Fire, Gibbets, Rods, 
and ſuch a ſound and hearty Application of 
theſe Remedys as ſhou'd at once advance 
the worldly Greatneſs of religious Paſtors, 
and the particular Intereſt of private Souls, 
for which they are ſo charitably concern'd? 


IT has been obſery'd by our * Author, 
That the Jews were. naturally a very 


Letter of Enthuſiaſm, See VO L. I. pag. 29. Er ſupra, 


Pag. 55, 50, | 
| ce cloudy 
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Miſc. 2. © cloudy People.” That they had cer: 
A tainly in Religion, as in every thing elle; 
the leaſt Good-Humour of any People in 
the World, is very apparent. Had it 
been otherwiſe, their holy Legiſlator and WE 
Deliverer, who was declar'd * the Meekeſt 
Man on Earth, and who for many years 
together had by the moſt popular and 
kind Acts endeavour'd to gain their Love 

; and Affection, wou'd in all probability 
' have treated them afterwards with more 
Sweetneſs, and been able with + leſs 
Blood and Maſſacre to retain them in 
their religious Duty. This however we 
may obſerve, That if the firſt Few WR 
Princes and celebrated Kings acted in 
reality according to the Inſtitutions of 
their great Founder, not only Mus Ick, 

but even PLay and Dance, were of 
holy Appointment, and divine Right, 
The firit Monarch of this Nation, tho 

of a melancholy Complexion, join'd Mu- 

-- SICK with his ſpiritual Exerciſes, and 
even us'd it as a Remedy under that dart 
ENTHUSIASM or t evil. Spirit; which 
how far it might reſemble that of Pro- 
þhecy, experienc'd by him || even after his 
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* Numb. ch. xii. ver. 3. ID ; 
+ Exod. ch. xxxii. ver. 27, Sc. And Numb, ch. xvi. 
ver. 41. | | 


Þ 1 Sam. ch. xviii. ver. 10. And ch. xix. ver. 9. 
*þ Ibid." ver. 23, 24. 0 
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- REFLECTIONS. nn 
Apoſtacy, our * Author pretends not to Ch. 3. 
determine. Tis certain that the Succeſlor WW 
of this Prince was a hearty Eſpouſer of | 
the merry Devotion, and by his example [|| 


| has ſhewn it to have been fundamental in || 
ö the religious Conſtitution of his People. ii 
The famous Entry or high Dance per- ll 
] orm'd by him, after ſo conſpicuous a 1 
e manner, in the Proceſſion of the ſacred lth 
y Coffer, ſhews that he was not aſham'd of | 
e expreſſing any Extaſy of Foy or ꝓ playſom 
ls Humour, which was practisd by the 
n || meaneſt of the Prieſts or People on 
” ſuch an occaſion. | 
in 

of . * Letter of Enthuſiaſm, See VOL. I. pag. 45. 
K Y + 2 Sam. ch. vi. ver. 5, 14, & 16. | 

7 Ibid. ver. 22. * 

of . Tho this Dance was not perform'd quite naked, the 
hr, Dancers, it ſeems, were ſo lightly cloth'd, that in reſpe& of 
h Modeſty, they might as well have wore nothing : their 

0 Nakedneſs appearing ſtill by means of their high Caperings, 
U- Leaps, and violent Attitudes, which were proper to this 
nd Dance. The Reader, if he be curious, may examine what, 

relation this religious Extaſy and naked Dance had to the 

ark naked and procefſional Prophecy; (1 Sam. ch. xix. ver. 23, 
ich & 24.) where Prince, Prieſt, and People propheſy'd in con- 


junction: the Prince himſelf being both of the itinerant and 
naked Party. It appears that even before he was yet ad- 
vanc'd to the Throne, he had been ſeiz d with this prophe- 
: ſying Spirit-errant, proceſſional, and ſaltant, attended, as we 
. 3 find, with a fort of Martial Dance perform'd in Troops or 
1 Companys, with Pipe and Tabret accompanying the March, 
together with Pialtry, Harp, Cornets, I imbrels, and other 
variety of Muſick. See 1 Sam. ch. x. ver. 5. and ch. xix. 
ver. 23, 24, &c. and 2 Sam. ch. vi. ver. 5. And Letter 


of Enthuſiaſm, See VO L. I. pag. 45. 


acy, 


Vol. z. | BESIDES 
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Miſc. 2. ; 
WY BEsIDES the many Songs and Hymns 


M1SCELLANEOUS 


diſpers'd in Holy Writ, the Book of P/alms 


it-ſelf, Job, Proverbs, Canticles, and other 


intire Volumes of the ſacred Collection, 
which are plainly Poetry, and full of hu- 
morous Images, and jocular Wit, may 
ſufficiently ſhew how readily the inſpir'd 
Authors had recourſe to HumouR and 
DIvERSION, as a proper Means to pro- 
mote Religion, and ftrengthen /e eſtabliſb d 
Faith. „„ | 


Wu N the Affairs of the Jewiſh Na- 
tion grew deſperate, and every thing 
ſeem'd tending to a total Conqueſt and 
Captivity, the Stile of their holy Writers 
and Prophets might well vary from that 
of earlier days, in the Rife and Vigour of 
their Commonwealth, or during the firſt 
Splendour of their Monarchy, when the 
Princes themſelves propheſy'd, and potent 
Kings were of the number of the Sacred 
Pen-men. This ſtill we may be aſſur'd 
of; That however melancholy or ill- humour d 
any of the Prophets may appear at any 
time; twas not that kind of Spirit, which 
God was wont to encourage in them. 
Witneſs the Caſe of the Prophet Jon Ak; 
whoſe Character is ſo naturally deſcrib'd in 
Holy Writ, 
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'REFLECTIONS. 


PTT ISE as this Prophet was, unlike 
a Man, and reſembling rather ſome re- 


fractory boyiſh Pups] ; it may be ſaid that 


Gop, as a kind Tutor, was pleas'd 70 
humour him, bear with his Anger, and ina 
luſory manner, expoſe his childiſh Froward- 
neſs, and ſhew him r himſelf. 


« ARISE (ſaid his gracious Lord) 
and go to NINIvE.” «© No ſuch mat- 
ter,” ſays our Prophet to himſelf ; but 
away over-Sea for TARSHIsn. He fairl 


plays the Truant, like an arch School-Boy ; 


hoping to hide out of the way. But his 
Tutor had good Eyes, and a long Reach. 
He overtook -him at Sea ; where a Storm 
was ready prepar'd for his Exerciſe, and 
a Fiſh's Belly for his Lodging. The Re- 
negade found himſelf in harder Durance 
than any at Land. He was ſufficiently 
mortify d: He grew good, pray'd, mora- 


119 
Ch. 3. 
NW 


liz d, and ſpoke mightily againſt Hing 


Vanitys. 


AGAIN, I the Prophet is taken into 


favour, and bid go fo NINIVE, to foretel 


Deſtruction. He foretels it. NINIVE re- 


pents : God pardons : and the Prophet is 


angry. 


* Jonah, ch. i, &c. 
+ Ibid. ch. ii. ver. 8. 
1 Ch. iii. ver, 1, &c. 
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120 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2. | 
WY © *Lorp!-— Did I not foreſee what 


« this wou'd come to? Was not this my 
« Saying, when I was ſafe and quiet at 


« home? What elſe ſhou'd I have run 
« away for? As if I knew not how 


little dependence there was on the Re- 
ſolution of thoſe, who are always ſo 
„ « ready to forgive, and repent of what 
1 * they have determin'd. No! —— 
„ ©« Strike me dead ! —— Take my Life, this 
11 © moment. Jus better for me. — If ever 
. | * 7 prophaly aguur ELECT ES 


La 


A 


« AND Doft Thou well then to be thus 
e angry, JoNAHn! Conſider with thy-ſelf. 
A Come: — Since thou wilt needs re- 
te tire out of the City, to ſee at a diſtance 
« what will come of it ; here, Take a better 
* Fence than thy own Booth againft the hot 
e Sun which incommodes Thee. Take 

this tall Plant as a ſhady Covering for 

5 thy Head. Cool thy-ſelf, and be deliver d 
« from thy Grief.” 


WEN The Almighty had ſhown this 
Indulgence to the Prophet, he grew better- 
humour'd, and paſs'd a tolerable Night. 
But the 4 next morning the Vorm came, 


— 


* ſonah, ch. iv. ver. 1, 2, 3. 
n . 
1 Ver. 75 8. 


— — — 


REFLECTIONS. 1 | 
and an Eaſt- Wind: the Arbor was nip'd : Ch. 3. | 
the Sun ſhone vehemently, and the Pro- www 
phet's Head was heated, as before. Pre- 

ſently the ill Mood returns, and the Pro- 
phet is at the old paſs. Better die, | |! 


— FTE AE GI" — 
OG Rs 0 0 2 


« than live at this rate. Death, Death | I 
alone can ſatisfy me. Let me hear no | | 
« Jonger of Living. No! — Tis in 
« yain to talk of it.“ 


AGAIN * GOD expoſtulates; but is 
taken up ſhort, and anſwer'd churliſhly, 
by the teſty Prophet. « Angry he 16; | 
angry he ought to be, and angry he will | 
ce be, to his Death.” But the ALMIGHTY, . 
with the utmoſt pity towards him, in this | 
melancholy and froward Temper, lays open ll 
the Folly of it; and exhorts to Mildneſs, || 
and Goop-HuMouR, in the moſt ten- bl 
der manner, and under the moſt fami- 4 
liar and pleaſant Images; whilſt he ſhews | 
+ expreſly more Regard and Tenderneſs to 
the very CATTEL and Brute-Beaſts, than 
the Prophet to his own HUMAN KIND, 
and to thoſe very Diſciples whom by his io 
Preaching he had converted. | | In 


— — 


In the antienter Parts of Sacred Story, bl 
where the Beginning of things, and Ori- 1 
gin of human Race are repreſented to us, [| 


i 4 


» Ver. 9. | [| 
7 Sce the laſt Verſe of this Prophet, 10 


d I 3 there 


122 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. there are ſufficient Inſtances of this Fa- 

Iniliarity of Stile, this popular pleaſant In- 
tercourſe, and Manner of Dialogue be- 
tween * Gop and Man: I might add even 
between + Man and Beaſt; and what is 
ſtill more extraordinary, between Gon 
and I SATAN. 


WHATSOEVER of this kind may be WM 
allegorically underſtood, or in the way of EX 
PARABLE or FABLE; this I am ſure of, Xx 
That the Accounts, Deſcriptions, Narrations, 


— W 


* Gen. ch. iii. ver. 9, &c. 
+ Numb. ch. xxii. ver. 28, &c. 
Þ (1.) Job, ch. i, & ii. | 
(2.) 2 Chron. ch. xvii. ver. 18, 19, Ec. 
| See BUR XET. Archadl. cap. 7. p. 280, &c. 


Repartees, 
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ll Expreſſions, and Phraſes are in themſelves 

10 many times exceedingly pleaſant, enter- 

i! taining, and facetious. Bur fearing leſt I 

4 might be miſ-interpreted, ſhou'd I offer . 
179 to ſet theſe Paſſages in their proper Light . 
id ( which however has been perform'd by Y 
#3 undoubted good Chriſtians, and moſt A 
Wh. Learned and || Eminent Divines of our . 
Wil own Church) I forbear to go any fur- 3 
100 ther into the Examination or Criticiſm of 3 
1 this ſort. J 
Kitt 2 
* As for our Saviour's Stile, tis not more | 
is vehement and majeſtick in his graveſt Ani- 

i): madverſions or declamatory Diſcourſes ; 

5 than it is /harp, humorous, and witty in his 

1 
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REFLECTIONS. 


other Methods of milder Cenſure and Re- 
proof, His Exhortations to his Diſciples ; 
his particular Deſignation of their Man- 
ners; the pleaſant Images under which 
he often couches his Morals and pruden- 
tial Rules; even his Miracles themſelves 
{eſpecially the * firſt he ever wrought ) 
carry with them a certain Fęſtivity, Alacrity, 
and Goop-HUMoOUR ſo remarkable, that 
I ſhou'd look upon it as impoſſible not 
to be mov'd in a pleaſant manner at their 
Recital, | 


Now, if what 1 have here aſſerted in 
behalf of PLEASANTRY and HuMoUR, 
be found juſt and real in reſpe& of the 


not, it will be yielded to me, in reſpe& 
of the antient Heathen Eſtabliſhments ; 
that the higheſt Care was taken by their 
original Founders, and following Reformers, 
to exhilarate Religion, and correct that Me- 


ject; according to thoſe different Modi- 
cify'd. 


* St. Jo x, chap. ii, ver. 1 i. 
Supra, chap. i, ii. | 


14 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religions; I doubt 


lanchely and Gloomineſs to which it is ſub- 


fications of + ENTHUSIASM above ſpe- 


123 
Repartees, Reflections, fabulous Narrations, Ch. 3. 
or Parables, Similes, Compariſons, and WWW 
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= WY Our Author, as I take it, has * elſe- 


where ſhewn that theſe Founders were real 
Muficians, and Improvers of Poetry, Mu- 


fick, and the entertaining Arts; which they 


in a manner incorporated with Religion: 
Not without good reaſon; as I am apt to 
imagine. For to me it plainly appears, 
That in the early times of all Religions, 


when Nations were yet barbarous and ſa- 


vage, there was ever an Aptneſs or Ten- 
dency towards the dark part of Super- 
ſtition, which among many other or- 
rours produc'd that of human Sacrifice. 
Something of this nature might poſſibly 


be deduc'd even from + Holy Writ. And 


7 — 


* * 


See dr e | 

+ Gen. chap. xxii. ver. 1, 2, &c. and Judg. chap. xi. ver. 
30,31 Ie. | 

Theſe Places relating to ABxaHam and JEPHTHAH, 
are cited only with reſpect to the Notion which theſe Pri- 
mitive Warriours may be ſaid to have entertain'd concern- 
ing this horrid Enormity, ſo common among the Inhabi- 
tants of he Paliſtine and other neighbouring Nations. It ap- 
pears that even the elder of theſe Hebrew Princes was under 
no extreme Surprize on this trying Revelation. Nor did he 
think of expoſtulating, in the leaſt, on this occaſion ; when 
at another time he cou'd be ſo importunate for the Pardon of 
an inhoſpitable, murderous, impious and inceſtuous City; 
Gen. xviii. 23, &. See Marſbam's Citations, pag. 76, 77. 
Ex iſtis ſatius eft colligere hauc Abrahami Tentationem non 
fuiſſe KEKAIVErY MAEvnv ed Cue, actionem innovatamn 3 non re- 
cens excogitatam, ſed ad priſtinos Cananæorum mores deſig- 
natam. See the learned CAPE L's Diſſertation upon 
JzeaTHan; © Ex hujus wati Lege (Lev. xxvii. ver. 28, 29.) 


« JEPHTE Hliam omnind widetur — hoc eft, morte 


<* affeciſſe, & executus eſt in ea votum qu 
% Fud. xi. 39. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
in other Hiſtorys we are inform'd of it 
more at large. 


EVERY one knows how great a Part 
of the old Heathen Worſhip conſiſted in 
Play, Poetry and Dance. And tho ſome of 


the more melancholy and ſuperſtitious Vo- 


tarys might approach the Shrines of their 
DiviniTyYs with mean Grimaces, Crouch- 
ings, and other fawning Actions, betray- 
ing the low Thoughts they had of the 
Divine Nature ; yet 'tis well known, that 
in thoſe times the 2//:beral * fycophantick 
manner of Devotion was by the wiſer 
ſort contemn'd and oft ſuſpected, Þ+ as 
knaviſh and indirect. | 


See VO L. I. pag. 35. 
T Non tu prece poſcis emaci, Ec. 
Haud cuivis promptum eſt, murmurgque humileſque ſaſurros, 
Tollere de Temfplis. . 
De JovE guid ſentis? Eſine, ut prefonere curts 
Hunc cuinam ? 
Qua tu mercede Deorum 
Emeris auriculas ? - 
O curve in terris anime, & cæœleſtium inanes ! 
Quid juvat hoc, Templis noſtros immittere mores, 
Et bona Diis ex hac ſcelerata ducere pulpa ? 


Perl. Sat. 2. 


Non eft meum, fi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 
Decurrere. 


: Hor. lib. 3. Od. 29. 
See VOL, I. pag. 133. Ef ſupra, pag. 79. in the 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GY WW How different an Air and Aſpect che 


good and virtuous were preſum'd to car- 
ry with them to the Temple, let Pr vu- 
TARCH ingly, inſtead of many others, 
witneſs, in his excellent Treatiſe of * Su- 


perſtition ; 


* gdęcg tbeveor]es EMn⁰ xomd Th Samnduluonin, 
nde, I. Co o... cuCCamTuis, fines & c- 
ownv Kg, Rego ice, ENNOKITES a@ggTWVNG es, KC. 
"of ae e 62 TK s! (fays he, ra to his then 
« declining Countrymen) who in a way of Superſtition run 
« fo eafily into the Reliſh of barbarous Nations, and bring 
« into Religion that frightful Mein of fordid and wilifying 
« Devotion, ill-fawour'd Humiliation and Contrition, abjed 
« Looks and Countenances, Conflernations, Proftrations, Diſ- 
& fgurations, and, in the Act of Worſhip, Diſtortions, con- 
« ftrain'd and painful Poſtures of the Body, wry Faces, beg- 
« garly Tones, Mumpings, Grimaces, Cringings, and the ret 
« of this kind. A ſhame indeed to us Grecians 
«© For to us (wwe know) "tis preſcrib'd from of old by our fe- 
« cutiar Laws concerning Muſick, and the public Chorus's, 
that we ſhould perform in the handſomeſt manner, and 
« evith a juit and manly Countenance, avoiding thoſe Gri- 
« maces and Contortions of which ſome Singers contra a 
& Habit. And fhall wwe not in the more immediate Waorſhip 
« of the DEITY preſerve this liberal Air and manly Ap- 
<«« pearance? Or, on the contrary, whilſt we are nicely ob- 
« ſervant of other Forms and Decencys in the Temple, ſhall 
« ave neglect this greater Decency in Voice, Words, and Man- 
% ners; and with wile Cries, Fawwnings, and proſtitute Beha- 
« wwour, betray the natural Dignity and Majeſiy of that Divine 
« Religion and National Worſhip deliver'd down to us by our 
« Forefathers, and furg'd from every thing of a barbarous 
& and ſavage kind? 

What PLUTARCH mentions here, of the juf? Counte- 
nance or liberal Air, the go 4a AAA, of the Muſical Per- 
former, is agreeably illuſtrated in his ALc1BIADES: 
Twas that heroick Youth who, as appears by this Hiſtorian, 
firſt gave occaſion to the ATHENIANs of the higher 
Rank wholly to abandon the uſe of Flutes; which had — 

| | , | een 


R EFLECTIONS. 


enough 


—— 


been highly in favour with them. The Reaſon given, was 
« the illiberal Air which attended ſuch Performers, and the 
« unmanly Disfiguration of their Looks and Countenance 
« which this Piping-work produc'd.” As for the real Figure 
or Plight of the ſuper/titious Mind, our Author thus de- 
ſcribes it: © Gladly wwou'd the poor comfortleſs Mind, by 
« quhiles, keep Feſtival and rejoice : But ſuch as its Reli- 
« gion is, there can be no free Mirth or Toy belonging to it. 
« Publick Thankſgivings are but private Mournings. Sighs 
and Sorrows accompany its Praiſes, Fears and Horrours 
« corrupt its beſt Affection. When it L the outward 
« Ornaments of beſi Apparel for the Temple, it even then 
&« frikes Melancholy, and appears in Paleneſs and ghaſtly 
% Looks. While it worſhips, it trembles. It ſends up Vows 
« in faint and feeble Voices, with eager Hopes, Defires, and 
« Paſſions, diſcoverable in the whole Diforder of the outward 
'& Frame: and, in the main, it evinces plainly by Practice, 
&* that the Notion of PYTHAGORAS was but wain, 
« who dard afſert, That we were then in the belt State, and 


*« carry'd our moſt becoming Looks with us, when we ap- 


& proach'd the Gods. For then, above all other Seaſons, are 


« the Superſtitious found in the moſt abject miſerable State of 


Mind, and with the meaneft Preſence and Behaviour ; 
«© approaching the Sacred Shrines of the Divine Powers in the 


127 
perſlition, and in another againſt the Epi- Ch. 3. 
curean Atheiſm, where it will plainly (WW 


« ſame manner as they wou'd the Dens of Bears or Lions, 
* the Caves of Baſilisks or Dragons, or other hideous Re- 


« ceſſes of wild Beaſts or raging Monſters. To me therefore it 
« affears ewonderful, that eve fhoud arraign Atheiſm as 
, zmpious 3 whillt Superſtition eſcapes the Charge. Shall he 
« who holds there are no Divine Powers, be efleem'd im- 
, pious; and ſhall not he be efteem'd far more impious who 
* holds the Divine Beings ſuch in their Nature as the Super- 
« flitious believe and repreſent ? For my own part, 1 had 
rather Men fhou'd ſay of me, &c.” See V OL. I. pag. 41. 
in the Notes. Nothing can be more remarkable than 


what our Author ſays again, a little below. The Atheiſt 


believes there is no Deity; the Religioniſt (or ſuperſtitious 
* Believer) avifhes there were none. If he believes, "tis 
* againſt his Will: miſtruſt he dares not, nor call his Thought 
* in queſtion. But cou'd he with Security, at once, throw 


«off 


it, N 
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Miſc. 2. enough appear * what a ſhare GO O p- 


Hu xo had in that which the politer 
Antients eſteem'd as Piety, and true Religion. 


2 — 


<« off that oppreſſive Fear, aich like the Rock of TANTALUus 
' © ;mpends, and preſſes over him, he wou'd with equal Joy 
« ſpurn his inſlaving Thought, and embrace the Atheiſt's 
« State and Opinion as his happieſt Deliverance. Atheifls 
are free of Superſtition, but the Superſlitious are ever 
«« willing Atheiſts, tho impotent in their Thought, and un- 
& able to believe of the Divine Being as they gladly wou'd, 
« Nuvi 3 T6 & Ahe Saoideuoias uItv ptreqr d IN 
& Saridainey Th marries dds ov, devise 28 i 
„ * lege Lei et S o Gt See VOL. I. pag. 
35, 36, 40, 41. Co 1 
* Where ſpeaking of Religion, as it ſtood in the Heathen 
Church, and in his own time; he confeſſes, That as to the 
«« vulgar Diſpoſition, there was no Remedy. Many even of 
the better fort would be found, of courſe, to intermix with 
« their Veneration and Eſteem ſomething of Terror or Fear 
in their religious Worſhip, which might give it perhaps the 
« Character of SUPERSTIT ION: But that this Evil 
„ was a thouſand times over-balanc'd by the Satisfaction, 
« Hope, Joy and Delight which attended religious Worſhip, 
« 'This (lays he) is plain and evident from the moſt demon- 
« ſtrable Teſtimonys. For neither the Societys, or Publick 
« Meetings in the Temples, nor the Feſtivals themſelves, nor 
any other diverting Partys, Sights, or Entertainments, are 
more delightful or rejoicing than what we our-ſelves be- 
hold, and act in the Divine Worſhip, and in the Holy Sa- 
crifices and Myſterys which belong to it. Our Diſpoſition 
„and Temper is not, on this occaſion, as if we were in the 
- « Preſence of worldly Potentates, dread Sovereigns, and De- 
ſpotick Princes. Nor are we here found meanly humbling 
our-ſelves, crouching in Fear and Awe, and full of Anxiety 
« and Confuſion, as wou'd be natural to us in ſuch a Cafe. 
«« But where the Divinity is eſteem'd the neareſt, and molt 
& immediately preſent, there Horrours and Amazements are 
« the furtheſt baniſh'd ; there the Heart, we find, gives freeſt 
« way to Pleaſure, to Entertainment, to Play, Mirth, Hu- 
* mour, and Diverſion; and this even to an Exceſs.” 


* 


* 


* 


H 


o 
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* 


* 
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© 
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BUT NOW, methinks, I have been 
ſufficiently grave and ſerzous, in defence 
of what is directly contrary to Seriouſneſs 
and Gravity. I have very /olemnly plead- 
ed for Gaiety and Goop-Humour: I 
have declaim'd againſt Pedantry in learned 
Language, and oppos'd Formality in Form. 
I now find my-ſelf ſomewhat impatient to 
get looſe from the Conſtraint of Method: 
And I pretend lawfully to exerciſe the Pri- 
vilege which I have aſſerted, of ramblin 
from Subject to Subject, from Stile to Stile, 
in my MISCELLANEOUS manner, ac- 
cording to my preſent Profeſſion _ Cha- 
racter. 


I May, in the mean while, be cen- 
ſur d probably for paſſing over my. Third 
Head. But the methodical Reader, if he 
be ſcrupulous about it, may content him 
ſelf with looking back: And if poſſibly he 
can pick it out of my Second, he will for- 
give this Anticipation, in a Writing which 
is govern'd leſs by Form than Humour. 1 
had indeed reſolv'd with my-ſelf to make 
a large Collection of Paſſages from our 
moſt eminent and learned Divines, in or- 
der to have ſet forth this Latter Head of 
my Chapter ; and by better Authority 
than my own to have evinc'd, © That we 
* had in the main @ good-bumour”d Reli- 
gion. 
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Mis CELLANEOUS 
But after conſidering a little 
while, I came to this ſhort Iſſue with my. 
ſelf : © That it was better not to cite af 
* all, than to cite partially.” Now if I 
cited fairly what was ſaid as well on the 
melancholy as the chearful fide of our Re- 
ligion, the Matter, I found, wou'd he 
pretty doubtfully balanc'd : And the Reſult 


at laſt wou'd be this; That, generally 


„ ſpeaking, as oft as a Divine was in good 
C Humour, we ſhou'd find REL1Gtiox 
« the ſweeteſt and beſt- humour d thing in 
Nature: But at other times (and that, 
<« pretty often) we ſhou'd find a very dif- 
ferent Face of Matters.” 


THrvs are we alternately exalted and 


humbled, chear'd and dejected, according 


as our ſpiritual * Director is himſelf in- 
fluenc'd : And this, peradventure, for our 
Edification and Advantage; That by 


© theſe Contrarietys and Changes we may 


* be render'd more ſupple and compliant.” 
If we are very low, and down; we are 
c taken up. If we are up, and high, we are 
* taken doum.— This is Diſcipline. This is 
Authority and Command. Did Religion 
carry conſtantly one and the ſame Face, and 
were it always repreſented to us alike in 
every reſpect; we might perhaps be over- 
bold, and make Acquaintance with it, in 


— 


* Supra, pag. 39. h 
too 
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too familiar a manner: We might think Ch. 3. 


our-ſelves fully knowing in it, and aſſur d www 


ok its true Character and Genius. From 


whence perhaps we might become more re- 
fractory towards the Ghoſtly Teachers of 
it, and be apt to ſubmit our-ſelves the leſs 
to thoſe who, by Appointment and Au- 
thority, repreſent it to us, in ſuch Lights, 
as they eſteem moſt proper and convenient. 


I 6H ALL therefore not only conclude 


obruptly, but even ſceprically on this my 
loft Head: referring my Reader to what 


has been ſaid already, on my preceding 
Heads, for the bare probability “ of our 
„having, in the main, a wirty and good- 
« bumour'd RELIGION.“ 


THIS, however, I may preſume to aſ- 
ſert; That there are undoubtedly ſome 
Countenances or Aspects of our Religion, 


which are humorous and pleaſant in them- 


ſelves; and that the ſadder Repreſentations 
of it are many times ſo over- ſad and diſinal, 
that they are apt to excite a very contrary 


Paſſion to what is intended by the Re- 
preſenters, | | | 


MISCEL- 


% 
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Miſc. 2. 
WWW 


MISCELLANY III 


CHAP; 1 

Further Remarks on the 8 of 

the Treatiſes.—Ilis Order and 

Deſgn. His Remarks on the 
SUCCESSION of Wit, and Pro- 
0 greſs of Letters, and Philoſophy. 
Of Words, Relations, Aﬀec- 
W . Country-Men and Coun- 
Old-. E N G L AN D. - a- 
5.20 of the Soil ——Virtuoſi, and 

Philoſophers. A TasTE, 


Hb already aſſerted my Pri- 


vilege, as a MiscELLANEOUSO 

or Ess AY-Writer of the modern 
Eſtabliſhment ; to write on every Sub- 
ject, and in every Method, as I fancy; 
to uſe Order, or lay it aſide, as I think fir; 
and to treat of Order and Method in other | 
Works, tho free perhaps and unconfin'd as 
to my own: I ſhall preſume, 1 in this place, [ 

to 


— a OTTER on 
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Edition they are rang'd. 


NoTwWITHSTANDING the high Airs 
of SCEPTICISM Which our Author aſ- 
ſumes in his firſt Piece; I cannot, after 
all, but imagine that even there he proves 
himſelf, at the bottom, a real DOGMATIST, 
and ſhews plainly that he has his private 
Opinion, Belief or Faith, as ſtrong as any 


| Devotee or Religioniſt of em all. Tho 


he affects perhaps to ſtrike at other Hy- 
potheſes and Schemes; he has ſomething 


of his own ſtill in reſerve, and holds a 


certain Plan or Syſtem peculiar to himſelf, 
or ſuch, at leaſt, in which he has at pre- 
ſent but few Companions or Followers. 


ON this account I look upon his Ma- 
nagement to have been much after the 
rate of ſome ambitious ARCHITECT; 


who being call'd perhaps to prop a Roof, 


redreſs a leaning Wall, or add to ſome 
particular Apartment, is not contented 
with this ſmall Specimen of his Maſter- 
ſhip ;- but pretending to demonſtrate the 
Un-ſerviceableneſs and Inconvenience of 
the old Fobrick, forms the Deſign of a 
new Building, and longs to ſhew his Skill 


in the principal Parts of Architecture and 
Mechanicks, 7 


Vol. 3. K . 


- 
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to conſider the preſent Method and Order Ch. 1. 
of my Author's Treatiſes, as in this jont= wWw 


Miſc. Jo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


T 1s certain that in matters of Learn- 


ing and W the Practice of pulling 


down is far pleaſanter, and affords more 
Entertainment, than that of building and 
ſetting up. Many have ſucceeded, to a mi- 
racle, in the firſt, who have miſerably fallen 
in the latter of theſe Attempts. We may 
find a thouſand Engineers who can /ap, 
undermine, and blow up, with admirable 
Dexterity, for one fingle-one who can 
build a Fort, or lay the Plat-form of a Ci- 
tadel. And tho Compaſſion in real War 
may make the ruinous Practice leſs de- 
lightful, tis certain that in the Iiterate war- 
ring-World, the ſpringing of . Mines, the 
blowing up of Towers, Baſtions, and Ram- 
parts of PHIL OSO PHV, with Syſtems, 
Hypotheſes, Opinions, and Doctrines into 
the Air, is a Spectacle of all other the moſt 
naturally rejoicing. © 


Ou x Author, we ſuppoſe, might have 
done well to conſider this. We have fair- 
ly conducted him thro his t and ſecond 
LETTER, and have brought him, as we 
ſee here, into his third Piece. He has hi- 
therto, methinks, kept up his ſapping Me- 
thod and unravelling Humour, with tole- 
Table good Grace. He has given only ſome 
few, and very ſlender * Hints of going -_— 

| ther, 


„Vin. In the Letter of Enthuſiaſm, which makes Treatiſe I. 
See VOL. I. pag. 41, 43, 44, 49. at the — 
: | An 
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0 ther, or attempting to ere& any Scheme Ch. 1. 
1 or Model which may diſcover his Pretence WWW 
i co a real Archite#-Capacity. Even in this 

his Third Piece he carrys with him the 

ſame ſceptical Mein : and what he offers 

by way of Project or Hypotheſis, is very 

faint, hardly ſpoken aloud ; but mutter'd 

to himſelf, in a kind of dubious Whiſper, 

or feign d SoLILoqQuy, What he dif- 

covers of Form and Method, is indeed ſo 
accompany'd with the random Mz/ce/laneous 

Air, that it may paſs for Raillery, rather 

than good Earneſt. 'Tis in his following 

* Treatiſe that he diſcovers himſelf openly, 

as a plain Dogmatiſt, a Formaliſt, and Man 

of Method ; with his Hypotheſis tack'd to 

im, and his Opinions ſo cloſe-ſticking, as 

wou'd force one to call to mind the Figure 

of ſome preciſe and ftrait-lac'd Profeſſor 

in a Univerſity. | | 


War may be juſtly pleaded in his 
behalf, when we come in company with 


3 


And 54. concerning the previous Knowledg. So again, 
Treatiſe II. VOL. I. pag. 81, and 116. And again, 
Treatiſe III. VOL. I. pag. 294, 295, 297. where the IN- 
QUIR.Y is propos'd, and the Syſtem and Genealogy of the 
Aﬀeftions previoully treated; with an Apology (pag. 312.) 
for the examining Pradiie, and ſeeming Pedantry of the Me- 
thod. — And afterwards the Apology for Treatiſe IV. 
in Treatiſe V. VOL. II. pag. 263, 264. Concerning this 
Series and Dependency of theſe joint Treatiſes, ſee more par- 

| ticularly below, pag. 189, 190, 191, 284, &. | 

ix. Treatiſe V. The INQUIRY concerning Virtue, 


V OL, II. a 
K 2 him, 
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Miſc. 3. him, to inquire into ſuch ſolemn and pro- 
found Subjects, ſeems very doubtful. Mean 
while, as his Affairs ſtand hitherto in this 
his Treatiſe of Advice, I ſhall be contented 
to yoke with him, and proceed, in my miſ- 
cellaneous Manner, to give my ADVICE 
| alſo to Men of Note; whether they are 
| Authors or Politicians, Virtuqſi or Fine-Gen- 
| tlemen; comprehending Him, the ſaid Au- 
thor, as one of the number of the Advis'd, 
and My-ſelf too (if occaſion be) after his 
own example of Self- Admonition and pri- 
vate Addreſs. | | 


BUT FIRST as to our Author's Diſ- 
ſertation in this * ird Treatiſe, where 
his Reflections upon Authors in general, and 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Arts, make the 
| Inlet or Introduction to his Philoſophy ; we 
| may obſerve, That it is not without ſome 
; Appearance of Reaſon that he has advanc'd 
| : this Method. It muſt be acknowledg'd, 
| that tho, in the earlieſt times, there may 

| ; have been divine Men of a tranſcending 

| Genius, who have given Laws both in Reli- 

gion and Government, to the great Advan- 

tage and Improvement of Mankind; yet 

| PHiLoSOPHY it-ſelf, as @ Science and 

x known Profeſſion worthy of that name, can- 
' 0 | not with any probability be ſuppos d to 

| have riſen (as our Author ſhews) till other 


4 


* See VOL. I. pag. 236, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
ö Arts 
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Arts had been rais'd,; and, in a certain pro- Ch. 1, 
portion, advanc'd before it. As this was of WWW 
the greateſt Dignity and Weight, ſo it came 

laſt into Form. It was long clearing it-ſelf 

from the affected Dreſs of Sophiſts, or En- 
thuſiaſtick Air of Poets; and appear'd late 

in its genuine, ſimple, and juſt Beauty. 


THE Reader perhaps may juſtly excuſe 
our Author for having * in this place ſo 
over-loaded his Margin with thoſe weighty 
Authoritys and antient Citations, when 
he knows that there are many grave Pro- 
feſſors in Humanity and Letters among the 
Moderns who are puzzled in this Search, 
and write both repugnantly to one another, 
and to the plain and natural Evidence 
of the Caſe. The real Lineage and 8 u c- 
CESSION of Nit, is indeed plainly founded 
in Nature: as our Author has endeavour'd 
to make appear both from Hiftory and 
Fact. The GREEK Nation, as it is Ori- 
ginal to us, in reſpect to theſe polite Arts 
and Sciences, ſo it was in reality original to 

it-ſelf. For whether the E@yPTIANS, 
PHENICIANS, THRACIANS, or BAR- 
BARI ANS of any kind, may have hit for- 
tunately on“ his or that particular Inven- 
tion, either in Agriculture, Building, Na- 
vigation, or Letters; which- ever may have 
introduc'd this Rite of Worſhip, his Title 
of a Deity, this or that Inſtrument of Mu- 


** 


* Viz, See VOL. I. pag. 242, &c. 
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(for on this matter there are high Debates 
among the Learned) 'tis evident, beyond 
a doubt, that the Arts and Sciences were 
form'd in GREECE it-ſelf. *T was there 
that Mufick, Poetry, and the reſt came to re- 
ceive ſome kind of ſhape, and be diſtin- 
guiſh'd into their ſeveral Orders and De- 
grees. Whatever flouriſh'd, or was rais'd 
to any degree of Correctneſs, or real Per- 
fection in the kind, was by means of 
GREECE alone, and in the hands of that 
ſole polite, moſt civiliz d, and accompliſh'd 
Nation. 


Nox can this appear ſtrange, when we 
conſider the fortunate Conſtitution of that 
People. For tho compos'd of different 
Nations, diſtin& in Laws and Governments, 
divided by Seas and Continents, diſpers'd 
in diſtant Iſlands ; yet being originally of 
the ſame Extract, united by one fingle 
Language, and animated by that ſocial, 
publick and free Spirit, which notwith- 
ſtanding the Animoſity of their ſeveral 
warring States, induc'd them to erect ſuch 
Heroick Congreſſes and Powers as thoſe 
which conſtituted the AMPHICTONIAN 
Councils, the OLYMPICKk, IsTHMIAN, 


and other Games; they cou'd not but na- 


turally poliſh and refine each other. Twas 


thus they brought their beautiful and com- 


prehenſive Language to a juſt Standard 
| b leaving 
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leaving only ſuch Variety in the Dialects Ch. 1. 
as render'd their Poetry, in particular, ſo 
much the more agreeable. The Standard 
was in the ſame proportion carry'd into 
other Arts. The Secretion was made. The * 
ſeveral Species found, and ſer apart. The 
Performers and Maſters in every kind, ho- 
nour'd, and admir'd. And, laſt of all, even 
CRITICKS themſelves acknowledg'd and 
receiv'd as Maſters over all the reſt. From 
Muſick, Poetry, Rhetorick, down to the ſim- 
ple Proſe of Hiſtory, thro all the plaſtick 
Arts of Sculpture, Statuary, Painting, Ar- 
chitecture, and the reſt ; every-thing Muſe- 
like, graceful and exquiſite, was rewarded 
with the higheſt Honours, and carry'd on 
with the utmoſt Ardour and Emulation. 
Thus GREECE, tho ſhe exported Arts to 
other Nations, had properly for her own 
ſhare no Import of the kind. The utmoſt 
which cou'd be nam'd, wou'd amount to 
no more than raw Materials, of a rade and 
barbarous form. And thus the Nation was 
evidently Or:ginal in Art; and with them 
every noble Study and Science was (as the 
great Maſter, ſo often cited by our Author, 
lays of certain kinds of Poetry) * /elf- 
* *Aurogndegizn. See VO L. I. pag. 244. is in this 
ſenſe of the natural Production, and Se Formation of the Arts, 
in this Free State of antient G RE E c E, that the ſame great 
Maſter uſes this Word a little beſore, in the ſame Chapter of 
his Poeticks (wiz. the 4th) ſpeaking in general of the Poets. 
Ka egy aegdgoi]es, £evrnony Thy mona, ch of du- 
Togndaoudry. And preſently after, Assos I hebe, 
abr 11 $yns 79 oli ATE Guge. 


Ke form'd, 
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Miſc. 3. form d, wrought out of Nature, and drawn 
from the neceſſary Operation and Courſe 


of things, working, as it were, of their 
own accord, and proper inclination. Now 
according to this natural Growth of Arts, 
peculiar to GREECE, it wou'd neceſſa- 
rily happen; That at the beginning, when 
the Force of Language came to be firſt 
prov'd; when the admiring World made 
their firſt Judgment, and eſſay d their Taſte 
in the Elegancys of this ſort; the Lofty, 
the Sublime, the Aſtoniſhing and Amazing 
wou'd be the moſt in faſhion, and prefer'd. 
Metaphorical Speech, Multiplicity of F7- 
gures and high-ſounding Words wou'd na- 
turally prevail. Tho in the Common- 


wealth it-ſelf, and in the Affairs of Go- 


vernment, Men were us'd originally to 
plain and direct Speech; yet when Speak- 
ing became an Art, and was taught by So- 
phiſts and other pretended Maſters, the 


 High-Poetick and the Figurative Way be- 


Pat to prevail, even at the Bar, and in the 
ublick Aſſemblys: Inſomuch that the 
Grand-Maſter, in the * above- cited part of 
his Rhetoricks, where he extols the Tragick 
Poet EuRIPID ES, upbraids the Rheto- 
ricians of his own Age, who retain'd that 
very bombaſtick Stile, which even Poets, 


and thoſe too of the Tragick kind, had 


already thrown off, or at leaſt conſiderably . 


See VOI. I. pag. 245. in the Notes. : 
e mitigated, 
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mitigated. But the J. 4e of GREECE was Ch. 1. 
now poliſhing. A better Judgment was 


ſoon form'd, when a DEM OSTHENES 
was heard, and had found ſucceſs. The 
People themſelves (as our Author has 
ſnewn) came now to reform their Co- 
ME D and familiar Manner, after T R A- 
EDV, and the higher Stile, had been 
brought to its perfection under the laſt 
hand of an EuRieiDEs. And now in 
all the principal Works of Ingenuity and 
Art, STMPLICITY and NATURE began 
chiefly to be ſought: And this was the 
TASTE which laſted thro ſo many Ages, 
till the Ruin of all things, under a Univer- 
ſal Monarchy. = 


Ir the Reader ſhou'd peradventure be 
led by his Curioſity to ſeek ſome kind of 
Compariſon between this antient Growth 
of TASTE, and that which we have ex- 
perienc'd in modern days, and within our 
own Nation ; he may look back to the 
Speeches of our Anceſtors in Parliament. 
He will find em, generally ſpeaking, to 
have been very ſhort and plain, but coarſe, 
and what we properly call home-ſpun ; till 
Learning came in vogue, and Science was 
known amongſt us. When our Princes 
and Senators became Scholars, they ſpoke 
ſeholaſtically. And the pedantick Stile was 
pPrevyalent, from the firſt Dawn of Letters, 
about the Age of the Reformation, till 

; "long 
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Miſc, 3. long afterwards. Witneſs the, beſt written 
GY V Diſcourſes, the admir'd Speeches, Orations, 


or Sermons, thro ſeveral Reigns, down to 
theſe latter which we compute within the 

preſent Age. Twill undoubtedly be found, 
That till very late days, the Faſhion of 
Speaking, and the Turn of Wit, was after 
the figurative and florid Manner. Nothing 
was ſo acceptable as the high-ſounding 
Phraſe, the far-ferch'd Compariſon, the ca- 
pricious Point, and Play of Words; and 
nothing ſo deſpicable as what was merely 
of the plain or natural kind. So that it 
muſt either be confeſs d, that in reſpect of 
the preceding Age, we are fall'n very low 
in TASTE; or that, if we are in reality 
improv'd, the natural and fimple Manner 
which conceals and covers ART, is the 
moſt truly artful, and of the genteeleſt, 
trueſt and beſt-ſtudy'd Taſte: as has * aboy 

been treated more at large. 15 


NOW, THEREFORE, as to our 
Author's PHitosSoPHy it-ſelf, as it lies 
.conceal'd in + this Treatiſe, but more pro- 
feſs d and formal in his I next; we ſhall 
proceed gradually according to his own 
Method: ſince it becomes not one who 


* - 


* Page 21. and VOL. I. pag. 257, 258. | | 

Þ+ Viz. Soliloguy, or Advice to an Author : Treatiſe III. 
VOI. I. 

4 Viz, INQUIRY, Oc. Treatiſe IV. VOL. II. 


has 


* 
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has undertaken the part of his airy Aſ- Ch, 1. 
ſiſtant, and humorous Paraphraft, to enter WW 
ſuddenly, without good preparation, into | 
his dry Reaſonings and moral Reſearches 
about the ſocial Paſſions and natural Affections, 
of which he is ſuch a punctilious Examiner, 


Or all human Affections, the nobleſt 
and moſt becoming human Nature, is that 
of Love fo one's Country, This, perhaps, 
will eaſily be allow'd by all Men, who 
have really a COUNTRY, and are of the 
number of thoſe who may be call'd * a 
PEOPLE, as enjoying the Happineſs of a 
real Conſtitution and Polity, by which 
they are Free and Independent, There are 
few ſuch Country-men or Free-men ſo dege- 
nerate, as directly to diſcountenance or con- 
demn this Paſſion of Love to their Com- 
munity and national Brotherhood. The 
indirect Manner of oppoſing this Principle, 
is the moſt uſual. We hear it commonly, 
as a Complaint, That there is little of 
« this Love extant in the World.” From 
whence tis haſtily concluded, © That there 
* is little or nothing of friendly or ſocial 


— — 


* A Multitude held together by Force, tho under one and 
the ſame Head, is not properly united : Nor does ſuch a Body 
make à People. Tis the ſocial Ligue, Confederacy, and mu- 
tual Conſent, founded in ſome common Good or Intereſt, 
which joins the Members of a Community, and makes a Peo- 
ple ON x. Abſolute Power annuls the Publick ; And where 
there is no Publick, or Conſtitution, there is in reality no Mother- 
Coux TRV, or NATION, See VO L. I. pag. 105, 6, 7. 


« Aﬀettion 
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Miſc. 3. Aſfection inherent in our Nature, or pro- 
per to our Species. Tis however ap- 


4 


| 35 
I Kabir Tais 20 e 


parent, That there is ſcarce a Creature of 
Human Kind, who is not poſſeſs'd at leaſt 
with ſome inferiour degree or meaner ſort 
of this natural Affection to a Country. 


* Neſcio qud N. atale Solum dulcedine 
„„ | | 
Ducit. 


T Is a wretched Aſpect of Humanity 
which we figure to our-ſelves, when we 
wou'd endeavour to reſolve the very Eſ- 
ſence and Foundation of this generous Paſ- 
fion into a Relation to mere Clay and Duſt, 
excluſively of any thing /er/ible, intelli- 
gent, or moral. Tis, I muſt own, on cer- 
tain + Relations, or reſpective Proportions, 
that all natural Affection does in ſome mea- 
ſure depend. And in this View it cannot, 
I confeſs, be deny'd that we have each of us 
a certain Relation to the mere Earth it-ſelf, 
the very Mould or Surface of that Planet, 
in which, with other Animals of various 
ſorts, We (poor Reptiles!) were alſo bred 


and nouriſh'd. But had it happen'd to one 


of us Britiſh- Men to have been born at 


Sea, cou'd we not therefore properly be 


call'd Britiſb-Men? Cou'd we be allow'd 
Country-Men of no ſort, as having no diſtin& 


— 


* Ovid. Pont. Lib. 1. Fleg. 3. ver. 


9 


relation 
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relation to any certain Soil or Region; no Ch. 1. 
original Neighbourhood but with the wa- v 
try Inhabitants and Sea-Monſters? Surely, 
if we were born of lauful Parents, /aws / 
fully employ'd, and under the Protection 
of Law ; where-ever they might be then 
detain'd, to whatever Colonys ſent, or 
whither-ſoever driven by any Accident, or 
in Expeditions or Adventures in the Pub- 
lick Service, or that of Mankind, we 
ſhou'd ſtill find we had a Home, and Coun- 
try, ready to lay claim to us. We ſhou'd 
be oblig'd ſtill to conſider our-ſelves as 
Fellow-Citizens, and might be allow'd to 
love our Country or Nation as honeſtly and 
heartily as the moſt inland Inhabitant or 
Native of the Soil. Our political and ſo- 
cial Capacity wou'd undoubtedly come in 
view, and be acknowledg'd full as natural 
and eſſential in our Species, as the parental 
and filial kind, which gives riſe to what 
we peculiarly call natural Affection. Or 
ſuppoſing that both our Birth and Parents 
had been unknown, and that in this reſpect 
we were in a manner younger Brothers in 
Society to the reſt of Mankind ; yet from 
our Nurture and Education we ſhou'd ſure- 
ly eſpouſe ſome Country or other, and joy- 
fully embracing the Protection of a Ma- 
giſtracy, ſhou'd of neceſſity and by force. 
of Nature join our-ſelves to the general 
Society of Mankind, and . thoſe in parti- - 
cular, with whom we had enter'd into a 

nearer 
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nearer Communication of Benefits, and 


A cloſer Sympathy of Affections. It may 


therefore be eſteem'd no better than a 


mean Subterfuge of narrow Minds, to aſ- 


ſign this natural Paſſion for Society and a 
Country, to ſuch a Relation as that of a- 
mere Fungus or common Excre/cence, to its 


W or WY Dung- hill. 


THE e of Country- man, if 
it be allow'd any thing at all, muſt imply 
ſomething — and ſocial. 'The Notion 
it-ſelf pre-ſuppoſes a naturally civil and po- 
litical State of Mankind, and has reference 
to that particular part of Society to which 
we owe our chief A Advantages as Men, and 
rational Creatures, ſuch as are * naturally 
and neceſſarily united for each other's Hap- 
pineſs and Support, and for the higheſt of 
all Happineſſes and Enjoyments; The 
& Intercourſe of Minds, the fra Uſe of 
« our Reaſon, and the Exerciſe of mutual 
F * and Friendſbip. 


AN i ingenious Phyſician among the Mo- 
derns, having in view the natural Depen- 
dency of the vegetable and animal Kinds 
on their common Mot her- E ART H, and ob- 
ſerving that both the one and the other 
draw from her their continual Suſtenance, 
(ſome rooted and fix'd oO to ee firſt 


e VOL. I P- 109, br. And VO L. II. p. 310, &c. 
| abodes, 
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abodes, others unconfin'd, and wandring Ch. 1. 
from place to place to ſuck their Nouriſh- WW 


ment : ) He accordingly, as I remember, 
ſtiles this latter animal-Race, her releas d 
Sons; Filios Terræ emancipatos. Now if this 
be our only way of reckoning for Mankind, 
we may call our-ſelves indeed, The Sons of 
EARTH, at large; but not of any particular 
SolL, or Diſtri., The Diviſion of Cli- 
mates and Regions is fantaſtick and artifi- 
cial: much more the Limits of particular 
Countrys, Citys or Provinces. Our Natale 
Solum, or Mother-Earth, muſt by this ac- 
count be the real GLOBE it- ſelf which bears 
us, and in reſpect of which we muſt allow 
the common Animals, and even the Plants 
of all degrees, to claim an equal Brother- 
hood with us, under this common PARENT. 


AccoRDING to this Calculation, we 
muſt of neceſſity carry our Relation as far 
as to the whole material World or Uni- 
verſe; where alone ir can prove complear. 
But for the particular Diſtrict or Tract of 
Earth, which in a vulgar ſenſe we call our 

CounNTRY, however bounded or geo- 
graphically divided, we can never, at this 
Tate, frame any accountable Relation to it, 


nor conſequently aſſign any natural or pro- 
per Affection towards it. | 


Ir unhappily a Man had been born either 
at an Inn, or in ſome dirty Village; = 
| | | wou' 
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Miſc. 3. wou'd hardly, I think, circumſcribe him- 
A elf ſo narrowly as to accept a Denomi- 
nation or Character from thoſe neareſt Ap- 
pendices, or local Circumſtances of his 
Nativity. So far ſhou'd one be from making 
the Hamlet or Pariſh to be characteriſtical 
in the Caſe, that hardly wou'd the Shire 
it-ſelf, or County, however rich or flou- 
riſhing, be taken into the honorary Term 
or Appellation of one's COUNTRY. 
« What, then, ſhall we preſume to call 
ce our COUNTRY? Is it ENGLAND it- 
« ſelf? But what of Scor LAND? 
« Is it therefore BRITAIN? But 
ce what of the other Iſlands, the Northern 
© OR CA DES, and the Southern JIERSEY 
© and GUERNSEY? What of the Plan- 
ce tations and poor IRELAND? '——Be- 
hold, here, a very dubious Circumſcrip- 
tion | FR 


Bur what, after all, if there be a 
Conqueſt or Captivity in the caſe ? a Migra- 
tion? a national Seceſſion, or Abandon- 
ment of our native Seats for ſome other 
Soil or Climate ? This has happen'd, we 
know, to our Forefathers. And as great 
and powerful a People as we have been of 
late, and have ever ſhewn our-ſelves un- 
der the influence of free Councils, and a 

- tolerable Miniſiry; ſhou'd we relapſe 
again into ſlaviſh Principles, or be admi- 
niſter d long under ſuch Heads as having 
| | no 
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home, become the Seat of it, and in the 
end a Conqueſt. We might then gladly 
embrace the hard Condition of our Prede- 
ceſſors, and exchange our belov'd native 
Soil for that of ſome remote and uninha- 
bited part of the World. Now ſhou'd this 
poſſibly be our Fate; ſhou'd ſome conſi - 
derable Colony or Body be form'd after- 
wards out of our Remains, or meet as it 
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no Thought of Liberty for themſelves, Ch. 1. 
can have much leſs for EUROPE or their V 
Neighbours ; we may at laſt feel a War at 


were by miracle, in ſome diſtant Climate; 


wou'd there be, for the future, no Engliſb- 


man remaining? No common Bond of Al- 


liance and Friendſhip, by which we cou'd 


ſtill call Country-men, as before? How 
came we (1 yy) by our antient name of 
Did it not travel with us 


Engliſh-men 
over Land and Sea? Did we not, indeed, 


bring it with us heretofore from as far 
as the remoter Parts of GERMANY to 


this Iſland ? | | 


I MUST confeſs, I have been apt 


ſometimes to be very angry with our Lan- 


guage, for having deny'd us the uſe of the 
word PAT RIA, and afforded us no other 
name to expreſs our native Community, 


than that of Country; which already bore 
two different Significations, abſtracted 


Fat & Regio, In French Campagne & Par. 
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Miſc. 3. from Mankind or Society. Reigning words 
are many times of ſuch force as to in- 


fluence us conſiderably in our Apprehen- 

fion of things. Whether it be from any 

ſuch Cauſe as this, I know not : but cer- 
rain it is, that in the Idea of aCivir 

State or NATION, we Engliſh-men are apt 

to mix ſomewhat more than ordinary groſs 

and earthy, No People who ow'd ſo much 
to A CONSTITUTION, and ſo little to 
A SOIL or CLIMATE, were ever known 
ſo indifferent towards one, and ſo paſſionately 
fond of the other. One wou'd imagine from 
the common Diſcourſe of our Countrymen, 
that the fineſt Lands near theEuP HRATES, 
the BABYLONIAN or PERSIAN Para- 
diſes, the rich Plains of EGV, the Gre- 
cian TEMPE, the Roman CAMPANIA, 
LomMBARDY, PROVENCE, the Spaniſh 
ANDALUSIAa, or the moſt delicious Tracts 
in the Eaſtern or Weſtern INDiEs, were 
contemptible Countrys in reſpe& of OLD 
ENGLAND. . 


N ow by the good leave of theſe worthy 
Patriots of the Soil, I muſt take the liberty 
to ſay, I think OLD ENGLAND to have 
been in every reſpe& a very indifferent 
Country: and that Late EN GLAN p, 
of an Age or two old, even ſince Queen 
BESsS's days, is indeed very much mend- 
ed for the better, We were, in the be- 
inning of her Grandfather's Reign, _ 
| / a ort 


—— . ＋— 
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us with the then faſhionable Monarchys 
and Gothick Lordſhips of Eu ROPE. For 
Religion, indeed, we were highly fam'd, 
above all Nations; by being the moſt 
ſubject to our Ecclefaſticks at home, and 
the | beſt Tributarys and Servants to he 
Holy See abroad. 

I MUST go further yet, and own, that I 
think Late ENGL AND, ſince the Revolution, 
to be better ſtill than Od EnGLAND, 
by many a degree; and that, in the 
main, we make ſomewhat a better Fi- 
gure in EUROPE, than we did a few 
Reigns before. But however our People 
may of late have flouriſh'd, our Name, or 
Credit have riſen ; our Trade, and Navi- 
gation, our Manufactũres, or our Huſban- 
dry been improv'd ; 'tis certain that our 
Region, Climate, and Soil, is, in its own 
nature, ſtill one and the ſame. And to 
whatever Politeneſs we may ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves already arriv d; we muſt confeſs, 
that we are the lateſt Barbarous, the laſt 
Crviliz'd or Poliſ/d People of EuroPe. 


We muſt allow that our firſt Conqueſt by. 


the Ro MAN s brought us out of a State 
hardly equal to the Indian Tribes; and 
that our laſt Conqueſt by. the NoRMANS 


brought us only into the capacity of re- 


ceiving Arts and civil A ee 
| 112 om 


„ 
a ſort of Poliſb Nobility, and had no other Ch. 1. 
Libertys, than what were in common to WWW 


* 
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Miſc. 3. from abroad, They came to us by de- 
grees, from remote diſtances, at ſecond or 


third hand ; from other Courts, States, Aca- 
demys, and foreign Nurſerys of Wit an 
Manners, 5 


NoTwiTHsTANDING this, we have 
as over-weaning an Opinion of our-ſelves, 
as if we had a Claim to be Original and 
Earth-born, As oft as we have chang'd 
Maſters, and mix'd Races with our ſeve- 
ral ſucceſſive Conquerors, we ſtill pretend 
to be as legitimate and genuine Poſſeſſors of 
our Soil, as the antient ATHENIANS ac- 
counted themſelves to have been of heirs. 
Tis remarkable however in that truly an- 


tient, wiſe, and witty People, That as 


525 


fine Territorys and noble Countrys as they 
poſſeſs d, as indiſputable Maſters and Su- 


periours as they were in all Science, Wit, 


Politeneſs and Manners; they were yet 
ſo far from a conceited, ſelfiſh, and ridi- 
culous Contempt of others, that they were 
even, in a contrary Extreme, Admirers 
«© of whatever was in the leaſt degree in- 
« genious or curious in foreign Nations. 
Their Great Men were conſtant Travellers. 
Their Legiſlators and Philoſophers made 
their Voyages into EG Y r, paſsd into 
CHAL DEA, and PERSIA, and fail'd not 
to viſit moſt of the diſper d Grecian Go- 
vernments and Colonys thro the Iſlands of 
the AGEAAN, in ITALY, and on the 

; | Coaſts 
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Coaſts of As A and Ar RICA. Twas Cb. 1. 
mention'd as a Prodigy, in the caſe of a www 
great Philoſopher, tho known to have been 
always poor; That he ſhou'd never have 
« travel'd, nor had ever gone out of 
« ATHENS for his Improvement.” How 
modeſt a Reflection in thoſe who were 
themſelves ATHENIANS! 


| For our part, we neither care that 
* Foreigners ſhou'd travel to us, nor any 
of ours ſhou'd travel into foreign Coun- 
trys. Our beſt Policy and Breeding is, it 


ſeems, 


po 
_— 


An ill Token of our being thorowly civiliz d: ſince in 
the judgment of the Polite and Wiſe, this inhoſpitable Diſpo- 
ſition was ever reckon'd among the principal Marks of Bar- 
bariſm. SOSTRABO, from other preceding Authors, xoz- 
Y 4 dv Tors BaeCagos aac - 70% E EN HA A- 
SIAN, I. 17. p. 802. 8 
The Zebs Zi- of the Antients was one of the ſalemn 
Characters of Divinity: the peculiar Attribute of the Supreme 
DEITY, benign to Mankind, and recommending uni- 
verſal Love, mutual Kindneſs, and Benignity between the 
remoteſt and moſt unlike of human Race. Thus their Divine 
Poet in Harmony with their Sacred Oracles, which were 
known frequently to confirm this Doctrine. | 
Zé & pot Shyuts is sd, & naxiav other nds, 
Zeivoy &TIpATAr eds yo Aths cial d] 
Zevor | OATS. E 
Again, | 
cord Tis du. brolav /i ann0. 
A de T15 Sun © anuper@t wha" indives, 7 
Tov voy e loten Ses 58 Olbs ecm emasles 


ECA OATS. E. 


And again, : 
'Aprerls G To, IAQ I nv do ,,·ͤ 
TIcv]as 38 QiAizorRev, dd b. di ri | 
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Miſc. 3. ſeems, To look abroad as little as poſſi- 

WY WY © ble; contract our Views within the nar- 
« roweſt Compaſs; and deſpiſe all Know- 
« ledg, Learning, or Manners which are 
« not of @ Home-Growth.” For hardly 
will the Antients themſelves be regarded 
by thoſe who have fo reſolute a Contempt 
of what the politeſt Moderns of any Na- 
tion, beſides their own, may have ad- 


vanc'd in the way of Literature, Politeneſs, 
or PHILOSOPHY. | 


THIS Diſpoſition of our Countrymen, 
from whatever Cauſes it may poſſibly be 
deriv'd, is, I fear, a very prepoſſeſſing 
Circumſtance againſt our Author ; whoſe 

Deſign is to advance ſomething ze, or at 
leaſt ſomething different from what is com- 
monly current in PHILOSO PHV and 
MoRraALs. To ſupport this Deſign of 
his, he ſeems intent chiefly on this ſingle 
Point; To diſcover, how we may, to 
« beſt Advantage, form within our-ſelves 
« what in the polite World is call'd a Re- 
« Jiſb, or Good TASTE.” ; 


5 oy 25 hs 12 


See alſo Odyſ. lib. 3. ver. 34, Cc. and 67, Ce. lib. ; 
ver. 30, &c. and 60. me 7 > 


Such was antient Heathen CH ARI T V, and pious Duty 
towards the Whole of Mankind; both thoſe of different Nations 
and different Worſpips, See VOL. II. pag. 165, 166. 
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| 1 
HE begins, it's true, as near home as 

poſſible, and ſends us to the narroweſt of 
all Converſations, that of 8S o L IL o qu V or 

Se- Diſcourſe. But this Correſpondence, 
according to his Computation, is wholly 
impracticable, without a previous Com- 
merce with the World: And the larger 
this Commerce is, the more practicable 
and improving the other, he thinks, is 6 
likely to prove. The Sources of this im- 
proving Art of Self-Correſpondence he de- 
rives from the higheſt Politeneſs and Ele- 
gance of antient Dialogue, and Debate, in 
matters of Wit, Knowledg and Ingenuity. 
And nothing, according to our Author, can 

fo well revive this /e[f-corre/ponding Prace 
tice, as the ſame Search and Study of the 
higheſt Politeneſs in modern Conver/ation. 
For this, we muſt neceſſarily be at the pains 
of going further abroad than the Province 
we call Home. And, by this Account, 

it appears that our Author has little hopes 
of being either reliſh'd or comprehended 
by any other of his Countrymen, than 
thoſe who delight in the open and free 
Commerce of the World, and are rejoicd 
to gather Views, and receive Light from 
every Quarter ; in order to judg the beſt 
of what is perfect and according to a juſt 
Standard, and true TASTE in every kind. 


Ra Ir 
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Ir may be proper for us to remark in 
favour of our Author, that the fort of Ri- 
dicule or Raillery, which is apt to fall upon 
PHiLosoOPHERS, is of the ſame kind 
with that which falls commonly on the 
VirTvos?r or refin'd Wits of the Age. 
In this latter general Denomination we 
include the real fine Gentlemen, the Lovers 
of Art and Ingenuity ; ſuch as have ſeen 
the World, and inform'd themſelves of the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the ſeveral Na- 
tions of EUROPE, ſearch'd into their 
Antiquitys, and Records; confider'd their 
Police, Laws and Conſtitutions; obſerv'd 
the Situation, Strength, and Ornaments 
of their Citys, their principal Arts, Stu- 
dys and Amuſements ; their Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Mufick, and their Taſte 
in Poetry, Learning, Language, and Con- 
ver/ation, | | 


 HiTHERTo there can lie no Ridi- 
eule, nor the leaſt Scope for Satirick Wit or 
Raillery, But when we puſh this Virtuoſo- 
CHARACTER a little further, and lead 
our poliſh'd Gentleman into more nice 
Reſearches; when from the view of Man- 
kind and their Affairs, our ſpeculative 
Genius, and minute Examiner of Nature's 
Works, proceeds with equal or perhaps 
ſuperiour Zeal in the Contemplation of 
the 1n/ef-Life, the Conveniencys, Habi- 

tations 
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due form, and made it the real Pattern 
of his Mind, replete with the ſame Traſh 
and Trumpery of correſpondent empty 
Notions, and chimerical Conceits ; he then 
indeed becomes the Subje& of ſufficient 


Raillery, and is made the Jeft of common 
Converſations, : 


A woRSE thing than this happens 
commonly to theſe inferiour VIRTUOSL. 
In ſeeking ſo earneſtly for Raritys, they 
fall in love with Rarity for Rareneſs- 
| ſake, Now the greateſt Raritys in the 

World are MonsTERSs. So that the 
Study and Reliſh of theſe Gentlemen, thus 
aſſiduouſly 1mploy'd, becomes at laſt in 
reality monſtrous; And their whole De- 
light is found to conſiſt in ſelecting and 
contemplating whatever is moſt monſtrous, 
diſagreeing, out of the way, and to the 
leaſt purpoſe of any thing in Nature. 


In PHILOSOP HY, Matters anſwer 
exactly to this Virtuoſo-Scheme. Let us 
ſuppoſe a Man, who having this Reſolution 
merely, how to imploy his Underſtanding 
to the beſt purpoſe, confiders * Who or 
« What he is; Whence he aroſe, or had his 
Being; to what End he was deſign'd; and 
* to what Courſe of Action he is by his na- 
* rural Frame and Conſtitution deftin'd:” 


ſhou'd 


tations and Oeconomy of a Race of Shell. Ch. 1. 
Fiſh ; when he has erected 4 Cabinet in WWW 
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Miſc. 3. ſhou'd he deſcend on this account into 
bimſelß, and examine his inward Powers 
and Facultys ; or ſhou'd he a/cend beyond 
his own immediate Species, City, or Com- 
munity, to diſcover and recognize his 
higher Polity, or Community (that common 
and univerſal- one, of which he is born 
a Member; ) nothing, ſurely, of this kind, 
cou'd reaſonably draw upon him the leaſt 
Contempt or Mockery. On the contrary, 
be fineſt Gentleman muſt after all be con- 
ſider d but as an IDtoT, who talking 
much of the knowledg of the World and 
Mankind, has never ſo much as thought 
of the Study or Knowledg of h:m/elf, or 
of the Nature and Government of that 
real Publick and WokL p, from whence he 
holds his Being. | 


* Quid ſumus, & quidnam victuri gigni- 


mur? 


« Where are we? Under what Roof? Or 
on board what Veſſel? Whither bound ? 
«© On what Bufineſs* Under whoſe Pilot- 
« ſhip, Government, or Protection? are 
Queſtions which every ſenſible Man wou'd 
naturally aſk, if he were on a ſudden 
tranſported into a new Scene of Life. 
Tis admirable, indeed, to conſider, That a 
Man ſhou'd have been long come into a 


TY 8 _— 


: World, 
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World, carry'd his Reaſon and Senſe about Ch. 1. 
with him, and yet have never ſeriouſly WW 
aſk'd himſelf this fingle Queſtion, *Warers 
„% an I? or WHAT?” but, on the con- 
trary, ſhou'd proceed regularly to every 
other Study and Inquiry, poſtponing zhzs 
alone, as the leaſt conſiderable ; or leaving 
the Examination of it to others com- 
miſſion'd, as he ſuppoſes, to underſtand 
and think for him, upon this Head. 
To be bubbled, or put upon by any 
ſham-Advices in this Affair, 1s, it ſeems, 
of no conſequence! We take care to ex- 
amine accurately, by our own Judgment, 
the Affairs of other People, and the Con- 
cerns of the World which leaſt belong to 
us: But what relates more immediately 
to our-ſelves, and is our chief SEL F-1n- 
tereſt, we charitably leave to others to 
examine for us, and readily take up with 
the firſt Comers; on whoſe Honeſty and 
mou Faith 'tis preſum'd we may fafely 
rely. | 


HERE, methinks, tbe Ridicule turns 
more againſt the Ph:lo/ophy-Haters than the 
Virtuoſi or Philoſophers. Whilſt PHIL o- 
SOPHY is taken (as in its prime Senſe it 
ought) for Maſterſbip in LIFE and Man- 
NERS, tis like to make no ill Figure in 
the World, whatever Impertinencys may 
reign, or however extravagant the Times 
may prove, But let us view PHIL 9 
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like mere Yirtuoſe-ſhip, in its uſual Career, 


and we ſhall find The Ridicule riſing full 


as ſtrongly againſt the Profeſſors of the 
higher as the lower kind. Cockleſhell 
abounds with each. Many things exte- 
riour, and without our-ſelves, of no rela- 
tion to our real Intereſts or to thoſe of 
Society and Mankind, are diligently in- 
veſtigated: Nature's remoteſt Operations, 
deepeſt Myſterys, and moſt difficult Pheno- 
mena diſcuſs d, and whimſically explain d; 
Hypotheſes and fantaſticł Syſtems erected; a 

niverſe anatomiz d; and by ſome * nota- 
ble Scheme ſo ſolv'd and reduc'd, as to ap- 

ear an eaſy Knack or Secret to thoſe who 
Pot the Clew. Creation it-lelf can, upon 
occaſion, be exhibited ; Tranſmutations, Pro- 
jections, and other Philoſophical Arcana, 
ſuch as in the corporeal World can accom- 
pliſh all things: whilſt in the intellectual, 
a ſet Frame of metaphyſical Phraſes and 
Diſtinctions can ſerve to ſolve whatever 
Difficultys may be propounded either in 
Logicks, Ethicks, or any real Science, of 
whatever kind. 


Ir appears from hence, that the De- 
fects of PHILOSO Ex, and thoſe of Vir- 
tugſoſbip are of the ſame nature. Nothing 
can be more dangerous than a wrong 
Choice, or Miſapplication in theſe Affairs. 


— 
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dee VOI. II. pag. 184, 199, | 


But 
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But as ridiculous as theſe Studys are ren- Ch. 1. 


der'd by their ſenſleſs Managers; it ap- 
pears, however, that each of 'em are, in 
their nature, eſſential to the Character of 


a Fine Gentleman and Man of Senſe. 


To philoſophize, in a juſt Signification, 
is but To carry Good-Breeaing a ſtep higher. 
For the Accompliſhment of Breeding is, 
To learn whatever is decent in Company, 
or beautiful in Arts: and the Sum of Phi- 
loſophy is, To learn what is 7u/f in 8o- 


ciety, and beautiful in Nature, and the 
Order of the World. oy 1 


Tis not Vit merely, but a Temper 
which muſt form the We L I-B REDMAN. 
In the ſame manner, 'tis not @ Head merely, 


but @ Heart and Reſolution which muſt 


compleat the real PhiLosopHER Both 
Characters aim at what is excellent, aſpire 
to a juſt Taſte, and carry in view the Mo- 


der of what is beautiful and becoming. 


Accordingly, the reſpective Conduct and 


diſtinct Manners of each Party are regu- 
lated: The one according to the perfecteſt 


Eaſe, and good Entertainment of COM. 
PANY ; the other according to the ſtricteſt 
Intereſt of MAN KIND and SOCIETY: 
The one according to a Man's Rank and 
Quality in his private NATION; the other 


according to his Rank and Dignity in 


NATURE: | 
Wutr- 
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WHETHER each of theſe Offices, ot 
ſocial Parts, are in themſelves as convenient 


as becoming, is the great Queſtion which 


muſt ſome-way be decided. The WELI- 
Bred MAN has already decided this, in 


his own Caſe, and declar'd on the fide of 


what is Handſom : For whatever he prac- 
tiſes in this kind“, he accounts no more 
than what he owes purely to himſelf; with- 
out regard to any further Advantage. The 
Pretender to PHIL OSOPE , who either 
knows not how to determine this Affair, 


or if he has determin'd, knows not how 


to purſue his Point, with Conſtancy, and 


Firmneſs, remains in reſpe& of Ph:loſophy, 


what a Clown or Coxcomb is in reſpe& 
of Breeding and Behaviour. Thus, accord- 
ing to our Author, the T As TE of Beauty, 
and the Reb of what is decent, juſt, 
and amiable, perfects the Character of the 
GENTLEMAN, andthe PHILOSOPHER. 


And the Study of ſuch a TASTE or Reliſb 


will, as we ſuppoſe, be ever the great 
Employment and Concern of him, who 
covets as well to be wiſe and good, as agree- 
able and polite. | 


+ Quid VERUM atque DECENS, 
curo, & rogo, & omnis in hoc ſun. 


— 


* See VOL. I. pag. 129, 130. a 
+ Horat. lib. 1. Ep. 1. ver. 11. 55 
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CHAP. 


Explanation of a TASTE continu d. 
——Ridiculers of it —T heir Wit, 
and Sincerity.— Application of 
the Taſte to Affairs of Govern- 
ment and Politicks. — Imaginary 
CHARACTERS in the State. 
Toung Nobility, and Gentry. 
Purſuit of BEAUTY. 
Preparation for Philoſophy. 


DY this time, ſurely, I muſt have 


prov'd my-ſelf ſufficiently engag'd 
in the Project and Deſign of our Self- 
diſcourfing AUTHOR, whoſe Defence I 


have undertaken. His Pretenſion, as 


plainly appears in this third Treatiſe, is 
to * recommend Mo RAL s on the ſame 
foot, with what in a lower ſenſe is call'd 
Manners ; and to advance PHILOSOPHY 
(as harſh a Subject as it may appear) on 
the very Foundation of what is call'd 
agreeable and polite. And 'tis in this Me- 
thod and Management that, as his Interpre- 
ter, or Paraphraſt, I have propos d to imi- 


8 
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* See VOL, I. pag. 336, &c. 
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Miſc. 3 tate and accompany him, as far as my 
&Y'V Miſcellaneous CHARACTER Will permit. 


Ov x joint Endeavour, therefore, muſt 
appear this: To ſhew, That nothing 
which is found charming or delightful in 


the polite World, nothing which is adop- 


(t 


ted as Pleaſure, or Entertainment, of 


* whatever kind, can any way be ac- 


counted for, ſupported, or eſtabliſh'd, 


« without the Pre-eſtabliſhment or Sup- 
e - poſition of 2 certain TASTE.“ Nowa 
TASTE or Judgment, tis ſuppos'd, can 


hardly come ready form'd with us into 


the World. Whatever Principles or Ma- 
terials of this kind we may poſſibly bring 
with us ; whatever good Facultys, Senſes, 
or anticipating Senſations, and Imagina- 


tions, may be of Nature's Growth, and 


ariſe properly, of themſelves, without 
our Art, Promotion, or Aſſiſtance; the 
general Idea which is form'd of all this 
Management, and the clear Notion we at- 
tain of what is preferable and principal in 
all theſe Subjects of Choice and Eſtimation, 


will not, as I imagine, by any Perſon, be 


taken for in- nate. Uſe, Practice and Cul- 
ture muſt precede the Under/tanding and 
Wit of ſuch an advanc'd Size and Growth 
as this. A legitimate and juſt TASTE 
can neither be begotten, made, conceiv'd 


* See VOL, I. pag. 336, &c. 
| Ri or 
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or produc'd, without the antecedent Labour Ch, 2. 

and Pains of CRITICISM. WW 
For this reaſon! we preſume not only 

to defend the Cauſe of CRITICKs; but 

to declare open War againſt thoſe indo- 

lent ſupine Authors, Performers, Readers, 

Auditors, Actors or Spectators; who making 

their Hu Mou R alone the Rule of what 

is beautiful and agreeable, and having no 

Account to give of ſuch their Hu MOR 

or odd FAN cx, reject the criticizing or 

examining Art, by which alone they are 

able to diſcover the frue BEAUTY and 

Woxkr x of every Object. 


Ac cox DIN to that affected Ridi- 
cule which theſe inſipid Remarkers pre- 
tend to throw upon juſt Criticts, 
the Enjoyment of all real Arts or natural 
Beautys wou'd be intirely loſt : Even in 
Behaviour and Manners we ſhou'd at this 
rate become in time as barbarous, as in 
our Pleaſures and Diverſions. I wou'd 
preſume it, however, of theſe Critich- 
| Haters, that they are not yet ſo uncivi- 
liz d, or void of all ſocial Senſe, as to main- 
rain, © That the moſt barbarous Life, or 
e brutiſh Pleaſure; is as deſirable as the 
** moſt poliſh'd or refin d. 


| Fox my own part, when I have heard 
| | ſometimes Men ot reputed Ability join in 
or Vol. 3. | with 
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Miſc. 3. with that effeminate plaintive Tone of 
9 Invective againſt CRI TI Esõ, I have really 
thought they had it in their Fancy, to 
keep down the growing Genius's of the 
Youth, their Rivals, by turning them 
afide from that Examination and Search, 
on which all good Performance as well as 
good Judgment depends. I have ſeen man 
a time a well-bred Man, who had him- 
ſelf a real good TASTE, give way, with 
a malicious Complaiſance, to the Humour 
of a Company, where, in favour chiefly of 
the tender Sex, this ſoft languiſhing Con- 
tempt of Criticks, and their Labours, has 
been the Subject ſer a-foor. © Wretched 
Creatures! (ſays one) impertinent 
uy Things, theſe Criticks, as ye call em! 
«_——As if one cou'dn't know what was 
» agreeable or pretty, without their help. 
4 Tis fine indeed, that one ſhou'dn' t 
be allow'd to fancy for one's-ſelf, 
Now. ſhou'd a thouſand Criticks by 
me that Mr. A— s new Play wa'n 
the wittieſt in the World, I wou dn : 
mind em, one bit. 


— ̃ — — — — 


- - 


TA. rs our real Man of Wit bears pa- 
tiently; and adds, perhaps of his own, + 
„ Thar he thinks it, truly, ſomewhat 
* hard, in What relates to People's Diyer- 

« ſion and Entertainment, that. they ſhou d 

Abe coblig' d to chufe What pleas d others, 
18 1 not chen el ves, Sen after his 
* : SE. 
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he goes himſelf to the Play, finds one of Ch. 2. 
his effeminate Companions commending. . 
or admiring at a wrong place. He turns 
to the next Perſon who ſits by him, and 
aſks privately, What he thinks of bis. 
« Companion ReHMTY .. 


Sven is the Malice of the World! 
They who by Pains and Induſtry have ac- 
quir'd a real TASTE in Arts, rejoice in 
their Advantage over others, who have 
either none at all, or ſuch as renders em 
ridiculous. At an Auction of Books, or 
Pictures, you ſhall hear theſe Gentlemen 
perſuading every one To bid for what 
he fancys.” But, at the ſame time, they 
wou'd be ſoundly. mortify'd themſelves, 
if by ſuch as they eſteem d good Judges, 
they ſhou'd be found to have purchas'd 
by a wrong Fancy, or ill TASTE. The 
ſame Gentleman who commends his Neigh- 
bour for ordering his Garden, or Apart- 
ment, as his HU MO UR leads him, takes 
care his own ſhou'd be fo order'd as 
the beſt Judgments wou'd adviſe, Being 
3 once a Judg himſelf, or but tolerabl7 

knowing in theſe Affairs, his Aim is not 


by.” | 

ik “ To change the Being of Things, and 
= * bring TRUTH and NATURE to his 
'd Humour: but, leaving NATURE and 
rs, * TRUTH juſt as he found em, to ac- 
nis * commodate his Humour and Fancy to 
he * their STANDARD.” Wou'd he do this 


"MM 2: in 
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Miſc. 3. in a yet higher Caſe, he might in reality 
A become as wi/e and great a MAN, as he is 

already a refin'd and poliſh'd GENTLEMAN. 
By one of theſe TASTES he underſtands 
how to lay out his Garden, model his 
Houſe, fancy his Equipage, appoint his 
Table: By the other he learns of what Va- 
lue theſe Amuſements are in Life, and of 
what Importance to a Man's Freedom, 
Happineſs, and Self- Enjoyment. For if 
he wou d try effectually to acquire the 
real Science or TASTE of Life; he wou d 
certainly diſcover, © That a RIGHT 
« MIN D, and GENEROUSAFFECTION, 
« had more Beauty and Charm, than all 
„ other Symmetrys in the World beſides.” 
And, © That a Grain of Honeſty and native 
Worth, was of more value than all the 
e adventitious Ornaments, Eftates, or Pre- 
« ferments ; for the ſake of which ſome 
« of the better ſort ſo oft turn Knaves : 
«« forſaking their Principles, and quiting 
« their Honour and Freedom, for a mean, 
< timorous, ſhifting State of gaudy Ser- 
1 oitude.” | 


ALITTLE better TASTE ( were 
it a very little) in the Affair of Life it- 
ſelf, wou'd, if I miſtake not, mend the 
Manners, and ſecure the Happineſs of 
ſome of our noble Countrymen, who come 
with high Advantage and a worthy C * 

racter 
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rafter into the Publick. But &er they Ch. 2. 
have long engag'd in it, their WoR THAN 


unhappily becomes venal. Equipages, Titles, 
Proton. Staffs, Rite oy other ſuch 
glittering Ware, are taken in exchange 
for inward ME RIT, HoNnouR, and a 
CHARACTER. | "OT 


THis they may account perhaps 2 


ſbreud Bargain. But there will be found 


very untoward Abatements in it, when 
the matter comes to be experienc'd. 
They may have deſcended in reality from 
ever ſo glorious Anceſtors, Patriots, and 
Sufferers for their Nation's Liberty and 
Welfare : They may have made their En- 
trance into the World upon this bottom of 
anticipated Fame and Honour : They may 


have been advanc'd on this account to 


Dignitys, which they were thought to 
have deſerv'd. But when induc'd to 
change their honeſt Meaſures, and facri- 
fice their Cauſe and Friends to an imaginary 
private Intereſt ; they will ſoon find, by 
Experience, that they have loſt the Re- 
liſh and TASTE of Life; and for in- 
ſipid wretched Honours, of a deceitful kind, 


have unhappily exchang'd an amiable and 


ſweet Honour, of a ſincere and laſting Re- 
liſh, and good Savour. They may, after 
this, act Farces, as they think fit, and hear 
Qualitys and Virtues affign'd to 'em un- 
der the Titles of Graces, Excellencys, Honours, 

98 M 3 and 
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Miſc. 3. and the reſt of this mock-Praiſe and mimi- 
cal Appellation. They may even with 

ſerious Looks be told of Honour and Worth, 
their PRINCIPLE, and their CounTRyY: 
But they know better within themſelves ; 
and have occaſion. to find That, after all, 
the World too knows better; and that 
their few Friends and Admirers have either 


à very allow Wit, or a . profound 
Hr r. 


T is not in one Party alone that theſe 
Purchaſes and Sales of Ho N o UR are car- 
ry'd on. I can repreſent to my-ſelf a noted 
Par RIor, and reputed Pillar of the 
religious Part of our Conſtitution, who 
having by many and long Services, and a 
ſteddy Conduct, gain'd the Reputation of 
thorow Zeal with his own Party, and of 
Sincerity and Honour with his very Ene- 
mys, on a ſudden (the time being come 
that the Fulneſs of his Reward was ſet 
before him) ſubmits complacently to the 
5 propos d Bargain, and ſells himſelf for what 
he is worth, in a vile deteſtable Old-Age, 
to which he has reſerv'd the Infamy of 
1 bee boch hs Tria and PR: 
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” 4 CAN, imagine, on. l he fades one 
of a contrary Party; a noted Friend to 
LIBERTY 1 in Church and State; an Ab- 
- NOTE: of the ſlaviſh Dependency on Courts, 
and of the DUrOW. a of "Fuck | 
uc 


PPP õã 0 h T 


—— 
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Such a one, after many publick Services of Ch. 2. 


note, I can ſee wrought upon, by degrees, WWW 


to ſeek Court - Preferment; and this too 
under a Patriot Character. But having 
perhaps tryd this way with leſs ſacceſs, 


he is oblig'd to change his Character, and 


become à royal Flatterer, a Courtier againſt 
bis Nature; ſubmitting himſelf, and ſuing, 
in ſo much the meaner degree, as his inhe- 
rent Principles are well known at Court, 
and to his new-adopted Party, to whom 
he feigns himſelf a Proſelyte. 


T RRE greater the Genius or Character is, 
of ſuch a Perſon; the greater is his Sla- 
very, and heavier his Load. Better had 
it been that he had never diſcover'd ſuch 
a Zeal for publick Good, or ſignaliz d him- 


ſelf in that Party which can with leaſt 


Grace make Sacrifices of national Intereſts 
to 2 Crown, or to the private Will, Appe- 
tite or Pleaſure of a Prince. For ſuppo- 
ſing ſuch a Genius as this had been to a& 
his Part of Courtſhip 'in ſome foreign and 
abſolute Court ; how much leſs infamous 
wou'd his Part have provd ? How much 
leſs flaviſh, amidſt a People who were A 
Slaves? Had he peradventure been one 
of that forlorn begging Troop of. Gentry 


_ extant in DENMARK, or SWEDEN, ſince 


the time that thoſe Nations loſt their Li- 
bertys; had he liv'd out of a free Nation, 
and happily- balanc'd Conſtitution; had 

8 M 4 he 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. he been either conſcious of no Talent in 
che Affairs of Government, or of no Op- 


Keliſb, this odd Pre 


portunity to exert any ſuch, to the ad- 
vantage of Mankind: Where had been 
the mighty ſhame, if perhaps he had em- 
loy'd ſome of his Abilitys in flattering 

like others, and paying the neceſſary Homage 
requir'd for Safety's fake, and Self-Pre- 
ſervation, in abſolute and deſpotick Go- 
vernments? The TASTE, perhaps, in 
ſtrictneſs, might ſtill be wrong, even in 
th1s hard Circumſtance : But how inexcu- 
fable in a quite contrary one! For let us ſup- 
noſe our Courtier not only an Engliſh-man, 

180 of the Rank and Stem of thoſe old 
Engliſh Patriots who were wont to curb 
the Licentiouſneſs of our Court, arraign 
its Flatterers, and purge away thoſe Poiſons 
from the Ear of Princes ; let us ſuppoſe 
him of a competent Fortune and mo- 
derate Appetites, without any apparent 
Euxury or Laviſhment in his Manners : 
What ſhall we, after this, bring in Excuſe, 
or as an Apology, for ſuch a Choice as his? 
How ſhall we explain this prepoſterous 
e of Subtlety and 

Indirecineſi, to true Wiſdom, open Honeſty, 
and Uprightneſs ? 


*T1s eafier, I confeſs, to give account 
of this Corruption of TASTE in ſome 
roble Youth of a more ſumptuous gay 
Fancy ; ſuppoſing him born truly — 

| | 0 
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of honourable Deſcent ; with a generous free' Ch. 2. 


MIN p, as well as ample Fortune. Even 


theſe Circumſtances themſelves may be the 
very Cauſes perhaps of his being thus en- 
ſnar d. The * Elegance of his Fancy in 
- outward things, may have made him over- 
look the Worth of inward Character and 
Proportion : And the Love of Grandure 
and Magnificence, wrong turn'd, may have 
poſſeſs d his Imagination over - ſtrongly 
with ſuch things as Frontiſpieces, Parterres, 
Zo ages, trim Varlets in party - colour d 
Clothes; and others in Gentlemens Appa- 
rel. Magnanimous Exhibitions of Honour 
and Generofifty . — © In Town, a Pa- 
lace and ſutable Furniture! In the 
« Country the ſame; with the addition 
of ſuch Edifices and Gardens as were 
% unknown to our Anceſtors, and are un- 


«* natural to ſuch a Climate as GREAT 
« BRITAIN!” | 


Mramn while the Year runs on; but 
the Year's Income anſwers not its Expence. 
For Which of theſe Articles can = re- 
* trench'd ? Which way take up, after 
having thus ſer out?” A Princely Fancy 
has begot all this, and a Princely Slavery, 
and Court-Dependence muſt maintain it. 


5 


ͤ„— 


See VOL. I. pag. 139. „ | 
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Miſc. 3. . 
Tux young Gentleman is now led into 


— 


MISscELLANEOuS 


a Chaſe, in which he will have ſlender 
Capture, tho Toil ſufficient. He is him- 
ſelf taken. Nor will he fo eaſily get out 
of that Labyrinth, ro which he choſe to 


commit his ſteps, rather than to the more 


direct and plainer Paths in which he trod 
before. “ Farewel that generous proud 
« Spirit, which was wont to ſpeak only 
« what it approv'd, commend only whom 


* it thought worthy, and act only what 


« it thought right! Favourites muſt be 
e now obſery'd, little Engines of Power 
« attended on, and loathſomly careſs'd : 
«© an honeſt Man dreaded, and every free 
* Tongue or Pen abhor'd as dangerous 
% and reproachful.” For till our Gentle- 
man 1s — wholly proſtitute and 
ſhameleſs ; till he is brought to laugh at 
publick Virtue, and the very Notion of com- 


mon Good; till he has openly renounc'd all 


Principles of Honour and Honeſty, he 


muſt in good Policy avoid thoſe to whom 
he lies ſo much expos'd, and ſhun that 
Commerce and Familiarity which was once 


his chief Delight, 


SUCH 1s the Sacrifice made to a wrong 
Pride, and ignorant Self-Eſteem ; by one 
whoſe inward Character muſt neceſſarily, 
after this manner, become as mean and 

7 | abject, 


REFLECTIONS. 


abject, as his outward Behaviour inſolent Ch. 2. 
and intolerable. 


THERE are another ſort of Suiters to 


Power, and Traffickers of inward WoRTH 
and LiBERTY for outward Gain, whom 
one wou'd be naturally drawn to com- 
paſſionate. They are themſelves of a hu- 


mane, compaſſionate, and friendly nature, 
Well-wiſhers to their Country and Man- 
kind. They cou'd, perhaps, even em- 


brace Po VER T contentedly, rather than 
ſubmit to any thing diminutive either of 
their inward Freedom or national Liberty. 
But what they can bear in their own 
Perſons, they cannot bring themſelves to 
bear in the Perſons of ſuch as are to come 
after them, Here the Be and nobleſt of 
Affections are born down by the Exceſs 


of the next beſt, thoſe of Tenderneſs for 


Relations and near Friends. 


SUCH Captives as theſe wou'd diſdain, 
however, to devote themſelves to any 
Prince or Miniſtry whoſe Ends were 
wholly tyrannical, and irreconcilable with 
the true Intereſt of their Nation. In other 
caſes of a leſs Degeneracy, they may bow 
down perhaps in the Temple of R1MM ON, 
ſupport the Weight of their /upine Lox Ds, 


and prop the Steps and ruining Credit of 
their corrupt Patrons. | "OM 


THis 
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Miſc. 3. | 

Tus is Drudgery ' ſufficient for ſuch 

honeſt Natures ; ſuch as by hard Fate alone 

cou'd have been made diſhoneſt. Burt as 

for Pride or Inſolence on the account of their 

outward Advancement and ſeeming Ele- 

vation ; they are ſo far from any thing re- 

ſembling it, that one may often obſerve 

What is very contrary in theſe fairer Cha- 

rafters of Men. For tho perhaps they 

were known ſomewhat rigid and ſevere be- 

fore; you ſee em now grown in reality 

ſubmiſſive and obliging, Tho in Converſa- 

tion formerly dogmatical and over-bearing, 

on the Points of State and Government ; 

they are now Zhe patienteſt to hear, the 

leaſt forward to dictate, and the readieſt to 

embrace any entertaining Subject of Diſ- 

courſe, rather than that of the Publick, and 

their own perſonal Advancement, | 


NoTHING is ſo near Virtue as this Be- 
haviour : And nothing ſo remote from it, 
nothing ſo ſure a Token of the moſt pro- 
fligate Manners, as the contrary: In a 
free Government, 'tis ſo much the Intereſt 
of every one in Place, who profits by the 
Publick, to demean himſelf with Modeſty 
and Submiſſion ; that to appear immediately 
the more inſolent and haughty on ſuch 
an Advancement, is the mark only of a 
contemptible Genius, and of a want of 

true 
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true Underſtanding even in the narrow Ch. 2. 
Senſe of Intereſt and private Good. 9 


Tus we ſee, after all, that tis not 
merely what we call Principle, but a 
TASTE, which governs Men. They may 


think for certain, ©* This is Right, or that 


Wrong :” They may believe © This @ 
« Crime, or That a Sin; This puniſhable 


* by Man, or that by God: yet if the 


Savour of things lies croſs to HO NEST Y; 
if the Fancy be florid, and the Appetite 
high towards the ſubaltern Beautys and 
lower Order of worldly Symmetrys and 
Proportions; the Conduct will infallibly 
turn this latter way. 


EVEN Conſcience, 1 fear, fuch as is 


owing to religious Diſcipline, will make 


but a ſlight Figure, where this TASTE is 
ſet amiſs. Among the Vulgar perhaps it 
may do wonders. A Devil and a Hell 
may prevail, where a Jail and Gallows are 
thought inſufficient. But ſuch is the Na- 
ture of the liberal, poliſh'd, and refin'd 
part of Mankind; ſo far are they from the 
mere Simplicity of Babes and Sucklings ; 
that, inſtead of applying the Notion of a 
future Reward or Puniſhment to their im- 
mediate Behaviour in Society, they are 
apt, much rather, thro the whole Courſe 
of their Lives, to ſhew evidently that 
they look on the pious Narrations to be 

indeed 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. indeed no better than Childrens Tales, or 
WY the Amuſement of the mere Vulgar : 


* E/ſe aliquos Manes, & ſubterranea regna, 
E * * % # # % % * * 


Nec pueri credunt, niſi qui nondum are 
lavantur. | 


SOMETHING therefore ſhou'd, me- 
thinks, be further thought of, in behalf 


of our generous Youths, towards the cor- 
recting of their TAS T E, or Reliſb in the 


Concerns of Life. For this at laſt is what 


will influence. And in this reſpect the 
Youth alone are to be regarded. Some 
hopes there may be ſtill conceiv'd of Theſe, 


The reſt are confirm'd and harden'd in 


their way. A middle-ag'd Knave (how- 


ever devout or orthodox) is but a common 


Wonder : An old-one, is no Wonder at all: 
But a young-one is ſtill (thank Heaven!) 
ſomewhat extraordinary. And I can ne- 
ver enough admire what was ſaid once 
by a. worthy Man at the firſt appearance 


of one of theſe young able Proſtitutes, 
That he even trembled at the fight, 


« to find Nature capable of being turn'd 


* ſo ſoon: and That he boded greater 


« Calamity to his Country from this 
“ ſingle Example of young Villany, than 


— 


* Juven, Sat. 2. ver. 149. c 
cc 
5 ron! 


Manners and Behaviour. 


on the firſt view, be acknowledg'd. The 
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« from the Practices and Arts of all the Ch. 2. 
« o/d Knaves in being.” ; yn 


LET us therefore proceed in this view, 
addrefling our-ſelves to the grown Youth 
of our polite World. Let the Appeal be 
to theſe whoſe Reliſh is retrievable, and 
whoſe Taſte may yet be form'd in Morals ; 
as it ſeems to be, already, in exteriour 


THAT there is really A STANDARD 
of this latter kind, will immediately, and 


Conteſt is only, Which is rigbt:— 

* Which the un-affefed Carriage, and juſt 
« Demeanour ? And Which the affected 
« and falſe?” Scarce is there any-one, 
who pretends not to know and to decide 
What is well- bred and handſom. There are 
few ſo affectedly clowniſh, as abſolutely 
to difown Good. breeding, and renounce the 
Notion of a BEAUTy in outward Manners 
and Deportment. With ſuch as theſe, where- 
ever they ſhou'd be found, I muſt con- 
feſs, I cou'd ſcarce be tempted to beſtow 
the leaſt Pains or Labour, towards con- 
vincing em of a Beauty in inward Senti- 
ments and Principles, | 


Wnuoꝝ vx x has any Impreſſion of what 
we call Gentility or Politeneſs, is AE 
0 


180 MISCELLANEOUS 

Miſc. 3. ſo acquainted with the DEecoRv M, and 

WVYYV GRACE of things, that he will readily 
confeſs a Pleaſure and Enjoyment in the 
very Survey and Contemplation of this kind, 
Now if in the way of polite Pleaſure, he 
Study and Love of BEAUTY be eſſential; 
the Study and Love of SYMMETRY and 
ORDER, on which Beauty depends, muſt 
alſo be eſſential, in the ſame reſpect. 
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*T1s impoſſible we can advance the 
leaſt in any Reliſh or Taſte of outward 
Symmetry and Order; without acknow- 
ledging that the proportionate and regular 
State, is the truly proſperous and natural 
in every Subject. The ſame Features 
which make Deformity, create Incommo- 
diouſneſs and Diſeaſe. And the ſame Shapes 
and Proportions which make Beauty, afford 
Advantage, by adapting to Activity and 
Uſe. Even in the imitative or defigning 
Arts (to which our Author fo often refers) 
the Truth or Beauty of every Figure ot 
Statue is meaſur'd from the Perfection of 
Nature, in her juſt adapting of every Limb 
and Proportion to the Activity, Strength, 
Dexterity, Life and Vigour of the particu- 
lar Species or Animal defign'd. 
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Tus Beauty and * Truth are plain- 
ly join'd with the Notion of Lrility and 
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Convenience, even in the Apprehenſion of Ch. 2. 


the Statuary, or the Painter. Tis the 
ſame in the Phyjician's way. Natural 


Health is the juſt Proportion, Truth, and 


regular Courſe of things, in a Conſtitution. 
"Tis the inward Beauty of the BO DV. And 
when the Harmony and juſt Meaſures of 
the riſing Pulſes, the circulating Humours, 
and the moving Airs or Spirits are diſturb'd 


or loſt, Deformity enters, and with it, Cala- 
mity and Ruin. 


SHou'D not this (one wou'd imagine) 
be ſtill the ſame Caſe, and hold equally 
as to he MIND? Is there nothing there 
which tends to Diſturbance and D iſſolu- 
tion ? Is there no natural Tenour, Tone or 
Order of the Paſſions or Affections? No 
Beauty, or Deformity in this moral kind? 


* I: GRA CIS Operibus, nemo ſub mutulo denticulos 
conſtituit, Fc. Duod ergo ſupra Cantherios & Templa in 
Veritate debet effe collocatum, id in Imaginibus, fi infra con- 
ſtitutum fuerit, mendoſam habebit operis rationem. Etiam- 
gue ANTI V mon probaverunt, neque inflituerunt, Tc. 


La quod non poteſt in Veritate fieri, id non putaverunt in 


Imaginibus fuctum, poſſe certam rationem habere. Omnia 
enim certa proprietate, & 4 veris NAT U RE deductis Mo- 


ribus, traduxerunt in Operum 


ere ea probave- 
runt quorum explicationes in Diſputationibus rationem poſſunt 


babere VERITATIS. Vague ex eis Originibus Sym- 
metrias & Proportiones wniuſcujuſque generis conſtitutas 
reliquerunt. Vir RU virus, Jib. 4. cap. 2. whoſe Com- 
mentator PHILAN DER may be alſo read on this place. 
See V OL. I. pag. 208, 336, Kc. 340, 350, &c. Et infra, 
pag. 259, 260. | | FM | 


ä N 5 Or 


every ingenious Artiſt, the * Architef, WWW 


* 


+. MISCELLANEOUS 
_- Miſc. 3. Or allowing that there really is; muſt it 
not, of conſequence, in the ſame manner 
imply Health or Sicklineſs, : Proſperity or 
Diſaſter ? Will it not be found in this re- 
ſpe&, above all, That what is BEA 
* TIFUL 


* 
loo * ** * 4 * 


* This is the HONEST UM, the PULCHRUM, 
73 Kandy, on which our Author lays the ſtreſs of VI R. 
T UE, and the Merits of this Cauſe; as well in his other 

Treatiſes, as in this of So/ifoguy here commented. This 
Beauty the Roman Orator, in his rhetorical way, and in 
the Majeſty of Stile, cou'd expreſs no otherwiſe than as 
A Myftery. *< HONESTUM rzgitur id intelligimus, quod 

4 tale 77 ut, detracta omni utilitate, fine ullis pramiis 
& fruftibuſove, per ſeipſum poſſit jure laudari. Quod quale 
« fit, non tam definitione qua ſum uſus intelligi poteſt (quan- 
* quam aliquantum poteſt) quam COMMUNI onnium 

: oy Ev DICIO, & optimi cujuſque ftudiis, atque fattis ; 
& qui fpermulta ob eam unam cauſam faciunt, quia decet, 
& quia rectum, quia hongſtum eft ; etfi nullum conſecuturum 
© emolumentum wident.” Our Author, on the other ſide, 
having little of the Orator, and leſs of the Conſtraint of For- 
mality belonging to ſome graver CharaZers, can be more fa- 
miliar on this occaſion :. and accordingly deſcending, without 
the leaſt ſcruple, into whatever Stile, or Humour ; he refuſes 
to make the leaſt Difficulty or Myſtery of this matter. He 
Pretends, on this head, to claim the Aſſent not only of Ora- 
zors, Poets, and the higher Virtugſi, but even of the Beaux 
themſelves, and ſuch as go no farther than the Dancing- 
Maſter to ſeek for Grace and Beauty. He pretends, we ſee, to 
fetch this natural Idea from as familiar Amuſements as Dreſs, 
Equipage, the Tiring-Room, or Toy-ſhop. And thus in his 
proper manner of SOLILO2UY, or Self-Diſcourſe, we 
may imagine him running on: beginning perhaps with ſome - 
particular Scheme or fancy d Scale of BE AUT Y, which, ac- 
cording to his Philoſophy, he ſtrives to ere& ; by diſtinguiſh- 
ing, ſorting, and dividing into Things animate, in-animate, 
and mixt: as thus. ; 

In the IN-ANIMATE ; beginning from thoſe regular 
Figures and Symmetrys with which Children are delighted; 
and proceeding gradually to the Proportions of 3 
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REFLECTIONS. 


© TIFUL is Harmonious and Proportionable; Ch. 2. 
« what is Harmonious and Proportionable, ww 


« is TRUE; and what is at once both 


« Beautiful and True, is, of conſequence, 


« Agreeable and Goop?” 
3 Li WHERE 


and the other As. The ſame in reſpe& of Sounds and 
MUSIC K. From beautiful Stones, Rocks, Minerals; to 
Vegetables, Woods, aggregate Parts of the World, Seas, Ri- 
vers, Mountains, Vales. The Globe. — Celeſtial 
Bodys, and their Order. The higher Architecture of Na- 
NATURE her- ſelf, conffder'd as Hanimate 


and Paſſive. 

In the ANIMATE; from Animals, and their ſeveral 
Kinds, Tempers, Sagacitys, to Mer. And from ſingle 
Perſons uf Men, their private Characters, Underſtandings, 
Genius's, Diſpoſitions, Manners; to Publick Societys, Com- 
munitys or Commonwealths,— From Flocks, Herds, and 
other natural A/emblages or Groups of living Creatures, to 
human Intelligencys and Correſpondencys, or whatever is 
higher in the kind. The Correſpondence, Union, and Har- 
mony of NATURE her-ſelf, conſiderd as animate and 
intelligent. 

In the MIX T; as in a fingle Perſon (a Body and a 
Mind) the Union and Harmony of this kind, which conſti- 
tutes the real Per/or : and the Friendſhip, Love, or whatever 
other Affection is form'd on ſuch an Object. A Howbold, a 
City, or Nation, with certain Lands, Buildings, and other 
Appendices, or local Ornaments, which jointly form that 
agreeable Idea of Home, Family, Country. 

« And what of this?” (ſays an airy Spark, no Friend to 
Meditation or deep Thought) What means this Catalggur, 
« or Scale, as you are pleas'd to call it? Only, Sir, to 
« ſatisfy my-ſelf, That I am not alone, or ſingle in a certain 
« Fancy I have of a thing calld BEAUTY; That I have 
* almoſt the whole World for my Companions ; and That 

each of us Admirers and earneſt Purſuers of BEAUTY 
(ſuch as in a manner we Al are) if peradventure we take 
not a certain Sagacity along with us, we mult err widely, 
range extravagantly, and run ever upon a ſalſe Scent. We. 
* may (in the Sportſman's Phraſe) have many Hares afoot, 
* but ſhall ſtick to no real Game, nor be fortunate in any 
Capture which may content us. 


NZ « See 


* 


66 
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184 MIScELLANEOUS 
Miez. VVV pre 
Wuxxr then is this BEAUTY or Har- 

mony to be found * How is this 8 v NM M E- 
TRY to be diſcover'd, and apply'd? Is it 
any other Art than that of PmuiLoso 
PHY, or the Study of inward N. 8 ON 

| ro- 


« See with what Ardour and Vehemence, the young Man, 
neglecting his proper Race and Fellow-Creatures, and for- 
« getting what is Decent, Hand/om, or Becoming in human 

« Affairs, purſues theſe SPECIES in thoſe common Ob- 
* jets of his Affection, a Horſe, a Hound, a Hat. 
«© What Doting on theſe Beautys / What Admiration 
of the Kind it-ſelf ! And of the particular Animal, what 
« Care, and in a manner Idolatry and Conſecration ; when 
* the Beaſt belov'd is (as often happens) even ſet apart from 
« uſe, and only kept to gaze on, and feed the enamour'd 
« Fancy with higheſt Delight ! See ! in another Youth 
* not ſo forgetful of Human Kind, but remembring it ſtill in a 
« wrong Way! a $4\0xaaGCt of another fort, a CHA REA. 
* Duam elegans formarum Spectator ! See! as to 
other Beautys, where there is no Poſſeſſion, no Enjoy- 
ment or Reward, but barely ſeeing and admiring : as in 
the Virtuoſo Paſſion, the Love of Painting, and the Der, 
« ing Arts of every kind, ſo often obſerv'd. ow 
« fares it with our Princely Genius, our Grandee who aflem- 
«© bles all theſe Beautys, and within the Bounds of his ſump- 

«* tuous Palace incloſes all theſe Graces of a thouſand kinds? 
0 —— What Pains ! Study ! Science! Behold the 
«« Diſpofition and Order of theſe finer forts of Apartments, 

Gardens, Villa's !—— The kind of Harmony to the Eye, 
from the various Shapes and Colours agreeably mixt, and 
« rang'd in Lines, intercrofling without confuſion, and for- 

e tunately co-incident. - A Parterre, Cypreſs's, Groves, 

«© Wilderneſſes——— Statues, here and there, of Virtue, 

& Fortitude, Temperance. . Hero's-Buſts, Philoſophers- 

« Heads; with ſutable Motto's and Inſcriptions. | 

lemn Repreſentations of things deeply natural ——Cawes, 

«© Grotto's, Rocks, —— Urns and Obelisks in retir'd places, 

. and diſpos'd at proper diſtances and points of Sight: with 

« all thoſe Symmetrys which filently expreſs a py, 

83 . — on 5 
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Proportions, which can exhibit this in Life? Ch. 2. 
If no other; Who, then, can poſſibly have. 
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Eguipage and Dreſs. 


AT As TE of this kind, without being be- 
holden to PHILOSO HY? Who can ad- 
mire the outward Beautys, and not recur 
inſtantly to the inward, which are the 
moſt real and eſſential, the moſt naturally 
affecting, and of the higheſt Pleaſure, as 
well as Profit and Advantage ? ; 

| N 


« Order, Peace, Harmony, and Beauty ! But what is 
« there anſwerable to this, in the MIN DS of the Paſſeſſors? 
« What Poſſzffion or Propriety is theirs ? What 
« Conſtancy or Security of Enjoyment ? What Peace, what 
Harmony WIT HIN?“ — 

Thus our MONOLOGIST, or Selfdiſcourſing Author, 
in his uſual Strain; when incited to the Search of BEAUTY 
and the DECOR UM, by vulgar Admiration, and the 
univerſal Acknowledgment of the SPECIES in outward 
Things, and in the meaner and ſubordinate Subjects. By 
this inferiour Species, it ſeems, our ſtriẽt Inſpector diſdains 
to be allur d: And refuſing to be captivated by any thing leſs 
than the ſuperiour, original, and genuine Kind; he walks at 
leiſure, without Emotion, in deep philoſophical Reſerve, thro 
all theſe pompous Scenes ; paſſes unconcernedly by thoſe 
Court-Pageants, the illuſtrious and much-envy'd Potentates of 
the Place; overlooks the Rich, the Great, and even the 
Fair: Feeling no other Aſtoniſnment than what is accidentall 
raisd in him, by the View of theſe Impoſtures, and of this 
ſpecious Snare. For here he obſerves thoſe Gentlemen chiefl 
to be caught and faſteſt held, who are the higheſt Ridiculers 
of ſuch Reflections as his own, and who in the very height of 
this Ridicule prove themſelves the impotent Contemners of a 
SPECIES, which, whether they will or no, they ardently 
purſue : Some, in @ Face, and certain regular Lines, or Fea- 
tures: Others in à Palace and Apartments; Others in an 
. O EFFEMINACY! 
* EFFEMINACY! Who wou'd imagine this cou'd be 
the Vice of ſuch as appear no inconſiderable Men? But 


_ % Perſon is a Subject of Flattery which reaches beyond the 
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Miſc. 3. 
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MiISsCELLANEO US 


In fo ſhort a compaſs does that Learn- 
ing and Knowledg lie, on which Manners 
and Life depend. Tis We our-ſelves create 
and form our TASTE. If we reſolve to 
have it %; tis in our power. We may 


eſteem and value, approve and diſapprove, 


as we wou'd with. For who wou'd not re- 


Joice to be always equal and conſonant to 


himſelf, and have conſtantly that Opinion 
of things which is natural and proportion- 
able? But who dares ſearch OPp1N1oN 
to the bottom, or call in queſtion his early 
and prepoſſeſſing TasTE? Who is fo juſt 


to himſelf; as to recal his Fancy from 


the power of Faſhion and Education, to 
that of REAsoNn? Cou'd we, however, 
be thus courageous ; we ſhou'd ſoon ſettle 


in our-ſelves ſuch an Opinion of Goop 


as wou'd ſecure to us an invariable, 


Bloom of Youth. The experienc'd Senator and aged Ge- 


* neral, can, in qur days, diſpenſe with a Toilet, and take 
* his outward Form into a very extraordinary Adjuſtment 
« and Regulation. All Embelliſhments are affected, be- 
« ſides the true. And thus, led by Example, whilſt we run 
*in ſearch of Elganqy and Neatneſs; purſuing BEAUTY; 
* and adding, as we imagine, more Luſtre and Value 
« to our own Perſen; we grow, in our real Character 
and truer SELF, deformd and monſtrous, ſerwile and 
* abje#; ſtooping to the loweſt Terms of Ccurtſhip ; and 
ſacrificing all internal Proportion, all intrinſic and real 
« BEAUTY and WORT H, for the ſake of Things 
e which carry ſcarce a Shadow of the Kind,” Supra, VOL. II. 
pag. 394, &. And VOL. I. pag. 138, &c. and pag. 337. 


agreeable, 


cd 


„ BY Bu oy 


REFLECTIONS. 
agreeable, and juſt TASTE in Life and 


Manners. 


THUS HAVE I endeavour'd to tread 
in my Author's ſteps, and prepare the Rea- 
der for the ſerious and downright Philoſo- 
phy, which even in this * laſt commented 
Treatiſe, our Author keeps ſtill as a My- 
ſtery, and dares not formally profeſs. His 
pretence has been to adviſe Authors, and 
poliſh Stiles; but his Aim has been to cor- 
rect Manners, and regulate Lives. He has 
affected 8 o L 1 Lo Q, as pretending only 
to cenſure Himſelf; but he has taken 


occaſion to bring others into his Compa- 


ny, and make bold with Perſonages and 
Characters of no inferiour Rank. He has 
given Scope enough to Raillery and Hu- 
mour; and has intrench'd very largely on 
the Province of us Miſcellanarian Writers. 
But the Reader is + now about to ſee him 


in a new aſpect, a formal and profeſs'd 


« Philoſopher, a Syſtem-Writer, a Degmatiſt, 
« and Expounder.” - Habes confitentem 


Feu. 


So to his PRHILOSOPHV I commit 
him. Tho, according as my Genius and 


„is. Treatiſe III. (ADVICE to an Author.) See VOL. I. 
5 5 Treatiſe IV. (The INQUIRY, &c.) See 
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Identity — Moral Footing. 


Proof and Diſciphne of the Fancys. 
Settlement of OP1N1ON. 


E have already, in the beginning 

of our preceding Miſcellany, 
taken notice of our Author's 
Plan, and the Connection and Depen- 
dency of his * Joint-Tracts, compre- 
hended in two preceding Volumes. We 
are now, in our Commentator-Capacity, 


which the three Pieces of his firſt appear 
preparatory, . That they were really fo 


112 


® Supra, pag. 135. Et inſra, 284, 285, G. | 
| f deſign d, 


1 
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Ch. 1. 
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MISCELLANY IV. 


Connexion and Union of the Subject- 
Treatiſes ——PHILOSOPHY in 
form. Metaphyficks. —E 6 0-1ty. 


Anatomy of the Mind. —— A Fable. = 


ariv'd at length to his ſecond Volume, to 
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Miſc. 4. deſign'd, the Advertiſement to the firſt Edi. 

V tion of his Solilbguy is a ſufficient Proof. 
He took occaſion there, in a line or two, 
under the name of his Printer, or (as he 
otherwiſe calls him) his Amanuenſis, to 
prepare us for a more elaborate and metho- 
dical Piece which was to follow. We 
have the Syſtem now before us. Nor need 
we wonder, ſuch as it is, that it came ſo 
hardly into the World, and that our Au- 
thor has been deliver'd of it with ſo much 
difficulty, and after ſo long a time. His 
Amanuenſis and he, were not, it ſeems, | 
heretofore upon ſuch good Terms of Cor- 
reſpondence. Otherwiſe ſuch an unſha- 
pen Fætus, or falſe Birth, as that of which 
our Author in his“ Title-page complains, 
had not formerly appear'd abroad. Nor 
had it ever riſen again in its more decent 
Form, but for the accidental Publication 
of our Author's Firſt + Letter, which, by 
a neceſſary Train of Conſequences, occa- 
ſion'd the revival of this abortive Piece, 
and gave Uſherance to its Companions. 


Ir will appear therefore in this Joint. 
Edition of our Author's Five Treati/es, that 
the Three former are preparatory to the 
Fourth, on which we are now enterd; 


— 
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* Yiz. To the INQUIRY (Treatiſe IV.) See VOL. 
+ Vix. Letter of Enthuhaſm, See V OL. I. 1 
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and the Fifth (with which he concludes) Ch. 1. 


a kind of Apology for this reviv'd Treatiſe 'W WV 
concerning Virtue and Religion, 


As for his AP OL OG x (particularly in 
what relates to reveal d Religion, and a 
World to come) I commit the Reader to the 
Diſputant Divines, and Gentlemen, whom 
our Author has introduc'd in that con- 
cluding Piece of Dialogue -Writing, or 
Rhapſodical Philoſophy. Mean while, we 
have here no other part left us, than to 
enter into the dry PHIL OSO H, and 
rigid Manner of our Author; without any 
Excurfions into various Literature; without 
help from the Comicꝶ or Tragick Mus E, 
or from the Flowers of Poetry or Rheto- 


rick. 0 


* 


SUCH is our preſent Pattern, and ſtrict 


| moral Taſe; which our more humorous 


Reader fore- knowing, may immediately, 
if he pleaſes, turn over; ſkipping (as is 
uſual in many grave Works) a Chapter or 
two, as he proceeds. We ſhall, to make 
amends, endeavour afterwards, in our fol- 
lowing MisCELLANY, to entertain him 
again with more chearful Fare, and afford 
him 4 Deſſert, to rectify his Palar, and leave 
his Mouth at laſt in good reliſh, 


To the patient and grave READER, 
therefore, who in order 10 moralize, can 


afford 


192 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſe. 4. afford to retire into his Cloſer, as to ſome 
religious or devout Exerciſe, we preſume 

thus to offer a few Reflections, in the Syp- 
port of our Author's profound Inquiry. 
And accordingly, we are to imagine our 


Author ſpeaking, as follows. 
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HOW LITTLE regard ſoever may 
be ſhewn to that moral Speculation or Ix- 
QUIRY, Which we call the Study of our- 
ſebves; it muſt, in ſtrictneſs, be yielded, That 
all Knowledg whatſoever depends upon this 
previous-one : © And that we can in reality 
© be aſſur'd of nothing, till we are firſt 
ce aſſur d of What we are OUR-SELvEes.” 
For by this alone we can know what Cer- 
tainty and Aſſurance is. oY 


——ͤ— ——ͤꝑ wäv— EE eG PDA DIT EALIIE "oo" OL 


-Trnar there is ſomething undoubtedly 
which 7Zhinks, our very Doubt it-ſelf and 
ſcrupulous Thought evinces. Burt in what 
Subject that Thought refides, and how 
that Subject is continu'd one and the ſame, 
ſo as to anſwer conſtantly to the ſuppos d 
Train of Thoughts or Reflections which 
ſeem to run ſo harmoniouſly thro a long 
Courſe of Life, with the ſame relation ſtill 
to one fingle and ſelf-ſame PERSON ; this 
is not a Matter ſo eaſily or haſtily decided, 
by thoſe who are nice Self-Examiners, or 
Searchers after Truth and Certainty. 


TWIII 


If Tom; I am.“ 
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4 88 
0 1. 
4 


Tw I not, in this reſpect, be ſuffi WWW: 


cient for us to uſe the ſeeming Logic of a 
famous * Modern, and ſay © We think : 


therefore We are.” Which is a notably 


invented Saying, after -the Model of that 
like Philoſophical Propofition ; That 
« What is, is. 


Nothing more cer- 
tain! For the E 60 or I, being eſtabliſh'd 


in the firſt part of the Propoſition, the 


Ergo, no doubt, muſt hold it good in 
the latter. But the Queſtion is, What 
conſtitutes the WE or I ? And, © Whe- 


« ther the I of this inſtant, be the ſame 


« with that of any inſtant preceding, or 


* to come.” For we have nothing but 


Memory to warrant us: And Memory may 


be falſe. We may believe we have thought 


and reflected thus or thus: But we may 


be miſtaken. We may be conſcious of. 


that, as Truth ; which perhaps was no 


Miraculouſly argu d! 


more than Dream: and we may be con- 


ſcious of that as a paſt, Dream, which 


perhaps was never before ſo much as 


dreamt of. 


THis is what Maes mean, 
when they ſay, That Identity can be 
* prov'd only by Conſc iouſneſ; but that 
* Conſciouſneſs withal, may be as well 
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Miſc. 4.“ falſe as real, in reſpect of what is paſt,” 
do that the ſame ſucceſſional Ye or I muſt 
remain ſtill, on this account, undecided, 


T o the force of this Reaſoning I con- 
feſs I muſt fo far ſubmit, as to declare 
that for my own part, I take my Being 
upon Truſt. Let others philoſophize as 
they are able: I ſhall admire their ſtrength, 
when, upon this Topick, they have re- 
futed what able Mefaphy/icians object, and 


PYRRHONISTS plead in their own be- 
half. | 


MAN while, there is no Impediment, 
Hindrance, or Suſpenſion of Action, on 
account of theſe wonderfully refin'd Spe- 
culations. Argument and Debate go. on 
ſtill, Conduct is ſettled. Rules and Mex 
ſures are given out, and receiv'd, Nor do 
we ſcruple to act as reſolutely upon the 
mere Suppoſition that we are, as if we had 
effectually prov'd it a thouſand times, to 
the full ſatisfaction of our Metaphy/ical ot 
Pyrrhonean Antagoniſt. | 


Tuts to me appears ſufficient Ground 
for a Moraliſt. Nor do I aſk more, when 


I undertake to prove the reality of VI RK TUI 
and MoRALs. 


x it be certain that Iam; tis cer 
tain and demonſtrable WHO and W ral 
| y TI ought 


p aſt,” 
muſt 
ded. 
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T ought to be, even on my own account, Ch. 1. 
and for the ſake of my own private Happi- WWW 
neſs and Succeſs, For thus I take the liberty 

to proceed, 


Tu Afections, of which I am con- 
ſcious, are either GRIEF or Joy; DE- 
SIRE, or AvERSIoN. For whatever mere 
Senſation I may experience; if it amounts 
to neither of theſe, tis indifferent, and no 
way affects me. e 


THAT which cauſes Joy and Satisfaction 
when preſent, cauſes Grief and Diſturbance 
when abſent : And that which cauſes Grief 


| and Diſturbance when preſent, does, when 


abſent, by the ſame neceſſit | 
and Satisfaction. IR . 


Tus Love (which implys Defire 
with Hape of Good) muſt afford = 
to Grief and Diſturbance, when it acquires | 
not what it earneſtly ſeeks. And HATRED 
(which implys Aver/ion, and Fear of III) 
muſt, in the ſame manner, occaſion Grief 
and Calamity, when that which it earneſtly 


| ſhun'd, or wou'd have eſcap'd, remains 


preſent, or is altogether unavoidable. 


THAT which being preſent can n 
leave the Mind at reft, 4 = of —_ | 
cauſe Aver/ion, is its ILL. But that which 
can be ſuſtain d without any neceſſary 
| Abhorrence, 
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196 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 4. Abhorrence, or Averſjon, is not its Ir; 
but remains indifferent in its own nature; 


the ILL being in the Affection only, 
which wants redreſs. < ; 


IN the ſame manner, that which being 
abſent, can never leave the Mind at reſt, 
or without Diſturbance and Regret, is of 

neceſſity its GOOD. But that which can 
be abſent, without any preſent or future 
Diſturbance to the Mind, is not its Go op, 
but remains indiſferent in its own nature, 
From whence it muſt follow, That the Af. 
fection towards it, as ſupposd Go op, is 
an ill Affection, and creative only of Diſtur- 
bance and Diſeaſe. So that the AF Ec- 

' TIoNs of Love and Hatred, Liking and 
Diſlike, on which the Happineſs or Proſpe- 
rity of the Perſon ſo much depends, being 
influenc'd and govern'd by OPINIO; the 
higheſt Good or Happineſs muſt depend on 
right Opinion, and the higheſt Miſery be 
deriv'd from wrong. | 


To explain this, I conſider, for inſtance, 
the Fancy or Imagination I have of Death, 
according as I find this Subject naturally 
paſſing in my Mind. To this Fancy, 
perhaps, I find united an. Oy1N1oN of 
APPREHENSION of Evil and Cala- 
mity. Now the more my Apprehenjur 
of this Evil increaſes ; the greater, I find, 
my Diſturbance proves, not only at the 


approach 
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ILL; approach of the ſuppos'd Evil, but at the Ch. 1. 


ture 3 very diſtant Thought of it. Beſides that, WWW 
only, the Thought it-ſelf will of neceſſity fo much 
; the oftner recur? as the Aver/ion or Fear is 
violent, and increaſing. 85 | 
being b 3 | | . 
it reſt, FROM this ſuppos'd Evil I muſt, how- 
is of ever, fly with ſo much the more earneſt- 
ch can neſs, as the OPINIO N of the Evil in- 
Ht uture creaſes. Now if the Increaſe of the Aver- 
F 0 0D, fron can be no Cauſe of the Decreaſe or 
nature. Diminution of the Evil it: ſelf, but rather 
the Af. the contrary; then the Increaſe of the 
) OD, Is Averfion muſt neceſſarily prove the Increaſe 
Diſtur. of Diſappointment and Diſturbance. And 
FFEC- ſo on the other hand, the Diminution or 
ing and Decreaſe of the Averſion (if this may any 
Proſpe- way be effected) muſt of neceſſity prove 
8, being the Diminution of inward Diſturbance, and 
ox; the the better Efabliſhment of inward Quiet 
pend on and Satisfaction. e 
iſery be LS * | 
AAN, I conſider with my-ſelf, That 
I have the * Imagination of ſomething 
inſtance, BEAUTIFUL, GREAT,andBECOMING 
ff Death, in Things. This Imagination I apply perhaps 
naturally | | 1 N 
s F ancy, * Of the neceſſary Being and Prevalency of ſome ſuck 
ION OT IMAGINATION or SENSE (natural and common to 
id Cala- all Men, irreſiſtible, of original Growth in the Mind, the Guide 
| of our Affections, and the Ground of our Admiration, Con- 
prehenjun tempt, Shame, Honour, Diſdain, and other natural and un- 
bh I find, avoidable Impreſſions) See Y O L. I. pag. 138, 139, 336, 
y at the 337. VOL. II. pag. 28, 29, 30, 394, 420, 421, 429, 430. 


| Et ſupra, P- 30, 31, 3, 3. &c. 182, 3» EE 57 6. ul the Notes. 
approach Vol. z. O co . 
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Miſc. 4. to ſuch Subjects as Plate, Jewels, Apart- 
WAY ments, Coronets, Patents of Honour, Titles, 


or Precedencys. I muſt therefore naturally 
ſeek theſe, not as mere Conveniencys, 
Means, or Helps in Life (for as ſuch my 
Paſſion cou'd- not be ſo exceſſive towards 
em) but as EXCELLENT in themſelves, + 
neceſſarily attractive of my Admiration, 
and directly and immediately cauſing my 
Happineſs, and giving me Satisfaction. 
Now if the PAss ION rais'd on this Opinion 
(call it Avarice, Pride, Vanity, or Ambition) 
be indeed incapable of any real Satis- 
faction, even under the moſt ſucceſsful 
Courſe of Fortune; and then too, attend- 
ed with perpetual Fears of Diſappoint- 
ment and Loſs: how can the Mind be 
other than miſerable, when poſſeſs d by it? 
But if inſtead of forming thus the Opinion 
. of Goop: if inſtead. of placing WoRTH 
or EXCELLENCE in theſe, outward Sub- 
jects, we place it, where it is trueſt, in 
be Affections or Sentiments, in the govern- 
ing Part and inward Character; we have 
then the full Enjoyment of it within our 
power: The Imagination or Opinion re- 
mains ſteddy and irreverſible: And the 
Love, Defire and Appetite is anſwer d; 
without Apprehenſion of Loſs or Diſap- 


HERE therefore ariſes Work and Em- 
ploy ment for us Within, © To regulate 
| _ ® FANCY, 


| REFLECTIONS. 199 
« FANCY, and rectify * Opinion, on Ch. 1. 
« which all depends.” For if our Loves, WV 
Deſires, Hatreds and Averſions are left to 
themſelves ; we are neceſſarily expos'd to 
endleſs Vexation and Calamity : Bur if 
theſe are found capable of Amendment, 
or in any meaſure flexible or variable by 
Opinion; we ought, methinks, to make 
trial, at leaſt, how far we might by this 
means acquire Felicity and Content. 

ACcCcoRDINGLY, if we find it evi- 
dent, on one hand, that by indulging any 
wrong Appetite (as either Debauch, Malice, 
or Revenge) the Opinion of the falſe Good 
Increaſes ; and the Appetite, which is a 
real Ill, grows ſo much the ſtronger : we 
may be as fully aſſur'd, on the other hand, 
that by reſtraining this Affection, and 
nouriſhing a contrary ſort in oppoſition to 
it; we cannot fail to diminiſh what is II, 
and increaſe what is properly our Happi- 
neſs and Good, | 


* 


* "O71 νꝗ⁰ 1 vans x dvii v ow. Ae iv 
zn Yeaes Thy d , x) dere Ai Tir dx 
Tan, au πνισν x; wATG apo), M. Ant. Lib. 
xii. 22. - | | | 
_ *Orly ig n N 9% va), Toutroy n lux. O1 
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Y A EM ouſy :o]ai, and 73 aridue te & do xale- 
q de, xi xdxrcve. Arrian. Lib. iii. cap. 3. See 
V OL. I. pag. 185, &c. 294, 5, 6, 324, Cc. And VOL. II. 
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Miſc. 4. 
CYL 


e draw the Fancy or Opinion of Good or 


| ſubject to Diſappointment and Di 


MISCELLANEOUS 


O this account, a Man may reaſona 
conclude, That it becomes him, by 
« working upon his own Mind, to with- 


* ILL from that to which juſtly and by 
« neceflity it is not join'd ; and apply it, 
« with the ſtrongeſt Reſolution, to tha 
de with which it naturally agrees,” For 1 
the Fancy or Opinion of Good be join'd to 
what is not durable, nor in my power either 
to acquire or to retain; the more ſuch 
an Opinion prevails, the more I muſt / be 
eſs. 
er I 


apply the Opinion or Fancy of Goody I find 
the Fancy more conſiſtent, and tho Good 
more durable, ſolid, and within my Power 
and Command ; then the more ſuch an 
Opinion prevails in me, the more Satis- 
faction and Happineſs I muſt experience. 


But if there be that to which, 10 
1 


Now if I join the Opinion of Good to 
the Poſſeſſions of the Mind; if it be in 
the Aſfections themſelves that I place my 
higheſt Joy, and in thoſe Objects, what- 


ever they are, of inward Worth and Beauty 


fear either Reverſe or Diſappointment. 


(ſuch as Honeſty, Faith, Integrity, Friendſhip, 
Honour) tis evident I can never poſſibly, 
in this reſpeR, rejoice amiſs, or indulge my- 
ſelf too far in the Enjoyment.. The greater 
my Indulgence is, the leſs I have reaſon to 


Tris. 


REFLECTIONS. 


THIS, I know, is far contrary in another 


Regimen of Life. The Tutorage of Fancy 
and PLEASURE, and the eaſy Philo- 
ſophy of taking that for Good which 
* pleaſes me, or which I fancy merely, will, 


201 
Ch. 1. 


in time, give me Uneaſineſs ſufficient. 


Tis plain, from what has been debated, 


That the leſs fanciful Jam, in what relates 


to my Content and Happineſs, the more 
powerful and abſolute I muſt be, in Self- 
Enjoyment and the Poſſeſſion of my Good. 
And fince tis Fancy merely, which gives 
the force of Gdod, or power of paſſing as 
ſuch, to Things of Chance and outward 


Dependency ; tis evident, that the more I 


take from Fancy in this reſpect, the more I 
confer upon my-/elf. As I am leſs led or 
betray d by Fancy to an Eſteem of what 
depends on others ; J am the more fix'd in 
the Eſteem of what depends on my-/elf 
alone. And if I have once gain'd the Taſte 
of + LIBERTY, I ſhall eaſily underſtand 


the force of this Reaſoning, and know - 


both my true SELF and INTEREST. 


TE Method therefore requir'd in this 
my inward Oeconomy, is, to make. thoſe 
Fancys themſelves the Objects of my Aver- 


ſion which juſtly deſerve it; by being the 


Cauſe of a wrong Eſtimation and Meaſure 


* See V OL. I. pag. 308. And V OL. II. pag. 227. 
+ See VOL, II. pag. # Et infra, pag. 307, &c. 
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202 MISCELLANEOUS 
| Miſc. 4. of Good and Ill, and conſequently the Cauſe 
of my Unhappineſs and Diſturbance. 


ACCORDINGLY (as the learned Maſters 
in this Science adviſe) we are to begin ra- 
ther * by the averſe, than by the prone 
and forward Diſpoſition. We are to work 
rather by the weaning than the ingaging 
Paſſions: ſince if we give way chiefly to 
Inclination, by loving, applauding and ad- 
miring what is Great and Good, we ma! 
poſſibly, it ſeems, in ſome high Objects of 
that kind, be fo amus'd and extaſy'd, as to 


loſe 


— 


* 


Ago Ty Ti ExxAiow V areevlwy fs tn ip nuiv, x} 
ful ſelbes 633 Th og qvow of ig nuiv. EX. np. E 
*OgeZiv agai os Sd wasls\as, inxAiow uνB ani - 
Gavar Th oegerct]ind. Ape. G1. . x. x. This ſubdu'd 
or moderated Admiration or Zeal in the higheſt Subjects of 
Virtue and Divinity, the Philoſopher calls gvppeJeov ⅛)ꝰ nad 
eaullu Thy "OgeZiy 3 the contrary Diſpoſition, 75 A000 
x} @51K9y. BC. V. x5p. xs. The Reaſon why this over- 
torward Ardour and Purſuit of high Subjects runs naturally into 
Enthuſiaſm and Diſorder, is ſhewn in what ſucceeds the firſt 
of the Paſſages here cited; viz. Tov 5 i nu, dcr oge-" 
e αν L Gy, uv dd Tor deer. And hence the 
repeated Injunction, Arb 072 aav]a ,I öS, Iv. 
re £vAGYas EN ng & ꝙ wihiyas, Tay Exus ri er 
geονο d1al)ov a ö bn. B78. J. xep- iy. To this 
Ho RACE, in one of his lateſt Epiſfes of the deeply philo- 
ſophical kind, alludes. . 
Inſani ſapiens namen ferat, equus iniqui, 
Ultra guam ſatis eft Virtutem ſi petat ipſam. Ep. 6. lib. 1. 

And in the beginning of the Epiſtle, | 

Nil admirari props res eft una, Numici, 
Solagz que poſſet facere & ſervare beatum. Ibid. 
For tho theſe firſt Lines (as many other of Hor aCE's 
on the Subject of Philoſophy) have the Air of the EY Ic v- 
REAN Di/ciphne and Len Stile; yet, 5 
Wno 
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loſe our- ſelves, and miſs our proper Mark, Ch. 1, 
for want of a ſteddy and ſettled Aim. But WWW 
being more ſure and infallible in what re- | 
lates to our Jil, we ſhou'd begin, they tell 

us, by applying our Averſion, on that ſide, 
and raiſing our Indignation againſt thoſe 
Meanneſſes of Opinion, and Sentiment, 
which are the Cauſes of our Subjection, 

and Perplexity. 1 | 


THrvs the Covzrous Fancy, if 
confider'd as the Cauſe of Miſery (and 
conſequently deteſted as a real Ill) muſt of 
_ neceſſity abate: And the AMmBiTious 
Fancy, if oppos'd in the ſame manner, 
with Reſolution, by-better Thought, muſt 
reſign it-ſelf, and leave the Mind free, and 
diſincumber'd in the purſuit of its better 
Objects. 5 | ö 


* 
* 
Fs | 


Non is the Caſe different in the Paſ- 
ſion of CowaRDice, or FEAR OF 


—— 


whole taken together, it appears evidently on what Syſtem of 
antient Philoſophy this Epiſtle was form'd. Nor was this Pro- - 
kibition of the wwongering or admiring Habit, in early Stu- 
_ dents, peculiar to one kind of Philoſophy alone. It was com- 
mon to many; however the Reaſon and Account of it might 
differ, in one Sect from the other. The PyTRH4 G o- 
REAN s ſufficiently checkd their Ty Ro's, by filencing 
them ſo long on their firſt Courtſhip to Philoſophy. And tho 
 Admiration, in the Peripatetick Senſe, as aboye-mention'd, 
may be juſtly call'd the inclining Principle or firſt Motive to 
PHILOSOPHY ; yet this Miſtreſs, when once eſpous'd, 
teaches us to admire, after a different manner from what we 
did before. See above, pag. 37. And VOL. I. pag. 41. 


O 4 DEATH. 


1 
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Miſc. 4. DEATH. For if we leave this Paſſion 20 

itſelf (or to certain Tutors to manage for 
us) it may lead us to the moſt anxious and 
tormenting State of Life. But if it be © 
pos'd by ſounder Opinion, and a juſt Eſti- 
mation of things, it muſt diminiſh of courſe: 
And the natural Reſult of ſuch a Practice 
muſt be, the Reſcue of the Mind from num- 
berleſs Fears, and Miſerys of other kinds. 


Travs at laſt a Mix p, by knowing 
zt-ſelf, and its own proper Powers and Vir- 
tues, becomes free, and independent. It 
fees its Hindrances and Obſtructions, and 
finds they are wholly from it. elf, and from 
Opinions aurong-conceiv d. The more it con- 
quers in this reſpect (be it in the leaſt par- 
ticular) the more it is its own Maſter, feels 
its own natural LIBERTY, and congra- 

tulates with it- ſelf on its own Advancement 


and Proſperity, | 5 


WHETHER ſome who are call'd Phi- 
loſephers have fo apply'd their Meditations, 
as to underſtand any thing of this Lan- 
guage, I know not. But well I am aſſur'd 
that many an honeſt and free-hearted Fellow, 
among the vulgar Rank of People, has na- 
turally ſome kind of Feeling or Apprehen- 
| ſion of this Self-Enjoyment ; when refu- 
IJ fing to act for Lucre or outward Profit, the 

| Thing which from his Soul he abhors, and 
thinks below him; he goes on, with harder 
N 5 | Labour, 
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Labour, but more Content, in his dire& Ch. r. 
plain Path. He is ſecure within; free of WV 


what the World calls Policy, or Deſign ; 
and ſings (according to the old Ballad) 


My Mind to me a Kingdom is, &c. 
Which in Latin we may tranſlate, 


* — — Et med 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem ſine dote quæro. 


BUT I FORGET, it ſeems, that I 
am now ſpeaking in the Perſon of our grave 
INQUIRER. I ſhou'd confider I have no 
Right to vary from the Pattern he has ſer ; 
and that whilſt I accompany him in this 


particular Treatiſe, I ought not to make 
the leaſt Eſcape out of the high Road of 


Demonſtration, into the diverting Paths of 


Poetry, or Humour. 


As grave however as MoRALSs are 
preſum'd in their own nature, I look upon it 


205 


as an eſſential matter in their Delivery, to 


take now and then the natural Air of 
Pleaſantry, The firſt MoxAars which 
were ever deliver d in the World, were 
in Parables, Tales, or Fables, And the lat- 
ter and moſt conſummate Diſtributers of 


* Horat. Od. 29. lib. 3. 


Morals, 


Wes, 
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Miſc. 4. Morals, in the very politeſt times, were 
great Tale-Tellers and Retainers to honeſt 


A$SoOP. 


AFTER all the regular Demonſtrations 
and Deductions of our grave Author, I 
dare ſay *twou'd be a high Relief and Sa- 
tisfaction to his Reader, to hear an Apo- 
logue, or Fable, well told, and with ſuch 
humour as to need no ſententious Moral at 

the end, to make the application. 


As an Experiment in this caſe, let us 
at this inſtant imagine our grave Inquirer 
taking pains to ſhew us, at full length, 
the unnatural and unhappy Excurſions, 
Rovings, or Expeditions of our ungovern'd 
Fancys and OP1NnIoNs over a World 
of Riches, Honours, and other ebbing and 
flowing Goods. He performs this, we will 
ſuppoſe, with great Sagacity, to the full 
meaſure and ſcope of our Attention. 
Mean while, as full or ſatiated as we 
might find our- ſelves of ſerious and ſolid 
Demonſtration, tis odds but we might 
find Vacancy ſtill ſufficient to receive In- 
ſtruction by another Method. And I dare 
anſwer for Succeſs, ſhou'd a merrier Mo- 
ralift of the As0PEXN-School preſent 
| himſelf ; and, hearing of this Chace de- 
ſcrib'd by our Ph:loſopher, beg leave to re- 
preſent it to the life, by a homely Cur or 
two, of his Maſter's ordinary Breed. 

« Two 
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Ch. 1. 
« Two of this Race (he wou'd tell us) www 

« having been daintily bred, and in high 
« thoughts of what they call'd Pleaſure 
« and good Living, travel'd once in queſt 
« of Game and Raritys, till they. came 
« by accident to the Sea-fide. - They ſaw 
« there, at a diſtance from the ſhore, 
« ſome floating pieces of a Wreck, which 
« they took a fancy to believe ſome won- 
« derful rich Dainty, richer than Amber- 
« gretſe, or the richeſt Product of the 
« Ocean. They cou'd prove it, by their 
« Appetite and Longing, to be no leſs 
te than 8 of the Main, ambrofial 
« Subſtance, the Repaſt of marine Deitys, 
t ſurpaſſing all which Earth afforded. —— 
© By theſe rhetorical Arguments, after 
“long Reaſoning with one another in this 
« florid Vein, they proceeded from one 
“ Extravagance of Fancy to another; till 
« they came at laſt to this iſſue. Being 
unaccuſtom'd to Swimming, they wou'd 
not, it ſeems, in prudence, venture ſo 
far out of their Depth as was neceſſary 
to reach their imagin'd Prize: But be- 
ing ſtout Drinkers, they thought with 
themſelves, they might compaſs to 
e drink all which lay in their way; even 
* The SEA it-ſelf; and that by this me- 
* thod they might ſhortly bring their 
* Goods ſafe to dry Land, To work 

_ ” « therefore 
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Miſc. 4. therefore they went; and drank till they 
Were Both burft,” 


Fork my own part, I am fully ſatisfy'd 
that there are more Sea-drinkers than one 
or two, to be found among the principal 
Perſonages of Mankind: and that if theſe 
Degs of ours were filly Curs, many who 
paſs for w/e in our own Race are little 
wiſer ; and may properly enough be faid 
to have the Sea to drink. | 
T Is pretty evident that they who 

live in the higheſt Sphere of human Af- 
fairs, have a very uncertain View of the 
thing call'd Happineſs or Good. It lies out 
at Sea, far diſtant, in the Ofin; where 
thoſe Gentlemen ken it but very imper- 
fectly: And the means they employ in 
order to come up with it, are very wide 
of the matter, and far ſhort of their pro- 
pos'd End. « Firſt a general Acquain- 
© tance.Viſits, Levees. —— Attendance 
« upon the Great and Little. — Popula- 
« rity.——A Place in Parliament. — Then 
& another at Court. Then Intrigue, 
« Corruption, Proſtitution. Then a 
“ higher Place. Then @ Title.— Then 
© a Remove. A new MINISTERI— 
« Fractions at Court. Ship-wreck of 
& Miniſtrys.— The new: The old Engage 
« with one: piece up with other. — Bar- 

« gains; 
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« gains; Loſſes; After-Games; Retrievals.” Ch. 1. *Y 
« ——Is not this, the Sea to drink? ry —_— 


* At ſi Divitiæ prudentem reddere poſſent, 
Si cupidum timidumque minds te; nempe 
ruberes | 
Viveret in Terris te fi quis avarior uno. 


But left I ſhou'd be tempted to fall into a 
manner I have been oblig'd to diſclaim in 
this part of my Mz/cellaneous Performance; 
I ſhall here ſet a Period to this Diſcourſe, 
and renew my Attempt of ſerious Re- 
flection and grave Thought, by taking up 
my Clew in a freſh Chapter. | 


* wow 


* Horat. Ep. 2. lib. 2. 


q * 2 
2 u— od ĩ⅛ͤ 
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CHAP. I. 
Paſſage from Terra Incognita to the 
_ viſible World —— Miftreſs-ſhip of 
NATURE. Anima] Confede- 
racy, Degrees, Subordination.— 
| Maſter- Animal Man. Privilege 
of His Birth. Serious Counte- 


nance of the Author. 


A heavily as it went with us, in the 


deep philoſophical part of our pre- 
ceding Chapter; and as neceſſarily en- 
gag' d as we ſtill are to proſecute the ſame 
ſerious IN Qu IR,, and Search, into thoſe 
dark Sources; tis hop'd, That our re- 
maining Philoſophy may flow in a more 


_ eaſy Vein; and the ſecond Running be 
found ſomewhat clearer than the firſt. 


However it be; we may, at leaſt, con- 


. gratulate with our-ſelves for having thus 


briefly paſs'd over that Metaphyſical part, 


to which we have paid ſufficient deference. 
Nor ſhall we ſcruple to declare our Opi- 


nion, © That it is, in a manner, neceſſary 
“ for One who wou'd uſefully philoſophrze, 
* to have a Knowledg in this part of Phi- 


_ © loſophy ſufficient to ſatisfy him that 


« there 
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« there is no Knowledg or Wiſdom to be: Ch. 2 
e learnt. from it.” For of this Truth no- WWW 


thing beſides Experience and Study will be 
able fully to convince him. 


WEN we are even paſt theſe empty 
Regions and Shadows of Philoſophy ; twill 
ſtill perhaps appear an uncomfortable kind 
of travelling thro thoſe other invifible 
Ideal Worlds: ſuch as the Study of Morals, 
we ſee, engages us to viſit. Men muſt 
acquire a very peculiar and ſtrong Habit 
of turning their Eye inwards, in order to 
explore the interiour Regions and Receſſes 
of the MIND, the hollow Caverns of deep 
Thought, the private Seats of Fancy, and the 
Waſtes and Wilderneſſes as well as the more 
fruitful and cultivated Tracts of this obſcure 
Climate. | 5 e 


Bu T what can one do? Or how diſpenſe 
with theſe darker Diſquifitions and Moon- 
_ light Voyages, when we have to deal with 
a ſort of Moon-blind WiTs, who tho 
very acute and able in their kind, may be 
ſaid to renounce Day- ligbt, and extinguiſh, 
in a manner, the bright viſible outward 
World, by allowing us to 4now nothing 
beſide what we can prove, by ſtrict and 
formal Demonſtration ? | 


"Tis therefore to ſatisfy ſuch rigid In- 
quirers as theſe, that we have been _— | 
| tate 
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tated to proceed by the inward way; and 
that in our preceding Chapter we have 
built only on ſuch foundations as are taken 
from our very Perceptions, Fancys, Ap- 
pearances, Affections and Opinions them 
ſelves, without regard to any thing of an 
exteriour WoR L D, and even on the ſup- 
poſition that there is wo ſuch World in 
being. | 


SUCH has been our late dry Taſk. No 
wonder if it carrys, indeed, a meager and 
raw Appearance. It may be look'd on, 
in Philoſophy, as worſe than a mere Ec p- 
TIAN Impoſition. For to make Brick 
without Straw or Stubble, is perhaps an 
eaſier labour, than to prove Mo RAL s with- 
out a World, and eſtabliſh a Conduct of Life 
without the ſuppoſition of any thing living 


or extant beſides our immediate Fancy, and 


WorLD of Imagination. 


Bor having finiſh'd this myfkerious 
Work, we come now to open Day, and 
Sunſhine : And, as a Poet perhaps might 
expreſs himſelf, we are now ready to quit 


* be dubious Labyrinths, and Pyrrhonean 
Cells SY 
Of a Cimmerian Darkneſs, —— 


We are, henceforward, to truſt our Eyes, 


and take for real the whole Creation, _ 
| 8 the 
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the fair Forms which lie before us. We Ch. 2. 
are to believe the Anatomy of our own www 
Body, and in proportionable Order, the 
Shapes, Forms, Habits, and Conſtitutions of 

other Animal-Races. Without demurring 

on the profound modern Hypotheſis of 
animal Inſenſibility, we are to believe firmly 

and reſolutely, «© That other Creatures 

© have their Senſe and Feeling, their mere 

“ Paſſions and Affections, as well as our- 

« ſelves.” And in this manner we pro- 

ceed accordingly, on our Author's Scheme, 

To inquire what is truly natural to 
each Creature: And Whether that 
which is natural to each, and is its 

« Perfection, be not withal its Happineſs, 

© or Good. 5 N | 


To deny there is any. thing properly 
natural (after the Conceſſions already 
made) wou'd be undoubredly very pre- 
poſterous and abſurd. NATURE and the 
outward World being own'd exiſtent, the 
reſt muſt of neceſſity follow. The Ana- 
tomy of Bodys, the Order of the Spheres, 
the proper Mechaniſms of a thouſand kinds, 
and the infinite Ends and ſutable Means 
eſtabliſh'd in the general Conſtitution and 
Order of Things; all this being once 
admitted, and allow'd to paſs as certain 
and unqueſtionable, 'tis as vain afterwards 
to except againſt the Phraſe of natural 


| and unnatural, and queſtion the Propriety 
| : Vol, Jo T of 
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Miſc. 4. of this Speech apply'd to the particular 

Forms and Beings in the World, as it 
wou'd be to except againſt the common 
Appellations of Vigour and Decay in Plants, 
Health or Sickneſs in Bodys, Sobriety or 
Diſtraction in Minds, Proſperity or Dege- 
neracy in any variable part of the known 
Creation, 


W may, perhaps, for Humour's ſake, 
or after the known way of Diſputant Hoſti- 
lity, in the ſupport of any odd Hypotheſis, 
pretend to deny this natural and unnatural 

in Things. Tis evident, however, that tho 
our Humour or Taſte be, by ſuch Affecta- 
tion, ever ſo much deprav'd ; we cannot 
reſiſt our natural * Anticipation in behalf of 

| | NATURE; 


_ — — — —nͤ— — * — — 
— . ̃¶ Ä... , ]7˖§ér˖ß6ßé o .. — EE INS = — " 
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* See what is ſaid above on the word Senſus Communis, 
in that ſecond Treatiſe, V O L. I. pag. 103, &c. and pag. 
110, 138, 139, 140. And in the ſame V OL. p. 336, &c. 
and 35 2, 35 3, &. And in VOL. II. p. 307, 411, 412, 
&c. concerning the natural Ideas and the Pre-conceptions or 
Pre-ſenſations of this kind ; the TIggandas, of which a 
learned Critick and Maſter in all Philoſophy, modern and 
antient, takes notice, in his lately publiſh'd Volume of So- 
cratick Dialogues ; where he adds this Reflection, with reſpect 
to ſome Philoſophical Notions much in vogue amongſt us, 
of late, here in EN G LAN O. Obiter dumtaxat addemus, 
Socraticam, quam expoſui mus, Doctrinam magno uſui ee 
Poſſe, fi probe expendatur, dirimendæ inter wiros doctos con- 
troverſiæ, ante paucos annos, in BRITANNIA pra ſer- 
tim, exorte, de Ideis Innatis, guas dicere poſſis èuονν 
Eyvolces. Quamdis enim nullæ int, ſi adcurate loquamur, 
notiones a natura animis noſtris infixa ; attamen nemo nega- 
rat ita eſſe facultates Animorum noſtrorum - natura adfeftas, 
ut quam frimum ratione uti incipimus, Veram à Falſo, 


Malum 
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NATURE; according to whoſe ſuppos'd Ch. 2. 
Standard we perperually approve and dif WWW 


approve, and ro whom in all natural Ap- 
pearances, all moral Actions (whatever 
we contemplate, whatever we have in de- 


* 


Malum 2 Bono aliguo modo diſtinguere incipiamus. Species 
Veritatis nobis ſemper placet; diſplicet contra Mendacii: 
Ind & H ONE ST UM INHONESTO præferinus; 
ob Semina nobis indita, que tum demum in Iucem prodeunt, 
cum ratiocinari poſſumus, eoque uberiores fructus proferunt, 
gud melius ratiocinamur, adcuratioregue inſtitutione adju- 
wamur. ich. Dial. cum Silvis Philol. Jo. Cler. ann. 1711. 
pag. 176. They ſeem indeed to be but weak Philo/ophers, 
tho able Sophiſts, and artful Confounders of Words and No- 
tions, who wou'd refute Nature and Common Senſe. But 
NATURE will be able ſtill to ſhift for her-ſelf, and get 
the better of thoſe Schemes which need no other Force againſt 
them, than that of Horace's ſingle Verſe: 


Dente Lupus, cornu Taurus petit. Unae, niſi INTUS 


Menſtratum ? | Sat. 1. Lib. 2. 


An ASS (as an Engliſb Author ſays) never butts with his 
Ears; tho a Creature born to an arm Forehead, exerciſes 
his butting Faculty long e'er his Horns are come to him. 
And perhaps if the Philoſopher wou'd accordingly examine 
himſelf, and conſider his ature! Paſſions, he wou'd find 
there were ſuch belong'd to him as Nature had premeditated 
in his behalf, and for which ſhe had furniſh'd him with 
Ideas long before any particular Practice or Experience of his 


own. Nor wou'd he need be ſcandaliz'd with the Compari- 


fon of a Goat, or Boar, or other of Hor acex's premedi- 
tating Animals, who have more natural Wit, it ſeems, than 
our Philoſopher : if we may judg of him by his own Hypo- 
theſis, which denies the ſame implanted SENSE and natural 


| aras to his own Kind. 


Cras donaberis Hædo 
Cui Frons turgida Cornibus 5 
Primis, & Venerem & Pralia deſiinat. 
| Od. 13. lib. 3. 
And, | | 
| Perris, obliquum meditantis Tum. 
Ibid. Od. 22. 
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216 Mis cELLANEOUSö 
Miſc. 4. bate) we inevitably appeal, and pay our 
cc conſtant Homage, with the moſt apparent 


Zeal and Paſſion. 


"Tis here, above all other places, that 
we may ſay with ſtrict Juſtice, 


* NATURAM expellas Furcd, tamen 
uſque recurret. 


THE airy Gentlemen, who have never 
had it in their thoughts 70 fludy NATURE 
in their owr Species; but being taken 
with other Loves, have apply'd their 
Parts and Genius to the ſame Study 
in a Hor/e, a Dog, a Game-Cock, a Hawk, 


or any other + Animal of that degree; 


know very well, that to each Species there 
belongs a ſeveral Humour, Temper, and 
Turn of inward Diſpoſition, as real and 


peculiar as the Figure and outward Shape 


which is with ſo much Curioſity beheld 
and admir'd. If there be any thing ever 
ſo little amiſs or wrong in the. inward 


Frame, the Humour or Temper of the 


Creature, tis readily call'd vicious; and 
when more than ordinarily wrong, anna- 


tural. The Humours of the Creatures, in 


order to their redreſs, are attentively ob- 
ſerv'd ; ſometimes indulg'd and flatter'd.; 


* 


e Tob.-2; n, 8 


+ See VOL, II. pag. 92, 93, &c. and 13 1, &c. and pag. 


8 4 


at 
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at other times controul'd and check'd Ch. 2. 
with proper Severitys. In ſhort, their WV 
Affectlons, Paſſions, Appetites, and Anti- 
pathys are as duly regarded as thoſe in 
Human Kind, under the ſtricteſt Diſci- 
pline of Education. Such is The 8 ENS E 
of inward Proportion and Regularity of Af 
fections, even in our Noble Youths them- 
ſelves; who in this reſpect are often 
known expert and able Maſters of Educa- 
tion, tho not ſo ſuſceptible of Diſcipline 
and Culture in their own caſe, after thoſe 
early Indulgences to which their Greatneſs 
has intitled em. | 
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As little favourable however as theſe 
ſportly Gentlemen are preſum'd to ſhow 
themſelves towards. the Care or Culture 
of their own Species; as remote as their 
Contemplations are thought to lie from 
Nature and Philoſophy, they confirm plainly 
and eſtabliſh our Philoſophical Founda- 
tion of the natural Ranks, Orders, inte- 
riour and exteriour Proportions of the ſe- 
veral diſtinct Species and Forms of Ani- 
mal Beings, Aſk. one of theſe Gentle- 
men, unawares, when ſollicitouſly careful 
and buſy'd in the great Concerns of his 
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Stable, or Kennel, Whether his Hound or 3 
*« Greybound-Birch who eats her Puppys, 4 
„is as natural as the other who nurſes | 
em?“ and he will think you fran- 
tick. Aſk him again, Whether he 
1 3 „ thinks 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 4. © thinks the unnatural Creature who acts 
WWW © thus, or the naturalone who does other- 


wiſe, 1s beſt in its kind, and enjoys it- 
« ſelf the moſt? And he will be in- 


clin'd to think ſtill as ſtrangely of you. Or 


if perhaps he eſteems you worthy of better 
Information; he will tell you, © That his 
ce beſt-bred Creatures, and of the 7Zrue/t 
Race, are ever the nobleſt and moſt ge- 
C nerous in their Natures That it is this 
<« chiefly which makes the difference be- 
te tween the Hor/e of good Blood, and the 
cc errant Jade of a baſe Breed; between 
ce the Game-Cock, and the Dunghill-Craven ; 
« between the true Hau, and the mere 
Kite or Buzzard ; and between the right 
« Maſliff, Hound, or Spaniel, and the very 
&« Mungrel.” He might, withal, tell you 
perhaps with a maſterly Air in this-Brute- 
Science, That the timorous, poor-ſpirited, 
« lazy and gluttonous of his Dogs, were 
thoſe whom he either ſuſpected to be 
of a ſpurious Race, or who had been 
by ſome accident ſpoil'd in their Nurſing 
and Management : For that this was 
not natural to em. That in every 
Kind, they were ſtill the milerableſt 
Creatures who were thus ſpoil'd : And 
that having each of 'em their proper 
% Chaje or Buſineſs, if they lay reſty and 
out of their Game, chamber'd, and idle, 
they were the ſame as if taken out of 


their Element. That the ſaddeſt Curs 
5 * in 
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in the World, were thoſe who took the Ch. 2. 
« Kitchin-Chimney and Dripping-pan for www 


“ their Delight; and that the only happy 


Dos (were one to be a Dog ON t's- 


« SELF) Was he who in his proper Sport 
« and Exerciſe, his natural Purſuit and 
«© Game, endur'd all Hardſhips, and had 
“ ſo much Delight in Exerciſe and in 
« the Field, as to forget Home and his 
« Reward.” 7 


THrvs the natural Habits and Affections 
of the inferiour Creatures are known ; 
and their unnatural and degenerate part 
diſcover'd. Depravity and Corruption is 
acknowledg'd as real in their Afections, 
as when any thing is miſhapen, wrong, 
or monſtrous in their outward Make. And 
notwithſtanding much of this inward De- 
pravity is diſcoverable in the Creatures 
tam'd by Man, and, for his Service or 


Pleaſure merely, turn'd from their natural 


Courſe into a contrary Life and Habit : 


notwithſtanding that, by this means, the 
Creatures who naturally herd with one 


another, loſe their aſſociating Humour, 
and they who naturally pair and are con- 
ſtant to each other, loſe their kind of Con- 
jugal Alliance and Affection; yet when 
releas'd from human Servitude, and return'd 


again to their natural Wildes, and rural Li- 


berty, they inſtantly reſume their natural 


and regular Habits, ſuch as are conducing 
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State. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


to the Increaſe and Proſperity of their 
own Species, | ; 


WELL it is perhaps for Mantind, that 
tho there are ſo many Animals who natu- 
rally herd for Company's ſake, and mutual 
Affection, there are ſo few who for Conve- 


niency, and by Neceſſity are oblig'd to a 


ſtrict Union, and kind of Confederate 
The Creatures who, according to 
the Oeconomy of their Kind, are oblig'd to 
make themſelves Habitations of Defence 
againſt the Seaſons and other Incidents ; 
they who in ſome parts of the Year are de- 
priv'd of all Subſiſtence, and are therefore 
neceſſitated to accumulate in another, and 
to provide withal for the Safety of their 
collected Stores, are by their Nature indeed 
as ſtrictly join'd, and with as proper Af- 
fections towards their Publick and Com- 
munity, as the looſer Kind, of a more eaſy 
Subſiſtence and Support, are united. in 
what relates merely to their Offspring and 
the Propagation of their Species. Of theſe 


 tharowly-afſeciating and Confederate-Ammals, 


there are none J have ever heard of, who 
in Bulk or Strength exceed the BEAVER. 
The major part of theſe Political Animals, 


{ 


BrEs. But had Nature aflign'd ſuch an 
Oeconomy as this, to ſo puiſſant an Ani- 
mal, for inſtance, as the 1 

| an 


and Creatures of 4 joint Stock, are as in- 
conſiderable as the Race of ANTS or 


REFLECTIONS. 


and made him withal as prolifick as thoſe Ch. 2. 
ſmaller Creatures commonly are; it might WWW 


have gone hard perhaps with Mankind: 
And a fingle Animal, who by his proper 
Might and Proweſs has often decided the 
Fate of the greateſt Battels which have been 
fought by Human Race, ſhou'd, he have 
grown up into a Society, with a Genius 
for Architecture and Mechanicks propor- 
tionable to what we obſerve in thoſe: 


ſmaller Creatures; we ſhou'd, with all our 


invented Machines, have found it hard 
to diſpute with him the Dominion of the 
Continent. | 1 


WERE we in a diſintereſted View, or 
with ſomewhat leſs Selfiſhneſs than ordi- 
nary, to conſider the Oeconomys, Parts, 
Intereſts, Conditions, and Terms of Life 
which Nature has diſtributed and aſſign'd 


to the ſeveral Species of Creatures round 


us, we ſhou'd not be apt to think our- 
ſelves ſo hardly dealt with. Bur Whether 
our Lot in this reſpect be juſt, or equal, 
is not the Queſtion with us, at preſent. 
'Tis enough that we know © There is 


certainly an Aſſignment and Diſtribution : 
That each Occoncmy or Part fo diſtri- 


buted, is in it-ſelf uniform, fix'd, and 
invariable; and That if any thing in 
the Creature be accidentally impair'd ; 


.cc 


** Diſpoſition, Temper or Affections, be 


mM contrary 


if any thing in the inward Form, the 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 4. contrary or unſutable to the. diſtin 
WYY Oeconomy or Part, the Creature is 
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cc retehed and unnatural.” 


Tx x ſocial or natural Affections, which 
our Author conſiders as eſſential to the 
Health, Wholeneſs, or Integrity of the par- 
ticular Creature, are ſuch as contribute to 
the Welfare and Proſperity of that Mole 
or Species, to which he is by nature join'd. 
All the Affections of this kind our Au- 
thor comprehends in that ſingle name of 
natural. But as the Deſign or End of Na- 
ture in each Animal-Syſtem, is exhibited 
chiefly in the Support and Propagation of 
the particular Species; it happens, of con- 
ſequence, that thoſe Affections of earlieſt 
Alliance and mutual Kindneſs between the 
Parent and the Offspring, are known more 
particularly by the name of natural Af- 
fection. However, ſince it is evident that 
all Defect or Depravity of Affection, which 
counterworks or oppoſes the original Con- 
ſtitution and Oeconomy of the Creature, 
is unnatural ; it follows, That in Crea- 
* tures who by their particular Oeconomy 
are fitted to he fricteſt Society and Rule 
of common Good, the moſt unnatural of 
all Affections are thoſe which ſeparate 
from this Community ; and the moſt 


Daman. 4 


* Sogn. For which we have no particular Name, in 
our Language, {3% | 
e « truly 
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truly natural, generous and noble, are Ch, 2. 


thoſe which tend towards Publick Ser- WW 


vice, and the Intereſt of the S OCIET 
« af large. . Fs 


A. A 
A A 


* 
A 


Tris is the main Problem which our 
Author in more phzloſophical Terms de- 
monſtrates, * in this Treatiſe, © That for 
« a Creature whofe natural End is Society, 
« fo operate as is by Nature appointed him 
towards the Good of ſuch his So IEA , 
or WHOLE, is in reality fo purſue bis 
« own natural and proper GooD;” And 
« That 70 operate contrary-wiſe, or by ſuch 

Affections as ſever from that common 
e Good, or publick Intereſt, is, in reali- 
« ty, to work towards his own natural and 
« proper ILL.” Now if Man, as has 
been prov'd, be juſtly rank'd in the num- 
ber of thoſe Creatures whoſe Oeconomy is 
according to @ joint-Stocł and publick-Weal ; 
if it be underſtood, withal, that the onl 
State of his Affections which anſwers right- 
ly to this Publick-Weal is the regular, or- 
derly, or virtuous State; it neceſſarily 


y follows, That ViRTUuE is his natural 

- Good, and Vice his Miſery and III. 

te As for that further Conſideration, 

ſt „% Whether NATURE has orderly and 

— « juſtly diſtributed the ſeveral Oeconomys 

in | 3 | 
uy Fix. The INQUIRY concerning Virtue. See VOL. II. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
or Parts; and Whether the Defects, 
Failures, or Calamitys of particular Syſ- 
tems are to the advantage of all in ge- 
neral, and contribute to the Perfection 
of the one common and univerſal Syſ- 
tem ;” we muſt refer to our Author's 


profounder Speculations in this his IN- 
QUIRY, and in his following Philgſophicꝶ 
DiALOGUE. But if what he advances in 
this reſpect be real, or at leaſt the moſt 
probable by far of any Scheme or Repre- 
ſentation which can be made of the Uni- 
verſal Nature and Cauſe of things; it will 
follow. That ſince MAN has been ſo 


cc 
60 


* 


conſtituted, by means of his rational 
part, as to be conſcious of this his 
more immediate Relation to the Uni- 
verſal Syſtem, and Principle of Order 
and Intelligence; he is not only by Na- 
ture ſociable, within the Limits of his 
own Species, or Kind; but in a yet 
more generous and extenſive manner. 
He is not only born to VIRTUE, Friend- 
ſbip, Honeſty and Faith, but to REL1- 
61ON, Prety, Adoration, and a * gene- 


rous Surrender of his Mind to whatever 
| happens from that Supreme CAusE, or 


ORDER of Things, which he acknow- 
ledges intirely t, and perfect.“ 


. *. Se VOL. II. pag. 72, 73, &c. 


THESE 


* 
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THESE ARE our Author's formal 
and grave Sentiments; which if they were 
not truly his, and ſincerely eſpous d by 
him, as the real Reſult of his beſt Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding, he wou'd be 
guilty of a more than common degree of 
Impoſture. For, according to his own 
* Rule, an affected Gravity, and feign'd 
Seriouſneſs carry'd on, thro any Subject, 
in ſuch a manner as to leave no Inſight in- 
to the Fiction or intended Raillery ; is in 
truth no Raillery, or Wit, at all: but a 
groſs, immoral, and illiberal way of Abuſe, 
foreign to the Character of a good Writer, 
a Gentleman, or Man of WOR TH. 


Bur ſince we have thus acquitted our- 
ſelves of that ſerious Part, of which our 
Reader was before-hand well appriz'd ; 
let him now expect us again in our ori- 


ginal MiscELLANEOUS Manner and 


Capacity. Tis here, as has been ex- 


plain'd to him, that Raillery and Humour 


are permitted; and Flights, Sallys, and 


Excurſions of every kind are found agree- 
able and requiſite. Without this, there 
might be leis Safety found, perhaps, in 
Thinking. Every light Reflef:0n might run 
us up to the dangerous State of Meditation. 


* 2 


See VOL, I. pag. 63. | 
| oy And 
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226 MISCELLANEOUS 

Miſc. 4. And in reality, profound Thinking is many 

times the Cauſe of ſhallow Thought. To 
prevent this contemplative Habit and Cha- 
racter, of which we ſee ſo little good effect 
in the World, we have reaſon perhaps to 
be fond of the Diverting Manner in Wri- 
ting, and Diſcourſe ; eſpecially if the Sub- 
jet be of a ſolemn kind. There is more 
need, in this caſe, to interrupt the long- 
ſpun Thred of Reaſoning, and bring into 
the Mind, by many different Glances and 
broken Views, what cannot ſo eaſily be in- 
troduc'd by one ſteddy Bent, or continu'd 
Stretch of Sight. 8 | 


MISCEL- 
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—— 


MISCELLANY V. 


Sr 
Ceremomal adjuſted, between A u- 
THOR and READ ER——Afﬀec- 
tation of Precedency in the former. 
Various Claim to Inſpiration. — 
Bards, Prophets; Sibylline Scrip- 
ture. Written Oracles; in Verſe 
and Proſe.— Common Intereſt of 
antient Letters and Chriſtianity.— 
State of Wit, Elegance, and 
Correttneſs —Poetick Truth — 
Preparation for Criticiſm on our 
Author, in his concluding Treatiſe. 


F all the artificial Relations form'd 
between Mankind, the moſt ca- 
pricious and variable is that of 
Author and Reader. Our Author, for his 
part, has declar'd his Opinion of this, 
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Mis CELLANEOUS 


Miſc. g. where * he gives his Advice to modern 
Authors. And tho he ſuppoſes that every 


Author in Form, is, in reſpe& of the par- 
ticular matter he explains, ſuperiour in 
Underſtanding to his Reader ; yer he al- 
lows not that any Author ſhou'd aſſume 
the upper hand, or pretend to withdraw 
himſelf from that neceſſary Subjection to 


foreign Judgment and Criticiſm, which 


muſt determine the Place of Honour on 
the Reader's ſide. 


'T 1s evident that an Author's Art and 
Labour are for his Reader's ſake alone. Tis 
to his Reader he makes his application, if 


not openly and avowedly, yet, at leaſt, 
with implicit Courtſhip. Poets indeed, 


and eſpecially thoſe of a modern kind, 
have a peculiar manner of treating this 
Affair with a high hand. They pretend to 
ſet themſelves above Mankind. Their 
Pens are ſacred : Their Stile and Utte- 
e rance Divine. They write, often, as 
in a Language foreign to Human. Kind; 
and wou'd diſdain to be reminded of thoſe 


poor Elements of Speech, their Alphabet 
and Grammar. FR 


Bur here inferiour Mortals preſume 
often to intercept their Flight, and remind 
them of their fallible and human part. 


_— 


* 7iz, Treatiſe III. See VOL I. 
: Had 
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Had thoſe firſt Poets who began this Pre- Ch. 1. 
| tence to Inſpiration, been taught a man WWW 
ner of communicating their rapturous 

Thoughts and high Ideas by ſome other 

Medium than that of Stile and Language; 

the Caſe might have ſtood otherwiſe. But 

the inſpiring DiviniTy or Mus E having, 

in the Explanation of her-ſelf, ſubmitted 

her Wit and Senſe to the Mechanick 

Rules of human arbitrary Compoſition ; 
| the muſt, in conſequence, and by neceſſity, 

ſubmit her ſelf to human Arbitration, and 

the Judgment of the literate World. And 

thus THE READER is ſtill ſuperiour, and 

keeps the upper hand. 


'Tis indeed no ſmall Abſurdity, to aſ- 
ſert a Work or Treatiſe, written in human 
Language, to be above human Criticiſm, 
or Cenſure. For if the Art of Writing be 
from the Grammatical Rules of human In- 
vention and Determination; if even theſe 
Rules are form'd on caſual Practice and 


1; various Uſe; there can be no Scripture but 
ſe what muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to the 
Mt Reader's narrow Scrutiny and ſtrict Judg- 


ment ; unleſs a Language and Grammar, 
different from any of human Structure, 


ne | were deliver'd down from Heaven, and 
nd miraculouſly accommodated to human 
irt. Service and Capacity. 

78 Vol. 3. * | 'Tis 
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'T1s no otherwiſe in the Grammatical 
Art of Characters, and painted Speech, than 
m the Art of Painting it-ſelf. I have ſeen, 
in certain Chriftian Churches, an antient 
Piece or two, affirm'd, on the ſolemn 
Faith of Prieftly Tradition, “ to have been 
« Angelically and Divinely wrought, by 
* a ſupernatural Hand, and ſacred Pencil.” 
Had the Piece happen'd to be of a 
Hand like RAP HAE L's, I cou'd have 
found nothing certain to oppoſe to this 
Tradition. But having obſerv'd the whole 
Stile and Manner of the pretended hea- 
venly Workmanſhip to be ſo indifferent as 
to vary in many Particulars from the 
Truth of Art, I preſum'd within my-ſelf 
to beg pardon of the Tradition, and affert 
confidently, That if the Pencil had been 
% Heaven - guided, it cou'd never have 
* been ſo lame in its performance: It 
being a mere contradiction to all Divine 
and Moral Truth, that @ Celeſtial Hand, 
ſubmitting it-ſelf to the Rudiments of 4 
human Art, ſhou'd fin againſt te ART 
2t-ſelf, and expreſs Falſhood and Error, 
inſtead of Juſineſs and Proportion. 


Ir may be alledg'd perhaps, That 
te there are, however, certain AUTHORS 
* in the World, who tho, of themſelves, 
** they neither boldly claim the FOI 

: | | « 0 
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* of Divine Inſpiration, nor carry indeed Ch. 1. 


the leaſt' reſemblance of Perfection in S WV 


« their Stile or Compoſition ; yet they 
« ſubdue he RE ADE R, gain the Aſcen- 
« dant over his Thought and Judgment, 
« and force from him a certain implicit 
« Veneration and Efteem.” To this I 
can only anſwer, © Thar if there be neither 
„ Spell nor Inchantment in the Caſe 
« this can plainly be no other than mere 
% ENTHUSIASM; except, perhaps, 
where the ſupreme Powers have given their 
Sanction to any Religious Record, or pious 
Writ : And in this Caſe, indeed, it becomes 
immoral and profane in any one, to deny 
abſolutely, or diſpute the ſacred Authority 
of the leaſt Line or Syllable contain'd in 
it. But ſhou'd he Record, inſtead of being 
ſingle, ſhort and uniform, appear to be mul- 
tifarious, voluminous, and of the moſt difficult 
Interpretation; it wou'd be ſomewhat hard, 


if not wholly impracticable in the Magi- 
ſtrate, to ſuffer this Record to be univer-. 


ſally current, and at the ſame time prevent 
its being variouſly apprehended and deſcanted 
on, by the ſeveral differing Genius's and con- 
trary Fudgments of Mankind. 


is remarkable, that in the politeſt 
of all Nations, the Writings look'd upon 


as moſt ſacred, were thoſe of their great 


PoE Ts; whoſe Works indeed were truly 
Divine, in reſpect of Art, and the Per- 


Q 2 fection 


FS +: 
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Miſc. 5. V ecion of their Frame and Compoſition. 
hut there was yet more * Divinity 

aſcrib'd to them, than what is compre- 

hended in this latter Senſe. The Notions 

of vulgar Religion were built on their 

miraculous Narrations. The wiſer and 

better ſort themſelves paid a regard to 

them in this reſpect; tho they interpreted 

them indeed more allegorically. Even the 

Philoſophers who criticis'd em with moſt 

Severity, were not their leaſt Admirers; 

when they aſcrib'd to 'em that Divine 

A v or ſublime ENTHUSIASM, 

of which our Author has largely treated 
7 elſewhere. 1 


IT wou'd, indeed, ill become any Pre- 
tender to Divine Writing, to publiſh his 
Work under a Character of Divinity; if, 
after all his Endeavours, he came ſhort 
of a conſummate and juſt Performance. In 
this reſpect the Cumean SIBYL was not 
ſo indiſcreet or frantick, as ſhe might ap- 
pear, perhaps, by writing her Prophetick 
Warnings and pretended [nſþirations upon 

Joini-Leaves; which, immediately after 
their elaborate Superſcription, were torn 
in pieces, and ſcatter'd by the Wind. 


** 


* Supra, pag. 153, 154. in the Notes. 
+ See VOL. I. pag. 53, 54. x 
+ Yiz. Letter of Enthuſiaſm, See VOL. I. Ez ſupra, 

MISC. II. chap. 1, 2. . 


Fe nſanam 
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* Inſanam vatem aſpicies; que rupe ſub imd 


Fatacanit, foliiſque notas, & nomina mandat. 
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A 


Quecungue infoliis deſcripfit Carmina Virgo, 


Digerit in numerum, atque antro ſecluſa 
relinquit. | i ee 


Illa manent immota locis, neque ab ordine 
CE dunt . +7 0 


Verum eadem, verſo tenuis cum cardine ventus 
Impulit, & teneras turbavit janua frondes : 


_— deinde cavo volitantia prendere 
axo, | 


Nec revocare ſitus, aut jungere carmina curat, 


Inconſulti abeunt, ſedemque odere S1BYLL 2. 


Jas impoſſible todiſprove the DIVIxIxx 
of ſuch Writings, whilſt they cou'd be pe- 
rus d only in Fragments. Had the Siſter- 
Priefteſs of DELP mos, who deliver'd her- 
ſelf in audible plain Metre, been found at 


any time to have tranſgreſs'd the Rule of 


Verſe, it. wou'd have been difficult in 
| thoſe days to father the lame Poetry 
upon ApoLLo himſelf, But where the 
Invention of the Leaves prevented the read- 
ing of a ſingle Line intire ; whatever Inter- 


——— — 2 


* Yirg. Kn. Ib. 3. 
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Miſc. 5. pretations might have been made of this 
fragil and volatil Scripture, no Imper- 


fection cou'd be charg'd on the Original 
TEXT it-ſelf. | 


Wu thoſe * Volumes may have been, 
which the diſdainful S1By L or Propheteſs 
committed to the Flames; or what the re- 
mainder was, which the Roman Prince re- 
ceiv'd, and conſecrated ; I will not pretend 
to judg: Tho it has been admitted for 
Truth by the antient Chriſtian Fathers, 
That theſe Writings were ſo far Sacred and 
Divine, as to have propheſy'd of the Birth 
of our Religious Founder, and bore teſtimony 


to that Holy Writ which has preſerv'd his 


Memory, and is juſtly held, in the higheſt 


degree, ſacred among Chriſtians. 


TIN Policy however of Old Rome 
was ſuch, as not abſolutely to reſt the Au- 
thority of their Religion on any Compoſi- 
tion of Literature. The SIBYLLINE 
Volumes were kept ſafely lock'd, and in- 
ſpected only by ſuch as were ordain'd, or 


deputed for that purpoſe. And in this 


_ 


Libri tres in Sacrarium conditi, Sibyllini appellati. Ad 
eos quaſi ad Oraculum Quindecemdiri adeunt cum Dii immor- 
tales 5 conſulendi ſunt. Aul. Gell. lib. 1. c. 19. & 
Plin. lib. 13. c. 13. But of this firſt Sibylline Scripture, and 


of other canoniz d Books and additional Sacred Writ among 
the Romans; ſee what Dionysr1us HALICARNAS- 


SEU s cites (from VaRko's Roman Theologicks) in his 
Hiſtory, lib. 4. c. 62. 


Policy 


REFLECTIONS. 


Policy the New RO ME has follow'd their Ch. 1. 
Example; in ſcrupling to annex the Su. 


preme Authority and Sacred Character of 
Infallibility #0 SCRIPTURE ft ſelf; and in 
refuſing to ſubmit that Scripture to publick 
Judgment, or to any Eye or Ear but what 
they qualify for the Inſpection of ſuch 
ſacred Myſterys. 33 85 TR 


THE Mahometan Clergy ſeem to have a 
different Policy. They boldly reſt the 
Foundation of their Religion on @ Book : 
Such a one as (according to their Preten- 
fion) is not only perfect, but inimitable. 
Were a real Man of Letters, and a juſt 
Critick permitted to examine this Scripture 
by the known Rules of Art; he wou'd 
ſoon perhaps refute this Plea, But ſo bar- 
barous is the accompanying Policy and 
Temper of theſe Eaſtern Religioniſts, that 
they diſcourage and in effect extinguiſh all 
true Learning, Science, and the politer 
Arts, in company with the antient Authors 
and Languages, which they ſet aſide; and 
by this infallible Method, leave their 
SACRED WRIT the ſole Standard of lite- 
rate Performance. For being compar d to 
nothing beſides it-ſelf, or what is of an infe- 
riour kind, it muſt undoubtediy be thought 
incomparable. : | 5 


'T WILL be yielded, ſurely, to the Ho- 
nour of the Chriſtian World, that their 
24 | Faith 
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Miſc. 5. Faith ( eſpecially that of the Proteſtant , 
wo Churches) ſtands on a more generous 


Foundation. 'They not only allow Compa- 


7iſon of Authors, but are content to derive 
their Proofs of the Validity of their ſa- 
cred Record and Revelation, even from 
thoſe Authors call'd Profane ; as being well 
appriz'd (according to the Maxim of * our 
Divine Maſter) That in what 'we bear 
% witneſs only to our-ſelves, our Witneſs 
% cannot. be eſtabliſh'd as a Truth.” 80 
that there being at preſent no immediate 
Teſtimony of Miracle or Sign in behalf of 


Holy Writ; and there being in its own par- 


ticular Compoſition or Stile nothing mira- 
culous, or ſelf-convincing; if the collate- 
ral Teſtimony of other antient Records, 
Hiſtorians and foreign Authors, were de- 
ſtroy'd, or wholly loſt; there wou'd be leſs 


Argument or Plea remaining againſt that 


natural Suſpicion of thoſe who are call'd 
Sceptical, © That the Holy Records them- 
« ſelves were no other than the pure In- 
vention or artificial Compilement of an 
intereſted Party, in behalf of the ric beſt 
Corporation and moſt profitable Monopoly 
© which cou'd be erected in the World.” 


THrvs, in reality, the Intereſt of our 
pious Clergy is neceſſarily join'd with that 
of antient Letters, and polite Learning. By 
this they perpetually refute the crafty Argu- 


Jahn, chap. v. ver. 31. 


ments 


REFLECTIONS. 


ments of thoſe Objectors. When they Ch. r. 
abandon his; they reſign their Cauſe. SV 


When they ſtrike at it; they ſtrike even at 
the Root and Foundation of our Holy Faith, 
and weaken that Pillar on which the whole 
Fabrick of our Religion depends. 


Ir belongs to mere Enthufiaſts and Fa- 
naticks to plead the Sufficiency of a re- 
iterate tranſlated Text, deriv'd to em thro 
ſo many Channels, and ſubjected to fo 
many Variations, of which they are wholly 
ignorant. Yet wou'd they perſuade us, it 
ſeems, that from hence alone they can re- 
cognize the Divine Spirit, and receive it 
in themſelves, un- ſubject (as they imagine) 
to any Rule, and ſuperiour to what they 
themſelves often call the dead Letter and 
unprofitable Science —— This, any one may 
ſee, is building Caſtles in the Air, and de- 
 moliſhing them again at pleaſure ; as the 
exerciſe of an aerial Fancy, or heated Ima- 
mnatreth --=- | 


Bu r the judicious Divines of the eſta- 
bliſh'd Chriſtian Churches, have ſufficient- 
ly condemn'd this Manner. They are far 
from reſting their Religion on the common. 
Aſpect, or obvious Form of their vulgar 
BIBLE, as it preſents it-ſelf in the printed 
Copy, or modern Verſion. Neither do 
they in the Original it-ſelf repreſent it to 
us as @ very Maſter-piece of Writing, or 
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Miſc. 5. Faith ( eſpecially that of the Proteſtant , 
wo Churches) ſtands on a more generous 


Foundation. They not only allow Compa- 
riſon of Authors, but are content to derive 
their Proofs of the Validity of their ſa- 
cred Record and Revelation, even from 
thoſe Authors call'd Profane ; as being well 
appriz'd (according to the Maxim of * our 


Divine Maſter) That in what we bear 


« witneſs only to our-ſelves, our Witneſs 
cannot be. eſtabliſh'd as a Truth.” 80 
that there being at preſent no immediate 
Teſtimony of Miracle or Sign in behalf of 


Holy Writ; and there being in its own par- 


ticular Compoſition ar Stile nothing mira- 


culous, or ſelf-convincing; if the collate- 


ral Teſtimony, of other antient Records, 
Hiſtorians and foreign Authors, were de- 
{troy'd, or wholly loſt ; there wou'd be leſs 
Argument or Plea remaining againſt that 
natural Suſpicion of thoſe who are call'd 
Sceptical, That the Holy Records them- 
e ſelves were no other than the pure In- 
vention or artificial Compilement of an 
«. intereſted Party, in behalf of the ricbeſt 
Corporation and moſt profitable Monopoly 
* which cou'd be erected in the World.” 


THrvs, in reality, the Intereſt of our 
pious Clergy is neceſſarily join'd with that 
of antient Letters, and polite Learning. By 
this they perpetually refute the crafty Argu- 


| * John, chap. v. ver. 31. 


ments 
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ments of thoſe Objectors. When they 
When they ſtrike at it; they ſtrike even at 
the Root and Foundation of our Holy Faith, 


and weaken that Pillar on which the whole 
Fabrick of our Religion depends. 


Ir belongs to mere Enthuſiaſts and Fa- 


: 1 
Ch. 1. 


abandon his; they reſign their Cauſe. WW 


naticks to plead the Sufficiency of a re- 


iterate tranſlated Text, deriv'd to em thro 
ſo many Channels, and ſubjected to fo 
many Variations, of which they are wholly 
ignorant. Yet wou'd they perſuade us, it 
ſeems, that from hence alone they can re- 
cognize the Divine Spirit, and receive it 
in themſelves, un- ſubject (as they imagine) 
to any Rule, and ſuperiour to what they 

themſelves often call the dead Letter and 
unprofitable Science. This, any one may 
ſee, is building Caſtles in the Air, and de- 
moliſhing them again at pleaſure; as the 
exerciſe of an aerial Fancy, or heated Ima- 
gination. 


BuT the judicious Divines of the eſta- 


bliſh'd Chriſtian Churches, have ſufficient 
ly condemn'd this Manner. They are far 


from reſting their Religion on the common. 


Aſpect, or obvious Form of their vulgar 


BTBI E, as it preſents it-ſelf in the printed 


Copy, or modern Verſion. Neither do 
they in the Original 1t-ſelf repreſent it to 
us as @ very Maſter-picce of Writing, or 


as 
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as abſolutely perfect in the Purity and 
Juſtneſs either of Stile, or Compoſition. 
They allow the Holy Authors to have 
written according to their beſt Facultys, 
and the Strength of their natural Ge- 
nius: A Shepherd like a Shepherd ; 
« and a Prince like a Prince. A Man 
&« of reading, and advanc'd in Letters, like 
« a Proficient in the kind ; and a Man of 
« meaner Capacity and Reading, like one 
* of the ordinary ſort, in his own com- 
« common Idiom and imperfect manner of 
“ Narration,” 


"Tis the Subſtance only of the Narra- 
tive, and the principal Facts confirming 
the Authority of the Revelation, which 
our Divines think themſelves concern'd to 
prove, according to the beſt Evidence of 


which the Matter it-ſelf is capable. And 


whilſt the Sacred Authors themſelves al- 
Jude not only to the Annals and * 
of the HEATHEN World, but even to the 
Philoſophical Works, the regular * Poems, 


the very Plays and + Comedys of the learned 
and polite Antients; it muſt be own'd, 


* ARAT US, Acts ch. xvii. ver. 28. And Erint 
NIDES, Titus ch. 1. ver. 12. Ewen one of their oun 
PROPHETS. For ſo the Holy Apoſtle deign'd to ſpeak 
of a Heathen Poet, a Phyfiologiſt, and Divine who prophe- 
ſyd of Events, wrought Miracles, and was receiv'd as an 
inſpir d Writer, and Author of Revelations, in the chief Ci- 
tys and States of GREECE. | 

+ MENANDER, 1 Cor. ch. xv. ver. 33. 

that 


REFLECTIONS. 


that as thoſe antient Writings are impair'd, Ch. 1. 


or loſt, not only the Light and Clearneſs www 
of Holy Writ, but even the Evidence it- 


ſelf of its main Fats muſt in proportion 
be diminiſh'd and brought in queſtion. 
6o ill advis'd were * thoſe devout Church- 
men heretofore, who in the height of 


Zeal 


— — 


— 


: * 

* Even in the /xth Country, the fam d GRE GORTUS 
Biſhop of Ro uE, who is ſo highly celebrated for having 
planted the Chriſtian Religion, by his Miſſionary Monks, in 
our Engliſb Nation of Heathen Saxons, was ſo far from be- 
ing a Cultivater or Supporter of Arts or Letters, that he 


carry'd on a kind of general Maſſacre upon every Product of 
human Wit. His own Words in a Letter to one of the 


French Biſhops, a Man of the higheſt Conſideration and Me- 


rit (as a noted modern Critict, and ſatirical Genius of that 
Nation acknowledges) are as follow. Perwenit ad nos quod 


{ne werecundia memorare non poſſumus, fraternitatem tuam 
GRAMMATICA M quibuſdam exponere. Quam 


rem ita molęſtè ſuſcepimus, ac ſumus vehementius aſpernati, 


ut ea quæ prius dicta fuerunt, in gemitum & triſtitiam ver- 


teremus, quia in uno ſe ore cum Jo VIS laudibus CHRISTL 
laudes non capiunt, * * * Ude { poſt hoc evi- 
denter ea que ad nos perlata ſunt, falſa eſſe claruerint, nec 
vs NUGIS & SECULARIBUS LITERIS ftu- 
dere contigerit, Deo noftro gratias agimus, qui cor veſtrum 


 maculari blaſphemis nefandorum laudibus non permiſis. 


 GrxEGORI1 Opera, Epiſt. 48. lib. 9. Pariſ. Ann. 1533. 
And in his Dedication, or firſt Preface to his Morals, after 


ſome very inſipid Rhetorick, and figurative Diale& imploy'd 
againſt the Study and Ari of Speech, he has another Fling 
at the Claſſick Authors and Diſcipline ; betraying his invete- 
rate Hatred to antient Learning, as well as the natural Effect 


of this Zealot-Paſſion, in his own Barbarity both of Stile and 


Manners. His words are, Unde & ipſam artem loguendi, 
quam Magiſteria Diſcipline exterioris inſinuant, ſervare de- 
Hexi. Nam ficut hujus quoque Epiftole tenor enunciat, non 
Metaciſini collifionem fugio : non Barbariſmi confuſionem 
devito, fitus motuſgue prefofitionum caſuſque ſervare con- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. Zeal did their utmoſt to deſtroy all F 3 


ſteps of Heathen Literature, and conſe- 
quently all further uſe of Learning or An- 

By r happily the Zeal. of this kind is 
now left as proper only to thoſe deſpis'd 


and 


— — _—_ a — — 


— 


unmmo : quia indignum vehementer exiftimo, ut verba cæ- 


Eſtis oraculi reſtringam ſub regulis Do NAT TI. That he 
carry'd this ſavage Zeal of his fo far as to deſtroy (what in 
him lay) the whole Body of Learning, with all the Claſick 
Authors then in being, was generally believ'd. And (what 
was yet more notorious and unnatural in a ROMAN Por- 
tf) the Deſtruftion of the Statues, Sculptures, and fineſt 
Pieces of Antiquity in Rom E, was charg'd on him by his 
Succeſſor in the 8 E E; as, beſides PL Ar IN A, another 
Writer of his Life, without the leaſt Apology, confeſſes. See 
in the above - cited Edition of St. Gx x6 ORTY s Works, at 
the beginning, viz. Vita D. Gregorii ex. Joan. Laxiardo Cœ- 
leſtino. Tis no wonder, therefore, if other Writers have 
you account of that Sally of the Prelate's Zeal againſt the 
oo and Learning of the Antients, for which the Reaſon 
alledg d was very extraordinary; That the Holy Scriptures 
«© wou'd be the better reliſſid, and receive a conſiderable Ad- 
« vantage by the Deſtruction of theſe Rivals.” It feems 
they had no very high Idea of the Holy Scriptures, when they 
ſuppos d them ſuch Loſers by a Compariſen. However, 
'twas thought adviſable by other Fathers (who had a like 
view) to frame new Pieces of Literature, after the Model of 
theſe condemn'd Antients. Hence thoſe ridiculous Attempts 
of new Heroick Poems, new Epics and Dramaticks, new 
Homtrs, EURTPIDES's, MENANDER's, which 
were with ſo much Pains and ſo little Effect induftriouſly ſet 
afoot by the zealous Prieſthood; when Ignorance prevail d, 
and the Hierarchal Dominion was ſo univerſal. But tho 
their Power had well nigh compaſs the Deſtruction of thoſe 
great Originals,” they were far from being able. to procure any 
Reception for their puny Imitations. The Mock-Works have 
lain in their deſerv'd Obſcurity; as will all other Attempts of 
that kind, concerning which our Author has already given his 
| pinion. 
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and ignorant Modern Enthuſiaſts we have Ch. 1. 
deſcrib'd. The Roman Church it-ſelf iis www 
ſo recover'd from this Primitive © Fanati- _ 
ciſm, that their Great Men, and even their 
Pontiffs * are found ready to give their 
helping Hand, and confer their Bounty 
liberally towards the advancement of all 
antient and polite Learning. They juſtly 
obſerve that their very Traditions ſtand 
in need of ſome collateral Proof. The 


* 


Opinion. See VOL. I. pag. 356, 357, Ke. But as to the 
ill Policy as well as Barbarity of this Zealot-Enmity againſt the 
Works of the Antients, a foreign Proteſtant Divine, and 
molt learned Defender of Religion, making the beſt Excuſe 
he can for the GR Ex «-Fathers, and endeavouring to clear 
them from this general Charge of Havock and Maſlacre com- 
mitted upon Science and Erudition, has theſe words: „ $; 
cela ęſt, voila encore un nouveau Sujet de mepriſer les Pa- 
rriarches de CONSTANTINOPLE gui n'etoient dail- 
© ſeurs rien moins que gens de bien; mais j ai de la peine à 
* be croire, parce qu il nous eſt reſts de Poetes infiniment plus 
« ſales que ceux qui ſe ſont perdus. Perſonne. ne doute 
* gn ARISTOPHANE ne ſoit | beaucoup plus ſale, gue 
% xetoit MENANDER. PLUTAR QUE. en et un 
* bon temain, dans la Comparaiſon qu'il a faite, de ces deux 

* Poetes. It peuvoit ttre neanmoins | arrive, que quelques 
*ECCLESIASTIQU ES. ernemis, des Belles Lettres, en 

| euſſent uſi comme dit CHñALCOND II Eg ſans penſer 
** gen conſervant toute l' Antiquitè Greque, 101 conſerveroient 
* ia Langue de leurs. Predeceſſeurs, & une infinits\ de Fait, 
ui ſerwoient beaucoup à J intelligence & & Ja confirmation 
* de PHiſtoire. Sacree, & mime de la Religion Chretienne. 
Ces gens-la, dewoient au moins. nous conſerwer les Hiſtoires 
Ancienne des Orientauæ, comme des Chaldeens, des Ty- 
* riens, & des Egyptiens; mais. its  agifforent plus par ig 

© norance & par nogligence, que par raiſon,” BI BI. 
CHOIS. Tom. XIV. pag. 131, 132, 1138+ ©} 
* Such a one is the preſent Prince, CL BME N IT XI. an 
Incourager of all Arts and Sciences, of 443550 | 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. Converſation of theſe other antient and 
WWYV diſintereſted Authors, they wiſely judg 


eſſential to the Credibility of thoſe prin- 
cipal Facts, on which the whole Religious 
Hiftory and Tradition depend. 


Twou ' p indeed be in vain for us, to 
bring a PonTivs PILATE into our 
Creed, and recite what happen'd under 
him, in Ju DEA, if we knew not * Un- 
« der whom he himſelf govern'd, whoſe 
«© Authority he had, or what Character 
* he bore, in that remote Country, and 
“ amidſt a foreign People.” In the ſame 
manner, twou'd be in vain fora Roman 
Pontiff to derive his Title to ſpiritual So- 
vereignty from the Seat, Influence, Power, 
and Donation of the Roman CS ARs, 
and their Succeſſors; if it appear'd not by 
any Hiſtory or Collateral Teſtimony, © Who 
« the firſt C SARS were; and how they 
* came poſſeſs d of that univerſal Power, 
and long Reſidence of Dominion.” 


MY READER doubtleſs, by this 
time, muſt begin ro wonder thro what 
Labyrinth of Speculation, and odd Texture 
of capricious Reflections I am offering to 
conduct him. But he will not, I preſume, 
be altogether diſpleas'd with me, when 1 
give him to underſtand, that being now 
come into my laſt MisceErLANY, and 

- being 
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is practis d in that kind by other Modern 
Authors ; I am willing, by way of Com- 
penſation, to expreſs my Loyalty or Ho- 
mage towards him, and ſhew, by my natu- 
ral Sentiments, and Principles, What 
« particular Deference and high Reſpect I 
e think to be his Due. 


Tux Iſſue therefore of this long De- 
duction is, in the firſt place, with due 


Compliments, in my Capacity of Au- 


thor, and in the name of all mode/? Work- 
men willingly joining with me in this 
Repreſentation, to congratulate our Engl:/Þ 
READER on the Eſtabliſhment of whar is 
ſo. advantageous to himſelf; I mean, that 
mutual Relation between him and our- 


ſelves, which naturally turns ſo much to his 


Advantage, and makes vs to be in reality 


the ſubſervient Party. And in this reſpece 
tis to be hop'd he will long enjoy his 


juſt. Superiority and Privilege over his 
humble Servants, who compoſe and la- 
bour for his fake. The Relation in all like- 
lihood muſt ſtill continue, and be improy'd. 
Our common Religion and Chriftianity, 
founded on Letters and Scripture, pro- 


miſes thus much. Nor is this Hope likely to 


fail us, whilſt READERS are really al- 


low'd the Liberty to read; that is to ſay, 


to examine, conſtrue and remark with Under- 


ſtanding. 


=” 
being ſenſible of the little Courtſhip I Ch. 1. 
have paid him, comparatively with what WWW 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. ſtanding. LEARNING and Sc IEN CE 
muſt of neceſſity flouriſh, whilſt the Lan- 


guage of the wiſeſt and moſt learned of 


Nations is acknowledg'd to contain the 


principal and eſſential part of our holy 
Revelation. And CRITICISM, Exam:- 
nations, Fudgments, literate Labours and 
Inquirys muſt ſtill be in Repute and Prac- 
tice ; whilſt antient Authors, ſo neceſſary 
to the Support of he Sacred Volumes, are 
in requeſt, and afford Imployment of ſuch 
infinite Extent to us Moderns of whatever 
degree, who are deſirous to ſignalize our- 
ſelves by any Atchievement in Letters, and 
be confider'd as the Inveſtigators of Kou- 
ledg and Politeneſs. | 


I May undoubtedly, by virtue of my 
preceding Argument in behalf of Criti- 
ciſm, be allow'd, without ſuſpicion of Flat- 
tery or mere Courtſhip, to aſſert the Rx a- 
DER's Privilege above the Author; and 
aſſign to him, as I have done, the upper 
Hand, and Place of Honour. As to Fact, 
we know for certain, that the greateſt of 
Philoſophers, the very Founder of Phil» 


ſophy it-ſelf, was no Author. Nor did e 
Divine Author and Founder of our Religion, 


condeſcend to be an Author in this other 
reſpect. He who cou'd beſt have given us 
the Hiſtory of his own Life, with the 27- 
tire Sermons and Divine Diſcourſes which 
he made in publick, was pleas'd to leave it 
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ro others, * © To take in band. As there Ch. 1. 
were many, it ſeems, long afterwards, who WWW 


did; and undertook accordingly © to write 
« in order, and as ſeem'd good to them, for 
<« the better Information of particular Per- 
ſons, what was then believd among the 


1. 8 2 — ——_— 
18 


* 80 Lo KE, chap. i. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. (1) For as 
« much as MANY have taken in hand to ſet forth, in order, 
« a Declaration (Expoſition or Narrative, Atom) of thoſe 
« things which are moſt ſurely believ'd among (or were 
« fulfull'd in, or among) us; (2) Even as they deliver'd them 
« unto us, which from the beginning were Eye-Witneſles 
« and Miniſters of the Word: (3) It ſeem'd good to ME 
« alſo, having had perfect underſtanding of all things from 
« the very firſt (or having look'd back and ſearch'd accu- 


« rately into all 1 the beginning, or higheſt 
E 


«© time, æegnν,,iuubN AHD mam dxerfos) to Write unto 
«« Thee in order, moſt excellent 'T x Et oPHILUS, (4) That 
« Thou mighteſt know the Certainty (or Validity, found 


% Diſcuſſion, ao9dAaay) of thoſe things wherein TH OU 


« haſt been inſtructed (or catechiz'd) d av ln xn0ns-” 
Whether the words ap2rAnegpornutrer £v nu, in the firſt 
Verſe, ſhou'd be render'd believ'd among, or fulfilld in, or 
among us, may depend on the different reading of the Ori- 
ginal. For in ſome Copys, the ey next following is left 
out. However, the exact Interpreters or verbal Tranſlators 
render it fulfld. Vid. Ar. Montan. Edit. Plantin. 1584. 
In Yer. 4. the word CERTAINTY aogpaneny, is in- 
terpreted & xei em, Validity, Soundneſs, good Foundation, 
from the Senſe of the preceding Verſe. See the late Edition 
of our learned Dr. MI I I, ex recenfionn K US TE RT, 
Rot. 1710. For the word Catechix d, yymynns (the laſt 
of the fourth Verſe) Ros. Cons TAN TINE has this 
Explanation of it. Priſcis Theologis atud EGVYPTIOSO 
« os erat, ut Myſteria voce tantùm, weluti per manus, 


«« poſteris relinguerent. Apud Chriſtianos, qui Baptiſmatis erant 


% candidati, iis, viva voce, tradebantur fidei Chriſtiane 
% Myſteria, ſine ſeriptis: quod Paulus & Lucas 


« zg71xe&v vocant. Unde qui docebantur, Catechumeni vo- 
& cabantur 3 qui docebant, Catechillz, 


Vol. 3. = | Ee Initiated 
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Mi1iSCELLANEOUS 
« Initiated or Catechiz'd, from Trad:- 


s 7100, and early Inſtruction in their Youth; 
| % or what had been tranſmitted, by Re- 


« port, from ſuch as were the preſum'd 


Auditors, and Eye-witneſſes of thoſe things 


« in former time.” 


WHETHER thoſe facred Books afcrib'd 
to the Divine Legiſlator of the JE WS, and 
which treat of his * Death, Burial, and 
Succeſſion, as well as of his Life and 
Actions, are ſtrictly to be underſtood as 
coming from the immediate Pen of that 
Holy Founder, or rather from ſome other 
inſpir d Hand, guided by the ſame in- 
fluencing Spirit; I will not preſume ſo 
much as to examine or enquire. But in 
general we find, That both as to publick 
Concerns, in Religion, and in Philoſophy, 
the great and eminent Actors were of a 
Rank ſuperiour to the MWriting-Worthys. 
The great ATHENIAN Legiſlator, tho 


noted as a poetical Genius, cannot be 


eſteem'd an Author, for the ſake of ſome 
few Verſes he may occafionally have 
made. Nor was the great SPARTAN 
Pounder, a Poet himſelf, tho Author or 
Redeemer (if I may fo expreſs it) to the 
greateſt and beſt of Poets ; who ow'd in a 
manner his Form and Being to the accurate 
Searches and Collections of that great 


«7 


Dent. ch. XXXiVz ver. 5, 6, 7, c. | 
; 4 | | Patron. 
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Patron, The Politicians and civil S AGES, Ch. 1. 
who were fitted in all reſpects for the great. 


Scene of Buſineſs, cou'd not, it ſeems, be 


well taken out of it, to attend the ſlender 
and minute Affairs of Letters, and Scho- 
laſticł Science. 


T Is true, indeed, that without a Capa- 
city for Action, and a Knowledg of the 
World and Mankind, there can be no 
Author naturally qualify'd to write with 
Dignity, or execute any noble or great 
Deſign. But there are many, who with 


the higheſt Capacity for Buſineſs, are by 
their Fortune deny'd the Privilege of that 
higher Sphere. As there are others who 


having once mov'd in it, have been after- 
wards, by many Impediments and Ob- 
ſtructions, neceſſitated to retire, and exert 


their Genius in this lower Degree. 


T Is to ſome Cataſtrophe of this kind 
that we owe the nobleſt Hiſtorians (even 
the two Princes and Fathers of Hiſtory) 
as well as the greateſt Philgſophical Writers, 
the Founder of the ACADEMY, and 
others, who were alſo noble in reſpect 
of their Birth, and fitted for the higheſt 
Stations in the Publick ; but diſcourag'd 
from engaging in it, on account of ſome 
Misfortunes experienc'd either in their own 
Perſons, or that of their near Friends. 


8 'Tis 


248 MISCELLANEOUS 

Miſc. 5. | | 
ys to the early Baniſhment and long 
Retirement of a Heroick Youth out of his 
Native Country, that we owe an original 
Syſtem of Works, the politeſt, wiſeſt, uſe- 
fulleſt, and (to thoſe who can underſtand 
the Divineneſs of a juſt Simplicity) the moſt 
* amiable, and even the moſt elevating and 
exalting of all un-inſpu'd and merely 
human Authors. | | 


To this Fortune we owe ſome of the 
greateſt of the antient Poets. Twas this 
Chance which produc'd the Musz of an 

_ exalted Grecian + LYRICK, and of his 
Follower T Horace ; whole Character, 
tho eaſy to be gather'd from Hiſtory, and 
his own Works, is little obſerv'd by any 
of his Commentators : The general Idea, 
conceiv'd of him, being drawn chiefly 
from his precarious and low Circumſtances 
at Court, after the Forfeiture of his Eſtate, 
under the Uſurpation and Conqueſt of 


* Toy nd Y yauta)oy Zevopwrle, as Atbenæus calls 
him, lib. 11. — FL J. er 
+ Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, 
ALCAE, pledtro dura navis, 
Dura fuga: mala, dura belli. 
Horat. Od. 13. lib. 2. 
| has Age, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen, 
Lesbio primum modulata Civi; 


Dui ferox bello, &c, 
3 Horat. Od, 32. lib. 1. 
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an OcTavivs, and the Miniſtry of Ch. 1. 
a MECENAS; not from his better Con- 


dition and nobler Employments in earlier 
days, under the Favour and Friendſhip of 
greater and better Men, whilſt the Roman 
State and Liberty ſubſiſted. For of this 
Change he himſelf, as great a Courtier 
as he ſeem'd afterwards, gives ſufficienc 
* Intimation. | 
LET 


Dura ſed emovere loco me Tempora grato, 

Criviliſque rudem Belli tulit Æſtus in arma, 

Ceſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 

Unde fimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, 

Decifis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni 

Et Laris & Fundi, Paupertas impulit audax 

Ut werſus facerem. 

Horat. Epiſt. 2. lib. 2. Et Sat. 6. lib. 1, 

— At olim 

Judd mihi pareret Legio Romana Tribuns, 
** under BxuTus. Whence again that natural 


Me primis Urbis BELL 1 placuiſe Domique. 


| Epiſt. 20. 
And again, 
— Cn MAGNIS vixiſſe invite fatebitur uſque 
Invidia. | Sat. 1. lib. 2. 


Where the vixi/e ſhews plainly whom he principally 
meant by his MA G NMI. his early Patrons and Great 
Men in the State : His Apology and Defence here (as well 
as in his fourth and fixth Satir of his firſt Book, and his 
ſecond Epiſtle of his ſecond, and elſewhere) being ſupported 
ſtill by the open and bold Aſſertion of his good Education 
(equal to the higheſt Senators, and under the beſt Maſters} 
his Employments at home and abroad, and his early Com- 
merce and Familiarity with former Great Men, before theſe 
his zew Friendſhips and this latter Court-Acquaintance, which 
was now envy'd him by his Adverſarys. 

NUNC quia, Mzcenas, tibi ſum conviftor : at OLIM 
Quid mihi pareret Eegio Romana Tribund. 
1 The 
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LET AUTHORS therefore know them- 
felves ; and tho conſcious of Worth, Vir- 
tue, and a Genius, ſuch as may juſtly 
place them above Flattery or mean Court- 
ſhip to their READER; yet let them re- 
flect, that as Authors merely, they are but 
of the ſecond Rank of Men. And let 7he 
READER Withal conſider, «© That when 
<< he unworthily reſigns the place of Ho- 

nour, and ſurrenders his Tafte, or Fudg- 
ment, to an Author of ever ſo great a 
Name, or venerable Antiquity, and not to 
Reaſon, and Truth, at whatever hazard; 


—_ 


The Reproach ow was with reſpect toaMxcEnaAs or 
AuGusTus. "Twas the ſame formerly with reſpect ta 
a BRuTus, and thoſe who were hen the principal and 
leading Men. 'The Complaint or Murmur againft him on 
account of his being an Upflart or Fawourite under a 
Mxzctwnas and AuGvusTvus, cou'd not be anſwer'd, by. 
a Vixiſſe relating to the ſame Perſons ; any more than his 
Placuiſſ joim'd with his BELL 7 Domigque cou'd relate to thoſe 
under whom he never went to War, nor wou'd ever conſent 
to bear any Honours. For ſo he himſelf diſtinguiſhes (Sat. 6. 
to M &cExas) 

— Duia non ut forfit Honorem 

Jure mihi invideat quiwis, ita te quoque Amicum. 
He was formerly an Aclor, and in the Miniſtry of Affairs: 
New only a FRIEND to à Minifter : Himſelf ſtill a pri- 
dale and retir'd Man. That he reſusd AUuGUsTvVuSs's 
Offer of the Secretary ſhip, is well known. But in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances, the Poli:eneſs as well as Artifice of Ho RAC E 
is admirable; in making Futurity or Poſterity to be the 


ſpeaking Party in both thoſe places, where he ſuggeſts his 


Intimacy and Favour with the Great, that there might, in ſome 
meaſure, be room left (tho in ſtrictneſs there was ſcarce any) 
for an OcTavius anda M&CENas to be included. 
See VOL. I. pag. 269, 270. in the Notes. 

; « he 
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« he not only betrays Himſelf, but withal Ch. 1. 
« the common Cauſe of AUTHOR and WWW 
« READER, the Intereſt of Letters and 
« Knowleds, and the chief Liberty, Pri- 
« wilege, and Prerogative of the rational 


. part of Mankind.” 


T Is related in Hiſtory of the Cappa- 
DOCIANS, That being offer'd their Li- 
berty by the RoMANSs, and permitted to 
govern themſelves by their own Laws and 
_ Conſtitutions, they were much terrify'd 
at the Propoſal ; and as if ſome fore harm 
had been intended em, humbly made it 
their Requeſt, ©« That they might be go- 
« yern'd by Arbitrary Power, and that an 
«© Abſolute Governour might without de- 
ce lay be appointed over em at the diſcre- 
« tion of the Ro MAN S.: For ſuch was 
their Diſpoſition towards mere Slavery and 

Subjection; that they dard not pretend 
ſo much as to chuſe their own MASTER. 
So effential they thought SLAVvERy, and 
ſo divine a thing the Right of MASTER= 
SHIP, that they dar'd not be ſo free even 
as to preſume to give themſelves that Bleſ- 
ſing, which they choſe to leave rather to 
Providence, Fortune, or a CONQUEROR 
to beſtow upon them. They dar'd not 
make a King; but wou'd rather tate one, 
from their powerful Neighbours. Had 
they been neceſſitated to come to an 
Election, the Horrour of ſuch a Uſe of 
Ki - Liberty 
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Liberty in Government, wou'd perhaps: 
have determin'd 'em to chuſe blndfold, 
or leave it to the Deciſion of the com- 
moneſt Lot, Caſt of Dye, Croſs or Pile, 
or whatever it were which might beſt 


enable them to clear themſelves of the 


ders, and exalt them ever ſo little above 


heinous Charge of uſing the leaſt Fore- 


fight, Choice, or Prudence in ſuch an 
Affair. 


I snov'D think it a great Misfortune, 
were my READER of the number of 
thoſe, who in a kind of Cappadocian Spirit, 
cou'd eaſily be terrify'd with the Propoſal 
of giving him his Liberty, and making 
him his own Judg, My Endeavour, I muſt 
confeſs, has been to ſhew him his juſt 
Prerogative in this reſpect, and to give 
him the ſharpeſt Eye over his Author, in- 
vite him to criticize honeſtly, without fa- 
vour or affection, and with the utmoſt 
Bent of his Parts and Judgment. On this 
account it may be objected to me, perhaps, 
That I am not a little vain and pre- 
ſumptuous, in my own as well as in my 
« Author's behalf, who can thus, as it 


were, Challenge my Reader to a Trial of 
« his keeneſt Wit.” N 


Bor to this I anſwer, That ſhou'd I 
have the good fortune to raiſe the maſterly 
Spirit of uſt CRITICISM in my Rea- 


the 


— 
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them remain; tho by this very Spirit, I 
my-ſelf might poſſibly meet my Doom: 
I ſhou'd however abundantly congratu- 
late with my-ſelf on theſe my low Flights, 
be proud of having plum'd the Arrows of 
better Wits, and furniſh'd Artillery, or Am- 
munition of any kind, to thoſe Powers, to 
which I y- ſelf had fall'n a Victim. 


* 


Fungar vice Cotis. 
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the lazy, timorous, over-modeſt, or re- Ch. x. 
ſign'd State, in which the generality of WV 


I cov'D reconcile my Ambition in this 


reſpect to what I call my Loyalty to the 
READER, and fay of his Elevation in 
Criticiſm and Judgment, what a Roman 
Princeſs ſaid of her Son's Advancement ta 
Empire, © Occidat, dum imperet.” | 


Hap I been a Spaniſh CERVANTES, 
and with ſucceſs equal to that comick Au- 


thor, had deſtroy'd the reigning Taſte of 


Gothick or Mooriſh CHᷓIVALR, I cou'd 
afterwards contentedly have ſeen my Bur- 
l/que-Work it-ſelf deſpis'd, and ſet afide ; 
when it had wrought its intended effect, 
and deſtroy d thoſe Giants and Monſters 
of the Brain, againſt which it was origi- 
nally deſign d. Without regard, therefore, 


— 


9 


* Horat. de Arte Poet. 
| Tacit. Annal. lib, 14. 


to 
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Miſc. 5. to the prevailing Reliſp or Tafte, which, in 
my own Perſon, I may unhappily expe- 
rience, when \ theſe my Miſcellaneous 
Works are leiſurely examin'd; I ſhall 
proceed ſtill in my Endeavour to refine my 
Readers PALATE; Wwhetting and ſharpen- 

ing it, the beſt I can, for Uſe, and Practice, 

in the lower Subjects; that by this Exer- 

Ciſe it may acquire the greater Keenneſs, 

and be of ſo much the better effe& in 
Subjects of a higher kind, which relate to 

his chief Happineſs, his Liberty and Manhood, 


SUPPOSING me therefore a mere 
comic Humourift, in reſpect of thoſe infe- 
riour Subjects, which after the manner of 
my familiar Proſe- Satir I preſume to criti- 
cize; May not I be allow'd to aſæ, Whe- 

<< ther there remains not ſtill among us 
noble BRx1ToNs, ſomething of that ori- 
ginal Barbarous and Gothick Reliſh, not 
wholly purg'd away; when, even at this 
hour, Romances and Gallantrys of like ſort, 
together with Forks as monſtrous of other 
kinds, are current, and in vogue, even 
with the People who conſtitute our repu- 

* ted polite World?” Need I on this account 
refer again to our * Author, where he treats 

in general of the Stile and Manner of our 


* Viz. In his Advice to Authors, ( Freatiſe III.) See 
VOI. I. | 


modern 


reats 
our 


— — 


) See 


zodern 
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Judgment or Underſtanding, who cannot 
eaſily, and without the help of a Divine, or 
rigid Moraliſt, obſerve the lame Condition 
of our Enghſh STAGE; which nevertheleſs 


is found the Rendevouz and chief Enter- 


tainment of our beſt Company, and from 
whence in all probability our Youth will 
continue to draw their Notion of Manners, 
and their Taſte of Life, more directly and 
naturally, than from the Rehearſal, and 
Declamations of a graver THEATER? 


LET thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, advance, 
as they beſt can, the Benefit of that /acred 
Oratory, which we have lately ſeen and 
are {till like to ſee employ'd to various pur- 
poſes, and further deſigns than that of in- 
ſtructing us in Religion or Manners. Let 
'em in that high Scene endeavour to refine 
our Taſte and Judgment in ſacred Matters. 
'Tis the good Criticł s Taſk to amend our 
common ST AGE; nor ought this Dramatick 


Performance to be decry'd or ſentenc'd by 


thoſe Criticks of a higher Sphere. The 
Practice and Art is honeſt, in it-ſelf, Our 


Foundations are well laid. And in the 
main, our Engliſh STAGE (as * has been 
Temark'd) is capable of the higheſt Im- 


provement ; as well from the preſent Ge- 
nius of our Nation, as from the rich Oar 


- = a. ACM. * ys 


. dee VOL. I. pag, 217, &c. 223, 259, 275, 276. 


0 


modern Authors, from the Divine, to the Co- Ch. 1. 
median? What Perſon is there of the leaſt WWW 


- 
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Miſc. 5. of our early Poets in this kind. But Faults 
Ware eaſier imitated than Beautys. 


Wes find, indeed, our THEATER be- 
come of late the Subject of a growing 
Criticiſm. We hear it openly complain'd, 
„ 'That in our newer Plays as well as in 
« our older, in Comedy as well as Tragedy, 
« the Stage preſents a proper Scene of 
« Uproar ; Duels fought ; Swords 
« drawn, many of a fide ; Wounds given, 
c and ſometimes dreſs'd too; the Surgeon 
ce call'd, and the Patient prob'd and tented 
«« upon the Spot. That in our Tragedy, 
nothing is ſo common as Wheels, Racks, 
and Gibbets properly adorn'd ; Execu- 
tions decently perform'd ; Headleſs Bo- 
*« dys and Bodileſs Heads, expos'd to view: 
* Battels fought : Murders committed: 
* and the Dead carry'd off in great Num- 
*© bers.” —— Such is our Politeneſs ! 


Nor are theſe Plays, on this account, 
the leſs frequented by either of the Sexes : 
Which inclines me to favour the Conceit 
our * Author has ſuggeſted concerning the 
mutual Correſpondence and Relation be- 
tween our Royal THEATER, and Popular 
CiRcus or Bear- Garden. For in the former 
of theſe Aſſemblys, tis undeniable that 
at leaſt the T upper Regions or Gallerys 


See VOI. I. pag. 279, &c. 


Contain 
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no wonder we hear ſuch Applauſe re- 
ſounded on the Victorys of an ALMANZOR; 
when the ſame Partys had poſſibly, no later 
than the Day before, beſtow'd their Ap- 


plauſe as freely on the vi&orious Butcher, 


the HE RO of another Stage: where amidſt 
various Frays, beſtial and human Blood, 
promiſcuous Wounds and Slaughter; one 
Sex are obſerv'd as frequent and as pleas'd 
Spectators as the other, and ſometimes not 
Spectators only, but Actors in the Gladiato- 
rian Parts. 
which we may be apt to call Heatheniſb * 
(tho in reality never known among the 
politer Heathens) are, in our Chriſtian Na- 
tion, unconcernedly allow'd and tolerated, 
as no way injurious to religious Intereſts ; 
whatever effect they may be found to 
have on national Manners, Humanity, and 
Civil Life, Of ſuch Indulgencys as theſe, 
we hear no Complaints. Nor are any Aſem- 
blys, tho of the moſt barbarous and enor- 
nous kind, ſo offenſive, it ſeems, to Men 
of Zeal, as religious Aſſemblys of a different 


_ Faſhion or Habit from their own. 


Iam forry to fay, that, tho in the 
many parts of Poetry our Attempts have 
been high and noble, yet in general the 


— 


* See VOL. I. pag. 269, &c. 


TASTE 


Theſe Congregations, 
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contain ſuch Spectators, as indifferently Ch. 1. 
frequent each Place of Sport. So that 'tis WWW 
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Miſc. 5. TASTE of Wit and Letters lies much upon 
Wa level with what relates to our Stage. 


I caN readily allow to our BRI T18 K 
Genius what was allow'd to the Roman 
heretofore : | 1 


* — —= Natura ſublimis & acer: 
Nam ſpirat Tragicum ſatis, & Feliciter 


audet. 


But then I muſt add too, that the exceſlive 
Indulgence and Favour ſhown to our Authors 
on account of what their mere Genius and 
flowing Vein afford, has render'd them in- 
tolerably ſupine, conceited, and Admirers 
of themſelves. The Publick having once 
ſuffer'd 'em to take the aſcendant, they 
become, like flatter'd Princes, impatient 
of Contradiction or Advice. They think 
it a diſgrace to be criticiz d, even by 4 
Friend; or to reform, at his deſire, what 
they themſelves are fully convinc'd is negli- 
gent, and uncorrect. . 
＋ Sed on putat in ſcriptis, metuit- 
que Lituram. | 
The + Lime Labor is the great Grievance, 
with our Country-men. An Engliſh Av- 
THOR wou'd be all Gxn1us. He woud 


— 
a Bret 180 


* Horat. Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. 
+ Ibid. 
1 Ars Poet. 


teap 
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reap the Fruits of Art; but without Study, Ch. 1. 
Pains, or Application. He thinks it ne- 
ceſſary, indeed (leſt his Learning ſhou'd be 
call'd in queſtion) to ſhow the World that 
he errs know:ngly againſt the Rules of Art. 
And for this reaſon, whatever Piece he, 
publiſhes at any time, he ſeldom fails, in 
ſome prefix d Apology, to ſpeak in ſuch a 
manner of Criticiſim and Art, as may con- 
found the ordinary Reader, and prevent 
him from taking up à Part, which, ſhou'd 
he once aſſume, wou'd prove fatal to the 
impotent and mean Performance. 


* 


TW E RE to be wiſh'd, that when once 
our Authors had conſider'd of a Model or 
Plan, and attain'd the Knowledg of a 
*WHOLE and PARTs; when from this 
begin- 


„ AON i Lx dexv H h Y TeAcuri. 
Ae J es, & &vro & 87 d yclſuns, Wh E dN E Her 
txeivo d Ereeov amiguney ? ie 3 νννοννu½ . Teheurh d - 
yayTiov, ö duT9 jsT dAno mwhqurev Avas, i & due ſuns, n 
ws 6HlomoAye were ẽ d chro do udfy. Migoy d, Y &ve 
To her dM, x) ET” excivo T rev. Ariſt. de Poet. cap. 7. 
And in the following Chapter, Mö d' :giy EI Z, uy 
zen Tire oha, iy g Tyan, Ke. | 

enique fit quod vis fimplex duntaxat & U NUM. 
; Horat. de Arte Poet. See V OL. I. p. 145, 146. 
"Tis an infallible procf of the want of juſt Integrity in 
every Writing, from the Epopee or Heroick Poem, down to 
the familiar Epiſtle, or ſlighteſt Eſſay either in Verſe or Praſe, 
if every ſeveral Part or Portion fits not its proper place ſo 
exactly, that the leaſt Tranſpoſition wou'd be impracticable, 
| Whatever is Epi/odick, tho perhaps it be a Whole, and in 
| it elf intire, yet being inſerted, as a Part, in a Work of 
$$ ET greater 
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Miſc. 5. beginning they had proceeded to Mz. 
rab, and the Knowledg of what is call'd 
*PoETICK MANNERS and TRUTHñ; 


when 


greater length, it muſt appear only in its due place. And that 

Place alone can be call'd its due-one, which alone befits 
it. If there be any Paſſage in the Middle or End, which 
might have ſtood in the Beginning; or any in the Beginning, 
which might have ſtood as well in the Middle or End; 
there 1s properly in ſuch a Piece neither Beginning, Middle 
or End. Tis a mere Rhapſody ; not a Work. And the 
more it aſſumes the Air or Appearance of @ real Mort, the 
more ridiculous it becomes. See above, pag. 25. And 
VOL. I. pag. 145, 146. 


* Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo 
Doctum Imitatorem, 5 VERA S hinc ducere woces. 
Horat. de Arte Poet. 


The Chief of antient Criticks, we know, extols Ho MER, 
above all things, for underſtanding how J LYE in per- 
Fection: as the — ſhews which we have cited above, 

VOL. I. pag. 346. His LYES, according to that Maſter's 

Opinion, and the Judgment of many of the graveſt and 

moſt venerable Writers, were, in themſelves, the juſteſt 

Moral Truths, and exhibitive of the beſt Doctrine and In- 

ſtruction in Life and Manners. It may be ask d per- 

haps, How comes the Poet, then, to draw no ſingle Pat- 
tern of the kind, no ferfe# Character, in either of his 

« Heroick Pieces? I anſwer, that ſhou'd he attempt 

to do it, he wou'd, as @ Poet, be prepoſterous and falle. 

"Tis not the Poſſible, but the Probable and Likely which mult 

be the Poet's Guide in Manners. By this he wins Atten- 
tion, and moves the conſcious Reader or Spectator; who 

judges beſt from within, by what he naturally feels and ex- 
periences in his own Heart. The Perfection of Virtue is 
from long Art and Management, Self-Controul, and, as it 
| | were, Force on Nature. But the common Auditor or 
e Spectator, who ſeeks Pleaſure only, and loves to engage bis 

Paſſion, by view of other Paſſion and Emotion, compre- 

hends little of the Reſtraints, Allays and Corrections which 

form this new and artificial Creature, For ſuch indeed is the 

truly virtuous Man; whoſe ART, tho ever fo vr, 127 
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when they had learnt to reject falſe Ch. 1. 
Thought, embaraſſing and mix'd Meta- 
hors, the ridiculous Point in Comedy, 
and 


—— 1 


it· ſelf, or juſtly founded in Reaſon and Nature, is an Im- 
provement far beyond the common Stamp, or known Cha- 
racter of Human Kind. And thus the compleatly virtuous 
and perfect Character is anpoetical and falſe. Effects mult 
not appear, where Cauſes muſt neceſſarily remain unknown 
and incomprehenſible. A HERO without Paſſion, is, in 
Poetry, as abſurd as a HE RO cuithout Life or Action. 
Now if Paſſion be allow'd, paſlonate Action muſt enſue. 
The ſame Heroick Genius and ſeeming Magnanimity which 
tranſport us when beheld, are naturally tranſporting in the 
Lives and Manners of the Great, who are deſcrib'd to us. 
And thus the able Deſgner who feigns in behalf of Path, 
and draws his Characters after the Moral Rule, fails not to 
diſcover Nature's Propenſity, and aſſigns to theſe high Spirits 
their proper Exorbitancy, and Inclination to Exceed in that 
Tone or Species of Paſſion, which conſtitutes the eminent or 
ſhining part of each Poetical Character. The Paſſion of an 
ACHILLES 1s towards that Glory which is acquir'd by 
Arms and perſonal Valour. In favour of this Character, 
we forgive the generous Youth his Exceſs of Ardour in the 
Field, and his Reſentment when injur'd and provok'd in 
Council, and by his Allies. The Paſſion of an Ur ysstzs 
is towards that Glory which is acquir'd by Prudence, Wiſdom, 
and Ability in Affairs. Tis in — this Character that 
we forgive him his ſubtle, crafty, and deceitful Air: ſince 
the intriguing Spirit, the over-reaching Manner, and Over- 
refinement of Art and Policy, are as naturally incident to the 
experienc'd and thorow Politician, as ſudden Reſentment, in- 
| . diſcreet and raſh Behaviour, to the open undeſigning Cha- 
| racter of a warlike Youth. The gigantick Force and military 
Toil of an Aj ax wou'd not be fo eaſily credible, or en- 
1 gaging, but for the honeſt Simplicity of his Nature, and the 
| Heavineſs of his Parts and Genius. For Strength of Body 
; being ſo often noted by us, as un-attended with equal Parts 
and Strength of Mind; when we ſee this natural Effect ex- 
preſs'd, and find our ſecret and malicious kind of Reaſoning 
confirm'd, on this hand; we yield to any Hyperbole of our 
Poet, on the other. He has afterwards his full Scope, and 
Vol. 3. 8 Liberty 


r 
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Miſe. 5. and the falſe Sublime, and Bombaſt in 


Heroick ; they wou'd at laſt have ſome 
regard to Numbers, Harmony, and an 
| Ear, 


ah. 


Liberty of enlarging, and exceeding, in the peculiar Virtue 
and Excellence of his Hero. He may he ſplendidly, raiſe 

abonder, and be as aſtoniſhing as he pleaſes. Every thing 
will be allow'd him in return for this frank Allowance, Thus 
the Tongue of a NEsToRr may work Prodigys, whilſt 
the accompanying Allays of a Rhetorical Fluency and aged 
Experience, are kept in view. An AGAMEMNON may 
be admir'd as a noble and wiſe Chief, whilſt a certain princely 
Haughtineſs, a Stiffneſs, and ſtately Carriage natural to the 
Character, are repreſented in his Perſon, and noted in their 
Ml Effects. For thus the Excefſes of every Character are by 
the Poet redre/S'd. And the Misfortunes naturally attending 
ſuch Exceſſes, being juſtly apply'd ; our Paſſions, whilſt in 
the ſtrongeſt manner engag'd and mov'd, are in the whole- 
ſomeſt and moſt effectual manner corrected and purg d. 
Were a Man to form himſelf by one ſingle Pattern or Ori- 
ginal, however perfect; he wou'd himſelf be a mere Copy. 
But whilſt he draws from various Models, he is original, na- 
tural, and unaſsected. We ſee in outward Carriage and Be- 
haviour, how ridiculous any one becomes who imitates ano- 
ther, be he ever ſo graceſul. They are mean Spirits who 
love to copy merely. Nothing is agreeable or natural, but 
what is original. Our Manners, like our Faces, tho ever ſo 
beautiful, muſt differ in their Beauty. An Over-regularity is 
next to a Deformity. And in a Poem (whether Epick.or Dra- 
matick) a compleat and perfect Character is the greateſt 
Monſter, and of all Poetick Fictions not only the leaſt en- 
gaging, but the leaſt moral and improving. Thus much 


by way of Remark upon Poetical TRUTH, and the juſt 


Fiction, or artful Lying of the able Poet; according to the 
Judgment of the Mafter-Critick. What Ho RACE ex- 
preſſes of the ſame Lying Virtue, is of an eaſier ſenſe, and 


needs no explanation. 


Atque ita mintitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


| De Arte Poet. 


The 
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* Ear, and correct, as far as poſſible, the Ch. 1. 
harſh Sounds of our Language; in Poetry 
at leaſt, if not in Proſe. : 


Bur ſo much are our Britiſß Poets 
taken up, in ſeeking out that monſtrous 
Ornament which we call + Rhyme, that tis 

| no 


—_ 


The ſame may be obſerv*d not only in Herozc& Draughts, but 
in the inferiour Characters of l 
uam fimilis uterque eft ſui ! 
. ; go Phorm. Act. 3. Sc. 2. 
See VOL. I. pag. 4, 142, 143, 337, & 351. in the Notes, 
at the end. EE 
* See VOL. I. pag. 217. | 
+ The Reader, if curious in theſe matters, may ſee 
Is. Voss1Us de wiribus Rhythmi ; and what he ſays, 
withal, of antient Mufick, and the degrees by which they 
| ſurpaſs us Moderns (as has been demonſtrated by late Mathe- 
maticians of our Nation) contrary to a ridiculous Notion ſome 
have had, that becauſe in this, as in all other Arts, the An- 
tients ſtudy'd Simplicity, and affected it as the higheſt Per- 
ſection in their Performances, they were therefore ignorant 
of Paris and Symphony. Againſt this, Is. Vos$S1Us, 
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amongſt other Authors, cites the antient Peripatetick wer l: 
= Köche at the beginning of his fifth Chapter. To which he $ | 
1 might have added another Paſſage in Chap. 6. The Sutable- (+ 

4 neſs of this antient Author's Thought to what has been often 1 
t advanc'd in the philoſophical Parts of theſe Volumes, con- | 71 
4 cerning the univerial Symmetry, or Union of the Whole, may py. 
N make it excuſable if we add here the two Paſſages together, UE | 
t in their inimitable Original. "Iows % x) of evarrior n 

E euors Vhixelat, Y uh TETOY dTo|eAGv d νẽcʒ , 5% My 
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Miſc. 5. no wonder if other Ornaments, and real 
| WY Graces are unthought of, and left un- 
| attempted. However, ſince in ſome Parts 
of Poetry ( eſpecially in the Dramatich) 
| we have been ſo happy as to triumph 
over this barbarous Taſte; 'tis unaccount- 
able that our Poets, who from this Privi- 
| lege ought to undertake ſome further Re- 
| finements, ſhou'd remain {till upon the 
| {ſame level as before. Tis a ſhame to 
| our Authors, that in their elegant Stile 
| and metred Proſe there ſhou'd not be found 
| a peculiar Grace and Harmony, reſulting 
from a more natural and eaſy Diſengage- 
ment of their Periods, and from a careful 
avoiding the Encounter of the ſhocking 
Conſonants and jarring Sounds to which 
codiur Language is fo unfortunately ſubject. 


TE X have of late, it's true, reformd 
in ſome meaſure the gouty Joints ang 
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See VOL. IL pag. 214. Er ſupra, pag. 182, 3, 4. S; in 
the Notes, 
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Darning-work of Whereunto's, Whereby's, Ch. 1. 
Thereof s, Therewith's, and the reſt of this WW 
kind; by which, complicated Periods are 
ſo curiouſly ſtrung, or hook'd on, one to 
another, after the long-ſpun manner of the 
Bar, or Pulpit. But to take into conſi- 
deration no real Accent, or Cadency of 
Words, no Sound or Meaſure of Syllables; 
to put together, at one time, a Set of 
Compounds, of the longeſt Greek or Latin 
Termination ; and at another, to let whale 
Verſes, and thoſe too of our heroick and 
longeſt ſort, paſs currently in Monoſyllables : 
is, methinks, no ſlender Negligence. If 
ſingle Verſes at the head, or in the moſt 
empharical places, of the moſt conſiderable 
Works, can admit of ſuch a Structure, 
and paſs for truly harmonious and poetical 
in this negligent form; I ſee no reaſon 
why more Verſes than one or two, of the 
ſame formation, ſhou'd not be as well ad- 
mitted ; or why an un-interrupted Succeſ- 
ſion of theſe well-ſtrung Mongſyllables might 
not be allow'd to clatter after one ano- h 
ther, like the Hammers of a Paper-Mill, 
without any breach of Muſick, or preju- 
dice to the Harmony of our Language. 
But if Perſons who have gone no farther 
than a Smith's Anvil to gain an Ear, are 
yet likely, on fair trial, to find a plain de- 
fect in theſe Ten- Monoſyllable Heroicks ; it 
wou'd follow, methinks, that even a Proſe- 
Author, who attempts to write politely, 
83 ſhouꝰd 
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M1SCELLANEOUS | 
Miſc. g. ſhou'd endeavour to confine himſelf within 
WY WV thoſe Bounds, which can never, without 
breach of Harmony, be exceeded in any 
juſt Metre, or agreeable Pronunciation. 


THUS HAVE I ventur'd to arraign 
the Authority of thoſe ſelf-privileg'd Wri- 
ters, who wou'd exempt themſelves from 
Criticiſm, and fave their ill-acquir'd Repu- 
tation, by the Decrial of an Art, on 
which the Cauſe and Intereſt of Wit and 
Letters abſolutely depend. Be it they 
themſelves, or their great Patrons in their 
behalf, who wou'd thus arbitrarily ſup- 
port the Credit of ill Writings ; the At- 
tempt, I hope, will prove unſucceſsful. 
Be they Moderns or Antients, Foreigners 
or Natives, ponderous and auſtere Writers, 
or airy and of the humorous kind : Who- 

ever takes refuge here, or ſeeks Protection 
hence; whoever joins his Party or In- 
tereſt to this Cauſe ; it appears from the 
very Fact and Endeavour alone, that there 
is juſt ground to ſuſpe& ſome Inſufficiency 
or Impoſture at the bottom. And on this 
account the READER, if he be wiſe, will 
the rather redouble his Application and 
Induſtry, to examine the Merit of his aſ- 
ſuming Author. If, as Reader, and Fudg, 
he dare once aſſert that Liberty to which 
we have ſhewn him juſtly intitled; he will 
not eaſily be threaten'd or ridicul'd out of 


the 
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the uſe of his examining Capacity, and native Ch. l. 
Privilege of CRITICISM. YO, 


"Twas to this Art, fo well underſtood 
and practis'd heretofore, that the wiſe An- 
tients ow'd whatever was conſummate and 
perfect in their Productions. Tis to the 
ſame Art we owe the Recovery of Letters 
in theſe latter Ages. To this alone we 
muſt aſcribe the Recognition of antient 
Manuſcripts, the Diſcovery of what is 
ſpurious, and the Diſcernment of what- 
ever is genuine of thoſe venerable Remains 
which have paſs d thro ſuch dark Periods 
of Ignorance, and rais'd us to the Improve- 
ments we now make in every Science, 
"Tis to this Art, that even the Sacred Au- 
thors themſelves owe their higheſt Purity 
and Correctneſs. So ſacred ought the Art 
it-ſelf to be eſteem'd; when from its Sup- 

lies alone is form'd that judicious and 
1 Strength by which the Defenders 
of our Holy Religion are able ſo ſucceſsfully 
to refute the Heathens, eus, Sectarians, 
Hereticks, and other Enemys or Oppoſers 


of our primitive and antient Faith. 

Bur having thus, after our Author's 
. example, aſſerted the Uſe of CRITI CISM, 
„ in all literate Works, from the main Frame, 
a or Plan of every Writing, down to the 
NI miinuteſt Particle; we may now proceed to 
of ö exerciſe this Art upon our Author himſelf, 


* | 4: and 


268 M1SCELLANEOUS 
Mifc. 5. and by his own Rules examine him in this 
his laſt Treatiſe ; reſerving ſtill to our- 

ſelves the ſame Privilege of Variation, and 
Excurſion into other Subjects, the ſame 
Epiſodich Liberty, and Right of wandering, 
which we have maintain'd in the pre- 


ceding Chapters. 


* OY 
TITTIES WW r . 


REFLECTIONS. 


CHAP. Il. 


| Generation and Succeſſion of our na- 


tional and modern Wit. Manners 


of the Proprietors. — Corporation, 
and FJoimnt-Stock. — Statute again 


Criticiſm. ACoffee-houſeCommittee. 
—— Mr. B AYs.—OtherBarYss 


in Divinity. — Cenſure of our 


Authors Dialogue-Piece ; and of 
the Manner of Dialogue-Iriting, 


us d by Reverend Wits, 


CCORDING to the common 


Courſe of Practice in our Age, we 
ſeldom ſee the Character of Writer and 
that of Critich united in the ſame Perſon. 
There is, I know, a certain Species of 
Authors who ſubſiſt wholly by the criti- 
cizing or commenting Practice upon others, 
and can appear in no other Form beſides 
what this Employment authorizes them to 
aſſume. They have no original Character, 
| or firſt Part; but wait for ſomething which 
| may be call'd 2 York, in order to graft 


| Mag it, and come in, for Sharers, at ſecond 
nd. 8 


TuE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Tur Pen-Men of this Capacity and 


Degree, are, from their Function and Em- 


ployment, diftinguiſh'd by the Title of 


ANSWERERs. For it happens in the 
World, that there are Readers of a Genius 
and Size juſt fitted to theſe anſwering 
Authors. Theſe, if they teach 'em nothing 
elſe, will teach em, they think, to criticigt. 
And tho the new practiſing Criticks are of 
a ſort unlikely ever to underſtand any ori- 
ginal Book or Writing ; they can under- 
ſtand, or at leaſt remember, and quote the 
ſubſequent Reflections, Flouts, and Jeers, 
which may accidentally be made on ſuch 
a Piece, Where-ever a Gentleman of this 
ſort happens, at any time, to be in com- 
pany, you ſhall no ſooner hear a new Book 
ſpoken of, than twill be aſk d, Who has 
anſwer'd it?” or © When is there an 
Anſwer to come out? Nov the Arn/wer, 
as our Gentleman knows, muſt needs be 
newer than the Book. And the newer a 
thing is, the more faſhionable till, and the 
genteeler the Subject of Diſcourſe. For 
this the Bookſeller knows how to fit our 
Gentleman to a nicety : For he has com- 
monly an Anſwer ready beſpoke, and per- 
haps finiſh'd, by the time his mew Book 
comes abroad. And 'tis odds but our 
faſhionable Gentleman, who takes both to- 
gether, may read the latter firſt, and drop 
the other for good and all. 6 

| | UT 


REFLECTIONS 


Bu T of theſe anſwering WIr s, and the 
manner of Rejoinders, and reiterate Replys, 
we have ſaid what is ſufficient * in a 
former MISCELLANY. We need only 
remark in general, That tis neceſſary a 
« writing CRITICK ſhou'd underſtand 


27 


Ch. 2. 
WVYN 


« how to write. And tho every Writer is 


« not bound to ſhew himſelf in the capa- 
« city of CRITICK, every Writing Cri- 
& ide is bound to ſhew himſelf capable of 
« being a WRITER. For if he be appa- 


« rently impotent in this /azter kind, he is 


« to be deny'd all Title or Character in 
* the other,” . 


To cenſure merely what another Perſon 
writes; to Fitch, ſnap, ſnub up, or banter ; 
to torture Sentences and Phraſes, turn a 
few Expreſſions into Ridicule, or write what 


1s now-a-days call'd an Anſwer to any 


Piece, is not ſufficient to conſtitute what 
is properly eſteemd a WRITER, or Au- 
THOR in due form, For this reaſon, tho 
there are many ANSWERERS ſeen 
abroad, there are few or no CRITICKS 


or S ATIRIS TS. But whatever may be 
the State of Controverſy in our Religion, 


or politic Concerns; 'tis certain that in 
the mere literate World Affairs are manag d 
with a better Underſtanding between the 


— 


* Pix, Supra, M IS C. I. chap. 2 
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Miſc. 5. principal Partys concern'd. The WRITERS 
or AUTHORS 27 poſſeſſion, have an eaſier 


time than any Miniſtry, or religious Party, 
which is uppermoſt. They have found 
a way, by decrying all CRITICISM in 
general, to get rid of their Diſſenters, and 
prevent all Pretences to further Reforma- 
tion in their State: The CRITICE is 
made to appear diſtin, and of another 


Species; wholly different from The Writer, 


None who have a GENIUS for Writng, 
and can perform with any Succeſs, are 


gpreſum'd fo ill-natur'd or illiberal as to 


endeavour to ſignalize themſelves in Cx1- 
TICISM, 0 0 | 


"'T1s not difficult, however, to imagine 


why this practical Difference between 


Writer and Critic“ has been ſo generally 
eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, as to make the Pro- 
vinces ſeem wholly diſtinct, and irrecon- 
cilable. The forward WIT s, who with- 
out waiting their due time, or performing 
their requiſite Studys, ſtart up in the World 
as AUTHORS, having with little Pains or 
Judgment, and by the ſtrength of Fancy 
merely, acquird a Name with Mankind, 
can on no account afterwards ſubmit to a 
Decrial or Diſparagement of thoſe raw 
Works to which they ow'd their early 
Character and Diſtinction. III wou'd it 
fare with 'em, indeed, if on theſe tena- 
cious Terms, they ſhou'd venture upon 

— | CRITICISM 


— 
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CR1TIC1SM, or offer to move that Spirit Ch. 2. 


which wou'd infallibly give ſuch Diſturbance (WW 
to their eſtabliſh'd Title. 


—— 
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Now we may conſider, That in our 
Nation, and eſpecially in our preſent Age, > 
whilſt Wars, Debates, and publick Con- 'N 
vulſions turn our Minds ſo wholly upon 
Buſineſs and Affairs; the better Genius's 1 
being in a manner neceſſarily involy'd in | i 


_ — — = 
— — ——x — 02 — — 


A; wok 


5 the active Sphere, on which the general | 
0 Eye of Mankind is ſo ſtrongly fixt, there | 
0 muſt remain in the Theatre of Wit, a ſuf- | 
* ficient Vacancy of Place: and the quality | 


of Actor upon that Stage, muſt of con- 
ſequence be very eaſily attainable, and at a 


i WF low Price of Ingenuity or Underſtanding, | 9 
* | 3 in 
ly Tux Perſons therefore who are in poſ- if 
o- ſeſſion of the prime Parts in this deſerted 9 
N- Theatre, being ſuffer'd to maintain their 1 
h- Ranks and Stations in full Eaſe, have natu- 1 
ng rally a good Agreement and Underſtanding 3 
1d with their Fellow-Wits. Being indebted ö 

Or to the Times for this Happineſs, that with | 


Ky ſo little Induſtry or Capacity they have | 
been able to ſerve the Nation with Mit, 9 
97 | and ſupply the Place of real Diſpenſers and | 


——  — ———— G 

AMES antenna >, — 
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— — — hee 


aw Miniſters of the Mu st's Treaſures ; they 
rly muſt, neceſſarily, as they have any Love 
Wi for themſelves, or fatherly Affection for 
na- 


their Works, conſpire with one another, 
55 to preſerve their common Intereſt of In- 
| _ dolence, 
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Miſc. 5. dolence, and juſtify their Remiſneſs, Un. 

correctneſs, Inſipidneſs, and downright Ig- 
norance of all literate Art, or juſt Poetic 
Beauty. | 


* Magna inter molles Concordia. 


For this reaſon you ſee 'em mutually 
courteous, and benevolent ; gracious and 
obliging, beyond meaſure ; compliment. 
ing one another interchangeably, at the 
head of their Works, in recommendatiry 
Verſes, or in ſeparate Panegyricks, Eſſay, 
and Fragments of Poetry; ſuch as in the 
Miſcellaneous Collections (our yearly Retail 
of Wit) we ſee curiouſly compacted, and 
accommodated to the Reliſh of the World 
Here the Tyrocinium of Genius's is annually 
diſplay d. Here, if you think fit, you 
may make acquaintance with fe young 
Off-ſpring of W1Ts, as they come up 
gradually under the od; with due Court 
ſhip, and Homage, paid to thoſe high Pre 
deceſſors of Fame, in hope of being one 
day admitted, by Turn, into the nobk 
Order, and made WIrs by Patent and 
Authority. . 


Tus is the young Fry which you ma 
ſee buſily ſurrounding the grown Poet, « 
chief Play-houſe- Author, at a Coffee- Hoi 
They are his Guards; ready to take h © 


* Juven. Sat. 2. ver. 47. 


Arm 
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Arms for him; if by ſome preſumptuous Ch. 2. 
Critick he is at any time attack d. They WWW 
are indeed the very Shadows of their im- | 
mediate Predeceſſor, and repreſent the 

fame Features, with ſome ſmall Altera- 

tion perhaps for the worſe. They are 

ſure to aim at nothing above or beyond 

their Maſter; and wou'd on no account 

give him the leaſt Jealouſy of their aſpiring 

to any Degree or Order of writing above 

him. From hence that Harmony and reci- 

procal Eſteem, which, on ſuch a bottom as 

this, cannot fail of being perfectly well 
eſtabliſh'd among our Poets: The Age, 

mean while, being after this manner hope- 

fully provided, and ſecure of a conſtant 

and liæe Succeſſion of meritorious Wits, in 

every kind ! | 


Ir by chance a Man of Senſe, un- 


| appriz'd of the Authority of theſe high 


Powers, ſhou'd venture to accoſt the Gen- 
tlemen of this Fraternity, at ſome Coffee- 
houſe Committee, whilſt they were taken 
up, in mutual Admiration, and the uſual 


| Praiſe of their national and co-temporary 


Wits; 'tis poſſible he might be treated 
with ſome Civility, whilſt he inquir'd, for 
Satisfaction ſake, into the Beautys of 
thoſe particular Works ſo unanimouſly 
extol d. But ſhou'd he preſume to aſk, 
in general, © Why is our Epick or Dra- 


| © matick, our Efſay, or commgn Proſe no 


«© better 
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better executed?” Or, © Why in par- 
« ticular does ſuch or ſuch a reputed Wit 
ce write ſo incorrectly, and with ſo little 


regard to Juſtneſs of Thought or Lan- 


* guage? The Anſwer wou' d preſently 
be given, © That we Engliſumen are not 
« ty'd up to ſuch rigid Rules as thoſe of 
« the antient Grecian, or modern French 
« Criticks. h 


« Be it ſo (Gentlemen!) *Tis yout 
« good Pleaſure, Nor ought any-one to 
« diſpute it with you. You are Mafters, 
“no doubt, in your own Country. But 
(Gentlemen!) the Queſtion here, is not 
« What your Authority may be over your 
« own Writers. You may have them of 
« hat Faſhion or Size of Wit you pleaſe; 


c and allow them to entertain you at the 


* your Proſe-Authors Sir Ro ERS, with- 


<« rate you think ſufficient, and ſatisfactory, 
« But can you, by your good Pleaſure, 
« or the Approbation of your higheſt 
« Patrons, make that to be either Vit, 
c or Senſe, which wou'd otherwiſe have 
te been Bombaſt and Contradiction? I 
« your Poets are till *Bays's, and 


c Ou. 


— 
—— wy E 


To ſee the Incorrigibleneſs of our Poets in their pe 
dantick Manner, their Vanity, Defiance of Criticiſm, theit 
Rhodomontade and poetical Bravado; we need only tum 
to our famous Poet-Laureat (the very Mr. B a v s himfl} 
in one of his lateſt and moſt valu'd Pieces, writ many rs 
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« without offering at a better Manner ; Ch.2. * 
« muſt it follow that he Manner it-ſelf is 

« good, or the Mit genuine? —— What 

« ſay you (Gentlemen!) to this new 

« Piece? “Let us examine theſe Lines 

„ which you call Dining! This String of 

«© Sentences which you call clever ! This 

* Pile of Metaphors which you call /ublime ! 

- Are you unwilling (Gentlemen!) 


e to ſtand the Teſt? Do you deſpiſe the 
« Examination ? | 


0 


on, after the ingenious Author of the Rehearſal had drawn his 
But Picture. * I have been liſtening (ſays our Poet, in his Pre- 
not face to Don Sebaſtian) * what Objections had been made 
<« againſt the Conduct of the Play, but found them all fo 
Our « trivial, that if I ſhou'd name them, a true Critick wou'd 
1 of imagine that I plaid booty Some are pleas'd to ſay _ 
aſe : © the Writing is dull. But ætatem habet, de ſe loquatur. - 
; «© Others, that the double Poiſon is unnatural. Let the com- 
| the * mon receiv'd Opinion, and Auſoniuss famous Epigram 
tory, « anſwer that. Laſtly, a more ignorant ſort of Creatures 
fare « than either of the former, maintain that the Character of 
ey „ Do R Ax is not only unnatural, but inconſiſtent with 
Zheſt < it-ſelf. Let them read the Play, and think again. A 
Wit longer Reply is what thoſe Cavillers deſerve not. But 1 
* will give them and their Fellows to underſtand, that the 
have Earl of * * * was pleas'd to read the Tragedy twice over 
? If before it was acted, and did me the favour to ſend me 
and * word, that I had written beyond any of my former Plays, 
: “and that he was diſpleas d any thing ſhou'd be cut away. 
with- « If T have not reaſon to prefer his ſingle Judgment to a 
cc out whole Faction, let the World be judge: For the Oppoſi- 


tion is the ſame with that of Lucan?'s Hero againſt an 


— Army, concurrere Bellum atque Viram. I think I may mo- 
; | „ deſtly conclude, c.“ X 

heir pe. Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the ſelf-ſame Strain. 

m, ther We Who, after this, can ever ſay of the Reb-ar/al-Author, that 

nly tun his Picture of our Poet was over-charg'd, or the national 

himfel) Humour wrong deſcrib'd ? 


TS ' Vol'3: | T 
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e Since you are pleas'd to 
take this Liberty with us ; May we ns 
ſume to aſk you a Queition ? 
Gentlemen ! as many as os pleaſe : 9 
ſhall be highly honour'd. Why 
then (pray Sir!) inform us, Whether 
you have ever writ ? Very often 
( Gentlemen !) eſpecially on a Poſt- 
night, But have you writ (for in- 
ſtance, Sir!) a Play, a Song, an Eſſay, 
ora PAPER, as, by way of Eminence, 
che current Pieces of our Weekly Wits 
are generally ſtil'd ? Something 
0 this kind I may perhaps (Gentle- 

N have attempted, tho without 
oubli ing my Work, But pray (Gen- 
3 1) what is my writing or not 
Writing to the queſtion in hand? Only 
this (Sir!) and you may fairly take 
our Words for it: That, whenever you 
publiſh, you will find the Town againſt 
* you. Your Piece will infallibly be con- 
demn'd. So let it. But for what 
reaſon, Gentlemen? I am ſure, you never 
ſaw the Piece. No, Sir. But you 
are a CRITICK, And we know by 
certain Experience, that, when a Cr:tick 
writes according to Rule and Method, 
he is ſure never to hit the Engl/b Taſte. | 
Did not Mr. R-—, who criticiz'd our 

« Engliſh Tragedy, write a ſorry one of 

his own? If he did (Gentlemen!) 

cc "twas 
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« *rwas his own fault, not to know his Ch. 2. 
« Genius better. But is his Criticiſm the 


« leſs juſt on this account? If a Muſi- 
« cian performs his Part well in the hardeſt 
« Symphonys, he muſt neceſſarily know 
« the Notes, and underſtand the Rules 
« of Harmony and Mufick. But muſt 


« Man, therefore, who has an Ear, and 


« has ſtudy'd the Rules of Muſick, of 


ce neceſſity have a Voice or Hand? Can 
no one poſſibly judg a Fiddle, but who 
« is himſelf a F:ddler ? Can no one judg a 


Picture, but who is himſelf a Layer of 


« Colours? — | 


— 


Tuus far our rational Gentleman per- 
haps might venture, before his Coffee- 
houſe Audience. Had I been at his Elbow 


to prompt him as a Friend, I ſhou'd hardly 


have thought fit to remind him of any 


thing further. On the contrary, I ſhou'd. 
have rather taken him aſide, to inform him 


of this Cabal, and eſtabliſh'd Corporation 
of Wit; of their declar'd Averſion to Cri- 
liciſin, and of their known Laws and Sta- 


tutes in that Caſe made and provided. I 
ſhou'd have told him, in ſhort, that learned 


Arguments wou'd be miſpent on ſuch as 
theſe: And that he wou'd find little Suc- 
ceſs, tho he ſhou'd ever fo plainly demon- 


ſtrate to the Gentlemen of this Size of 


Wit and Underſtanding, © That the greateſt 
* Maſters of Art, in every kind of Writing, 
8 22 % were 
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Miſc. 5.“ were eminent in the Critical Practice.“ 

But that they really were ſo, witneſs, 
among the Antients, their greateſt * PHI o- 
S0 PH ERS, Whole critical Pieces lie in- 
termixt with their profound philgſophical 
Works, and other politer Tracts orna— 
mentally writ, + for publick uſe. Wit- 
neſs in Hi/tory and Rhetorick, IS0CRATES, 
Dionysius HALICARNASS E Us, 
PLUT ARC R, and the corrupt Lucian 
himſelf; the only one perhaps of theſe 
Authors whom our Gentlemen map, in 
ſome modern Tranſlation, have look'd into, 
with any Curioſity or Delight. To theſe 
among the Romans we may add C1CERo, 
VaRRo, HoRA CE, QUINTILIAN, 
PLIR Y, and many more. 


p —— S-> . - 9 ——— 
"9" 5 + == £0 
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AMonG the Moderns, a BoiLEAU 
and a CoRNEILLE are ſufficient Prece- 
dents in the Caſe before us. They apply'd 
their Criticiſm with juſt Severity, even 
to their own Works. This indeed is a 
Manner hardly practicable with the Poets 
of our own Nation. It wou'd be un- 
reaſonable to expect of em that they ſhou'd | 
bring ſuch Meaſures in uſe, as bein 


apply'd to their Works, wou'd diſcover 


. 


* Viz. Pl A TO, ARISTOTLE, See, in particular, 
the PhD RUS of the former; where an intire Piece of the 
Orator LysS1as is criticiz'd in form. 

+ The diſtinction of Treatiſes was into the axconualin, 
and SU ,ẽ,: | : 
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em to be wholly deform'd and diſpropor- Ch. 2. 
tionable. Tis no wonder therefore if WW 


we have ſo little of this critical Genius 
extant, to guide us in our "Taſte. Tis 
no wonder if what is generally current 
in this kind, lies in a manner bury'd, 
and in diſguiſe under Burleſque, as parti- 
cularly in the * witty Comedy of a noble 
Author of this laſt Age. To the ſhame, 
however, of our profeſs'd Wits and Enter- 
prizers in the higher Spheres of Poetry, 
it may be obſerv'd, that they have not 
wanted good Advice and Inſtruction of 
the graver kind, from as high a hand in 
reſpect of Quality and Character : Since 
one of the juſteſt of our Modern Poems, 
and fo confeſs'd even by our Poets them- 
ſelves, is a ſhort Crzitici/m, an ART o 
PoeTRyY, by which, if they themſelves 
were to be judg'd, they muſt in general 
appear no better than mere Bunglers, and 
void of all true Senſe and Knowledg in 
their Art. Bur if in reality both Cr:t:c>& 
and Poet, confeſſing the Juſtice of theſe 
Rules of Art, can afterwards, in Practice, 
condemn and approve, perform and judg, 
in a quite different manner from what 
they acknowledg juſt and true; it plainly 


ſhews, That, tho perhaps we are not in- 


digent in Vit; we want what is of more 


*The Rehearſal. See VO ET Pag. 259. Et ſupra, pag. 
2.77. an the Notes, | 


1 conſe- 
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conſequence, and can alone raiſe Wit to 
any Dignity or Worth ; even plain N o- 
N EST Y, MAN NE RS, and a Senſe of that 
Morar TRV Tn, on which (as has 
been often expreſs'd in theſe * Volumes) 


Poetick TRUTH and Beauty mult naturally 
depend. | 


+ Qui didicit Patriæ quid debeat, & quid 


Amicis, | 


Quo ft 7 farens, quo frater aman- 
us pes, | 


Quod fit Conſeripti, quod Fudicis officium— 
tle profecto 
Reddere perſonæ ſcit convententia cutque, 


As for this Species of Morality which 


| diſtinguiſhes the Civil Offices of Life, and 


deſcribes each becoming Perſonage or 
Character in this Scene; fo neceſſary it 
is for the Poet and polite Author to be ap- 
priz'd of it, that even he Divine himſelf 
may with juſter pretence be exempted 
from the knowledg of this ſort. The 
Compoſer of Religious Diſcourſes has the 
advantage of that higher Scene of Myſtery, 
which is above the level of human Com- 
merce. Tis not ſo much his Concern, 


or Buſineſs, to be agreeable. And often 


— 


* Viz. See VOL. I. pag. 207, 208. and 277, 278. and 
336, Sc. Et ſupra, pag. 260. and in the Notes. 
+ Horat. de Arte Poet. ver. 312, Sc. 


when 
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often when he wou'd endeavour it, he be- Ch. 2. 
comes more than ordinarily diſpleaſing. Www 


His Theater, and that of the polite World, 
are very different: Inſomuch that in a 
Reverend AUTHOR, or DECLAIMER 
of this fort, we naturally excuſe the Igno- 


rance of ordinary Decorum, in what relates 


to the Affairs of our inferiour temporal 
World. But for he PoE T or genteel 
WRITER, who is of this World merely, 
tis a different Caſe. He muſt be perfect in 
this moral Science. We can eafily bear 
the loſs of indiſſerent Po TR or ESSAY. 
A good Bargain it were, cou'd we get 
rid of every moderate Performance in this 
kind. But were we oblig'd to hear only 
excellent SERMONS, and to read nothing, 
in the way of Devotion, which was not 
well writ; it might poſſibly go hard with 
many Chriſtian People, who are at pre- 
ſent ſuch attentive Auditors and Readers. 
Eſtabliſh'd Paſtors have a right to be 
indifferent. But voluntary Diſcourſers and 
Attempters in Wit or Poetry, are as in- 
tolerable, when they are - indifferent, as 
either Fiddlers or Painters : Os 


* Poterat duci quia Cana fine iſtis. 


Other Bays's and Poelaſters may be law- 


fully baited ; tho we patiently ſubmit to 
our Bays's in Divinicy. 


—W _— 


* Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 376. | 
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* 


Treatiſes conſider'd thorowly of theſe lite- 
rate Affairs, and found how the Intereſt of 
Wir ſtood at prefent in our Nation, he 


 wou'd have had ſo much regard ſurely to 


his own Intereſt, as never to have writ un- 
leſs either in the ſingle Capacity of mere 
CRITICE, or that of AUTHOR 77 
form. If he had reſolv'd never to pro- 


duce a regular or legitimate Piece, he 


might pretty ſafely have writ on ſtill after 
the rate of his firſt Volume, and mixt 
manner. He might have been as Critical, 
as Satirical, or as full of Raillery as he had 


pleas d. But to come afterwards as a 


grave Actor upon the Stage, and expoſe 


himſelf to Criticiſm in his turn, by giving 
us a Work or two in form, after the re- 
gular manner of Compolition, as we ſee 
in his ſecond Volume ; this, I think, was 
no extraordinary Proof of his Judgment 
or Ability, in what related to his own 


Credit and Advantage. 


Ox of theſe formal Pieces (the Ix- 
QVIRY already examin'd) we have found 
ro be wholly after the Manner, which in 
one of his critical Pieces he calls he 
Methodick. But his next Piece (the 
MoRALISTs, which we have now before 


* Supra, pag. 135, 189. 
us) 


REFLECTIONS. 
us) muſt, according to his own * Rules, be 


285 
* 


reckon'd as an Undertaking of greater V 


weight. Tis not only at the bottom, as 


Syfematical, Didadtick and Preceptive, as 
that other Piece of formal Structure; but 
jr aſſumes withal another Garb, and more 
faſhionable Turn of Wit. It conceals what 
is Scholaſtical, under the appearance of a 
polite Work. Ir aſpires to Dzalogue, and 
carrys with it not only thoſe Poetick Fea- 
tures of the Pieces antiently call'd MIMEs; 
but it attempts to unite the ſeveral Per- 
ſonages and Characters in ON E Action, or 
Story, within a determinate Compaſs of 


Time, regularly divided, and drawn into 
different and proportion'd Scenes: And 
this, too, with variety of STILE ; the 
Simple, Comick, Rhetorical, and even the 


Poetich or Sublime; ſuch as is the apteſt to 
run into Enthuſiaſm and Extravagance. 
do much is our Author, by virtue of this 
Piece , a PoE r in due form, and by a 

more 


See VOL. I. pag. 193, &c. and pag. 287. 


T That he is conſcious of this, we may gather from that 


Line or two of Advertiſement, which ſtands at the beginning 
of his firſt Edition. As for the Characters, and Incidents, 
they are neither wholly feign'd (ys he) nor wholly true: 
but according to the Liberty allow'd in the way of DIA- 
* LOG UE, the principal Matters are founded upon Truth; 
and the reſt as near reſembling as may be. is a Sceptick 
© recites: and the Hero of the Piece paſſes for an Enthuſiaſt. 
* If a perfect Character be wanting; 'tis the ſame Caſe hete, 
Das With the Poets in ſome of their beſt Pieces. And this 
* lurely is a ſufficient Warrant for the Author ofa PHILOSO- 

: PHICAL 
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85 . | V 
Miſc, g. more apparent Claim, than if he had writ 
WY WaPLay, or Dramatick Piece, in as regular 


a manner, at leaſt, as any known at pre. 
ſent on our Stage. 


IT appears, indeed, that as high as ou 


Author, in his critical Capacity, woud 
Pretend to carry the refin'd Manner and 


accurate SIMPLICITY of the Antients; 


— 


« PHICAL ROMANCE.” ———— Thus our Author 
himſelf; who to conceal, however, his ſtrict Imitation of the 
antient poetick DIALOGUE, has prefix'd an auxiliary 
Title to his Work, and given it the Sirname of RHAPSODY: 
As if it were merely of that E/ay or mix d kind of Work, 
which come abroad with an affected Air of Negligence and 
Irregularity. But whatever our Author may have affected in 
his T:t/e-Page, twas fo little his Intention to write after that 
Model of incoherent Workmanſhip, that it appears to be 
ſorely againſt his Will, if this Dia/ogue-Pzece of his has not the 
juſt Character, and correct Form of thoſe antient Poems de- 
ſcrib d. He woud gladly have conſtituted O N E finge 
Action and Time, ſutable to the juſt Simplicity of thoſe Dr 
matick Works. And this, one wou'd think, was eaſy enough 
for him to have done. He needed only to have brought hi 
firſt Speakers immediately into Action, and ſav'd the Nars 
tive or 'Recitative part of PHILOCLES 1% PAL EMO 
by producing them as ſpeaking Perſonages upon his Stage. 
The Scene all along might have been the Park. From the 
early Evening to the late Hour of Night, that the two Galant 
withdrew to their 'Town-Apartments, there was ſufficient time 
for the Narrator PHiLoCLEs to have recited the whok 
Tranſaction of the ſecond and third Part; which wou'd hart 
ſtood throughout as it now does: only at the Conclulion, 
when the Narrative or Recitative Part had ceas'd, the fin 
and direct DIALOGUE wou'd have again return d, u 
grace the Exit. By this means the Temporal as well as Lai 
Unity of the Piece had been preſery'd. Nor had our Authv 
been neceſſitated to commit that Arachroni/m, of making i 
firſt Part, ix order, to be laſt in time. 1 
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he dares not, in his own Model and prin- Ch. 2. 
cipal Performance, attempt to unite his WWW 
Philoſophy in one ſolid and uniform Body, 

nor carry on his Argument in one con- 
tinu'd Chain or Thred. Here our Au- 

thor's Timorouſneſs 1s viſible. In the 

very Plan or Model of his Work, he is 
apparently put to a hard ſhift, to contrive 

how or with what probability he might 
introduce Men of any Note or Faſhion, 

* reaſoning expreſly and purpoſely, with- 

out play or trifling, for two or three hours 
together, on mere PHILOSOPRHxV and 
Morals. He finds theſe Subjects (as 

he confeſſes) ſo wide of common Con- 
verſation, and, by long Cuſtom, fo appro- 

priated to the School, the Untver/ity-Chair, 


| or Pulpit, that he thinks it hardly ſafe or 


praCticable to treat of them elſewhere, or 
in a different Tone. He is forc'd there- 


| fore to raiſe particulat Machines, and con- 
| ſtrain his principal Characters, in order to 


carry a better Face, and bear himſelf our, 


| againſt the appearance of Pedantry. Thus 


his Gentleman - Philoſopher THEocLEs, 
before he enters into his real Character, 
becomes a feign'd Preacher. And even 
when his real Character comes on, he 
hardly dares ſtand it out; but to deal the 
better with his Sceptick- Friend, he falls 
again to perſonating, and takes up the 


1 ůä 


n oh 1 


* See VOL. I. pag. 202, &c. 
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Humour of the Poet and Enthaſiaſt. PAL E- 
MON the Man of Quality, and who i; 
firſt introduc'd as Speaker in the Piece, 
muſt, for faſhion- ſake, appear in Love, and 


under a kind of Melancholy produc'd by 


ſome Miſ- adventures in the World. How 
elſe ſhou'd he be ſuppos'd ſo ſerious? PH 
LOCLEs his Friend (an airy Gentleman 
of the World, and a thorow Raillyer) muſt 
have a home-Charge upon him, and feel 
the Anger of his grave Friend before he 
can be ſuppos'd grave enough to enter into 
a Philoſophical Diſcourſe. A quarter of 
an hour's reading muſt ſerve to repreſent | 
an hour or two's Debate. And a new 
Scene preſenting it-ſelf, ever and anon, 
muſt give Refreſhment, it ſeems, to the 
faint Reader, and remind him of the Cha- 
racters and Buſineſs going on, 


T Is in the ſame view that we Mis 
CELLANARIAN Authors, being fearful 
of the natural Laſſitude and Satiety of 
our indolent Reader, have prudently be- 
taken our-ſelves to the way of Chapters and 
Contents ; that as the Reader proceeds, by 
frequent Intervals of Repoſe, contriv'd on 
purpoſe for him, he may from time to time 
be advertis'd of what is yet to come, and 
be tempted thus to renew his Application, 


Tu us in our modern Plays we ſee, a- 
moſt in every other Leaf, min or 
| | uſtra- 
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Illuſtrations of the Action, not in the Ch. 2. 
Poem it-ſelf, or in the mouth of the 


Actors; but by the Poet, in his own Per- 
ſon; in order, as appears, to help out a 
Defect of the Text, by a kind of marginal 
Note, or Comment, which renders theſe 
Pieces of a ix d kind between the narra- 


tive and dramatic. Tis in this faſhion- 


able Stile, or manner of dumb Shew, that 


the Reader finds the Action of the Piece 


more amazingly expreſs d than he poſſibly 


cou'd by the Lines of the Drama it-ſelf ; 


where the Partys alone are ſuffer'd to be 
Speakers. 8 


Is out of che ſame regard to Eaſe, 


both in reſpe& of Writer and Reader, that 
we ſee long Characters and Deſcriptions 
at the head of moſt Dramatick Pieces, to 


inform us of the Relations, Kindred, Inte- 
reſts and Deſigns of the Dramatis Perſonæ: 
This being of the higheſt importance to 


the Reader, that he may the better under- 
ſtand the Plot, and find out the principal 
Characters and Incidents of the Piece; 
which other ways cou'd not poſſibly diſco- 
ver themſelves, as they are read in their 
due order. And to do juſtice to our Play- 
Readers, they ſeldom fail to humour our 
Poets in this reſpect, and read over the 
Characters with ſtrict application, as a ſort 
of Grammar, or Key, before they enter on 
the Piece ir-ſelf, I know not whether they 

1 wou' d 
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Miſc. 5. wou'd do ſo much for any Philoſophical 
piece in the world. Our Author ſeems 


Mis CELLANEOUS 


very much to queſtion it; and has there. 
fore made that part eaſy enough, which 
relates to the diſtinction of his Characters, 
by making uſe of the narrative Manner, 
Tho he had done as well, perhaps, not to 
have gone out of the natural plain way, 
on this account. For with thoſe to whom 
ſuch Philoſophical Subjects are agreeable, 
it cou'd be thought no laborious Taſk to 
give the ſame attention to Characters in 
Dialogue, as is given at the firſt entrance by 
every Reader to the eaſieſt Play, composd 
of feweſt and plaineſt Perſonages. But for 
thoſe who read theſe Subjects with mere 
Supineneſs, and Indifference; they will as 
much begrudg the pains of attending to the 
Characters thus particularly pointed out, 2 
if they had only been diſcernible by Infe- 
rence; and Deduction from the mouth of 
the ſpeaking Partys themſelves, 


MORE REASONS are given by 
our * Author himſelf, for his avoiding the 
direct way of DIALO GUE; which at pre- 
ſent lies ſo low, and is us'd only now and 
then, in our Party- Pamphlets, or new- 


faſhion d Theological Efſays. For of late, 


— — 
* » 


See VOL. UL pay. 187, 188. 


>» 
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of Raillery and Humour, as a more ſucceſs- 
ful Method of dealing with Hereſy and 
; Infidelity. The Burleſque-Divinity grows 
. mightily in vogue. And the cry'd-up An- 
. ſwers to heterodox Diſcourſes are generally 
| ſuch as are written in Drollery, or with 
. reſemblance of the facetious and humorous 
Language of Converſation. 


1 Jo v to the reverend Authors who can 
by afford to be thus gay, and condeſcend to 
90 correct us, in this Lay-Wit. The Advances 
fo they make in behalf of Piety and Man- 
Ne” ners, by ſuch a popular Stile, are doubtleſs - 
12 found, upon experience, to be very con- 
the ſiderable. As theſe Reformers are nicely 
- oz pwalify'd to hit the Air of Breeding and 
ks Gentility, they will in time, no doubt, refine 


their Manner, and improve this jocular 
Method, to the Edification of the polite 
World; who have been ſo long ſeduc'd by 
the way of Raillery and Wit. They may 
do wonders by their Comick Mus E, and 


x 15 may thus, perhaps, find means to laugh 
8 = Gentlemen 1nto their Religion, who have 
F 11 unfortunately been laugh'd out of it. For 
„ what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe that Ortho- 


© late doxy ſhou'd not be able to laugh as agree- 


ably, and with as much Refinedneſs, as 
—— ereſy or Infidelity ? 


AT 


ir ſeems, the Manner has been introduc'd Ch. 2. 
into Church-Controverſy, with an Attempt WWW 
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Miſc. 5 | | 2 = 
WY Ar preſent, it muſt be own'd, the Cha- 

racters, or Perſonages, employ'd by our 
new orthodox Dialogiſts, carry with em 
little Proportion or Coherence; and in 
this reſpect may be ſaid to ſute perfedly 
with that figurative metaphorical Stile and 
rhetorical Manner, in which their Logick 
and Arguments are generally couch, 
Nothing can be more complex or mult. 
form than their moral Draughts or Sketches 
of Humanity. Theſe, indeed, are fo far 
from repreſenting any particular M ay, 
or Order of MEN, that they ſcarce r. 
ſemble any thing of the Kind. Tis by 
their Names only that theſe Characters ar 
figur d. Tho they bear different Title, 
and are ſet up to maintain contrary Points; 
they are found, at the bottom, to be al 
of the ſame ſide, and, notwithſtandiny 
their ſeeming Variance, to co-operate Ut 
the moſt officious manner with the Au 
thor, towards the diſplay of his own pi 
per Wit, and the eſtabliſhment of his pit 
vate Opinion and Maxims. They are ut 
deed his very legitimate and obſequiou 
Puppets; as like real Men in Voice, Action 
.and Manners, as. thoſe wooden or wit 
Engines of the lower Stage. Pulle 
THEUS and PHILATHEUs, PHILAI 
Tus and PHILALETHES are of 0 
and the ſame Order: Juſt Tallys to ol 
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Concert, and with ſuch a ſort of Alter- Ch. 2. 


native as is known in a vulgar Play, WWW 
where one Perſon lies down blindfold, and 


nn preſents himſelf as fair as may be, to ano- 
in WF ber, who by favour of the Company, or 
Aly BE the affiſtance of his Good-fortune, deals 
and his Companion many a ſound Blow, with- 


out being once challeng'd, or brought into 
his Turn of Hing down. | 


THERE is the ſame curious Mixture of 

Chance, and elegant Viciſjitude, in the Stile 
of theſe Mock-Perſonages of our new 
Theological Drama; with this difference 
| only, © Thar after the poor Phantom or 
« Shadow of an Adverſary has ſaid as 
little for his Cauſe as can be imagin'd, 
* and-given as many Opens and Advan- 
te tages as cou'd be deſir'd, he lies down 
for good and all, and paflively ſubmits 
e to the killing Strokes of his unmerciful 
Conqueror.“ 


HARDLY, as I conceive, will it be ö 
objected to our Mo RAL IST (the Author 
ſequioußz of the Philgſophicł Dialogue above) That 
Acton © the Perſonages who ſuſtain the ſceptical 
or wi © or objefting Parts, are over-tame and 
2 1 11.00 © traftable in their Diſpoſition,” Did I 
H 11A perceive any ſuch foul Dealing in his Piece; 

e of o I ſhou'd ſcarce think it worthy of the 

7s to a Criticiſm here beſtow'd. For in this ſort 
vering 8 of Writing, where Perſonages are exhi- | 
Conc W U biced, 
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Miſc. 5. bited, and natural Converſation ſet in view; 
WON if Characters are neither tolerably preſerv'd, 


nor Manners with any juſt Similitude de- 
ſcrib'd ; there remains nothing but what is 


too groſs and monſtrous for Criticiſin or 
Examination. 


'TwiLL be alledg'd, perhaps, in an- 


ſwer to what is here advanced, That 


ſhou'd A DIALOG UH be wrought up 


« to the Exactneſs of theſe Rules; it 
ought to be condemn'd, as the worſe 
Piece, for affording the Infidel or Sceptick 
ſuch good Quarter, and giving him the 


full advantage of his Argument and 
wy Wit.” S 


Bo r to this I reply, That either D1a- 
LOGUE ſhou'd never be attempted ; or, 
if it be, the Partys ſhou'd appear natural, 
and ſuch as they really are, It we paint at 
all; we ſhou'd endeavour to paint %% 
Life, and draw Creatures as they are 
knowable, in their proper Shapes and bet- 
ter Features; not in Metamorphoſis, not 
mangled, lame, diſtorted, aukard Forms, 
and impotent Chimera's. Atbeiſts have 
their Senſe and Wits, as other Men ; or 
why is ATHEISM ſo often challeng'd in 
thoſe of the better Rank? Why charg'd 


fo often tot he account of Wit and /ubti: 
Reaſoning ? 


8 | WERE 


BS 


REFLECTIONS. 


WIRE I to adviſe theſe Authors, to- 
wards whom I am extremely well- affected 
on account of their good-humour'd Zeal, 


and the ſeeming Sociableneſs of their Re- 


295 
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ligion; I ſhou'd ſay to em, Gentlemen! 
« Be not fo cautious of furniſhing your 


« Repreſentative SCEPTICK with too 


« good Arguments, or too ſhreud a Turn 


« of Nit or Humour. Be not ſo fearful of 


« giving Quarter. Allow your Adverſary 


« his full Reaſon, his Ingenuity, Senſe, 
* and Art, Truſt to the chief Character 


« or HER O of your Piece. Make him as 


« dazling bright, as you are able. He will 
undoubredly overcome the utmoſt Force 
“of his Opponent, and diſpel the Dark- 


* neſs or Cloud, which the Adverſary may 


% unluckily have rais'd. But if when you 


40 


portion, your chief Character cannot af- 
ter wards prove a match for him, or ſhine 
© with a ſuperiour Brightneſs; Whoſe Fault 
is it? —— The Subjects? This, I hope, 
you will never allow. Whoſe, there- 
fore, beſide your own? Beware then; 


cc 


cc 


Maſterſhip in this manner of Writing, 
and in the qualifying Practice of the po- 
lite World, cer you atrempt thoſe accu- 
rate and refin'd Limnings or Portraitures 
of Mankind, or offer to bring Gentlemen 

U 2 . OR 


have fairly wrought up your Antagoniſt 
to his due Strength and cognizable Pro- 


and conſider well your Strength and 
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Miſe. 5.“ on the Stage, For if real Gentlemen ſe- 

c duc'd, as you pretend, and made erro- 
© neous in their Religion or Philoſophy, 
« diſcover not the leaſt Feature of their 
« real Faces in your Looking-glaſs, nor 
« know themſelves, in the leaſt, by your 
<« Deſcription ; they will hardly be apt to 
<« think they are refuted. How wittily ſo- 
de ever your Comedy may be wrought up, 
« they will ſcarce apprehend any of that 
« Wit to fall upon themſelves. They may 
t laugh indeed at the Diverſion you are 
* pleas'd to give em: But he Laugh per- 
*« haps may be different from what you in- 
tend. They may ſmile ſecretly to ſee 
te themſelves thus encounter'd ; when they 
« find, at laſt, your Authority laid by, and 
« your /cholaſtick Weapons quitted, in fa- 
« your of this weak Attempr, To maſter them 
« by their own Arms, and proper Ability.” 


—— — — 


—— 


ö 
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THUS WE have perform'd our cri- 
tical Taſk, and try'd our Strength, both on 
our Author, and thoſe of his Order, who 
attempt to write in Dialogue, after the 
active dramatick, * mimical or perſonating 
Way ; according to which a Writer is pro- 
perly poer:cal. N 


WHarT remains, we ſhall examine in 
our ſucceeding and laſt Chapter, 


li, 


* See VOL, I. page 193, &c. 
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REFLECTIONS, 


HF. 


Of Extent or Latitude of Thought. 
Free-Thinkers. — Their Cauſe, 


and Character. Diſhoneſty, 


aHalf-Thought.— Short-Thinking, 
Cauſe of Vice and Bigotry. 


Agreement of Slavery and Super- 


ſtition. - 
moral, ſpiritual. 


Free-thinking 


Divines.— Repreſentatives incog- 


nito.— Embaſadors fromthe Moon. 
Effeftual Determination of 
Chriſtian Controverſy and Reli- 
gious Belie f. 


EIN G now come to the Concluſion 
of my Work; after having defended 


the Cauſe of Critics in general, and em- 
ploy'd what Strength I had in that Science 


upon our adventurous Author in parti- 
cular; I may, according to Equity, and 


LiBERTY, civil, 


with the better grace, attempt a line or 


two, in defence of that Freedom of Thought 
which our Author has us'd, particularly in 
one of the Perſonages of his 

Treatiſe. | 
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aſt Dzalogue- 
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THERE 1s good reaſon to ſuppoſe, thar 
however equally fram'd, or near alike the 
Race of Mankind may appear, in other re- 
ſpects, they are not always equal Thinkers, 
or of a like Ability in the Management 
of this natyral Talent which we call 
TFHrouGHT. The Race, on this account, 


may therefore juſtly be diſtinguiſh'd, as 


they often are, by the Appellation of the 


Thinking, and the Unthinking ſort. The 


mere Unthinking are ſuch as have not yer 
arriv'd to that happy Thought by which 
they ſhou'd obſerve, © How neceſſary 
“ Thinking is, and how fatal the want 
e of it muſt prove to em.“ The Think- 
ing part of Mankind, on the other fide, 
having diſcover'd the Aſſiduity and In- 
duſtry requiſite to igt. Thinking, and 
being already commenc'd FT HINKERS up- 
on this Foundation; are, in the progreſs of 
the Affair, convinc'd of the neceflity of 
thinking to good purpoſe, and carrying the 
Work to a 7horow Iſſue. They know that 
if they refrain, or flop once, upon this 
Road, they had done as well never to have 


fet out. They are not ſo ſupine as to be 


with-held by mere Lazineſs ; when nothing 
lies in the way to interrupt the free Courſe 
and Progreſs of their Thought. 


S oME Obſtacles, it's true, may, on 
this occaſion, be pretended, Specfers may 
| | come 


= 
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come a- croſs; and Shadnos of Reaſon riſe Ch. 3. 
up againſt REASON it-ſelf. But if Men WW 
have once heartily eſpous'd the reaſoning 

or thinking Habit; they will not eaſily 

be induc'd to lay the Practice down; 

they will not at an inſtant be arreſted, or 

made to ſtand, and yield themſelves, when 

they come to ſuch a certain Boundary, 
Land-Mark, Poſt, or Pillar, erected here 

or there (for what reaſon may probably 

be gueſs'd) with the Inſcription of a 

Ne plus ultra. 


'Tis not, indeed, any Authority on 
Earth, as we are well aſſur'd, can ſtop us 
on this Road, unleſs we pleaſe to make 
the Arreſt, or Reſtriction, of our own 
accord. Tis our own Thought which muſt 
reſtrain our Thinking. And whether 7Zhe 
reſtraining Thought be juſt, how ſhall we 
ever judg, without examining it freely, 

and out of all conſtraint? How ſhall. 
we be ſure that we have juſtly quitted 
REASON, as too high and dangerous, too 
aſpiring or preſumptive ; if thro Fear of 
any kind, or ſubmitting to mere Command, 
we quit our very examining Thought, 
and in the moment, ſtop ſhort, ſo as to 
put an end to further Thinking on the 
matter ? Is there much difference between 
this Caſe, and that of the obedient Beaſts 
of Burden, who ſtop preciſely at their 
appointed Inn, or at whatever Point the 
U 4 Chariutcer, 
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300 M1iSCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 5. Charioteer, or Governor of the Reins, thinks 
WY fit to give the ſignal for a Halt? 


I canNorT but from hence conclude, 
That of all Species of Creatures ſaid com- 
monly to have Brains; the moſt inſipid, 
wretched and prepoſterous are thoſe, whom, 
in juſt Propriety of Speech, we call Half 


thinkers. 


I nave often known Pretenders 15 
Wir break out into admiration, on the 
fight of ſome raw, heedleſs, unthinking 
Gentleman ; declaring on this occaſion, 
That they eſteem'd it the happieſt Caſe in 

the World © Never #o think, or trouble 
«© one's Head with Study or Conſideration.” 
This I have always look'd upon as one of 
the higheſt Airs of Diſtinction, which the 
felf-admiring Wits are us'd to give them- 
ſelves, in publick Company. Now the 
Eccho or Antiphony which theſe elegant Ex- 
claimers hope, by this Reflection, to draw 
neceſſarily from their Audience, is, That 
they themſelves are over-fraighted with 
* this Merchandize of THou Gu; and 
© have not only enough for Ballaſt, but 
* ſuch a Cargo over and above, as is enough 
* to fink em by its Weight.” I am 
apt however to imagine of theſe Gentle- 
men, That it was never their over-thinking 
which oppreſs'd them, and that if their 
Thought had ever really become oppreſſive 
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"RnrLECTIONS 2 
to 'em, they might thank themſelves, for Ch. 3. 
having wnder-thought, or reaſon d ſhort, fo !'SWW 
as to reſt ſatisfy d with a very ſuperficial 


Search into Matters of the firſt and higheſt 
Importance. HE es 


Ir, for example, they over-look'd the 
chief Enjoyments of Life, which are founded 
in Honeſty and a good Mind; if they pre- 
ſum'd mere Life to be fully worth what 
its tenacious Lovers are pleas'd to rate it. 
at; if they thought publick Diſtinction, 
Fame, Power, an Eſtate, or Title to be of 

the ſame value as is vulgarly conceiv'd, 
or as they concluded, on a firſt Thought, 
without further Scepticiſin or After-Deli- 
beration ; 'tis no wonder, if being in time 
become ſuch mature Dogmatiſts, and well- 
practis d Dealers in the Affairs of what 
they call a Settlement or Fortune, they are 


ſo hardly put to it, to find eaſe or reſt 
within themſelves. | 


THESE are the deeply-loaded and over- 
penſive Gentlemen, who eſteeming it the 
trueſt Wit to purſue what they call their 
Intereſt, wonder to find they are ſtill as 
little at eaſe when they have ſucceeded, as 
when they firſt attempted to advance. 


THERE can never be leſs Self-Enjoy- 
ment than in theſe ſuppos d wiſe Characters, 
theſe /e15/þ Computers of Happineſs and 

FE | private 


2 MiscEKLLANEO USC 


Miſc. 5. private Good; whoſe Purſuits of Intereſt, 

ubether for this World or another, are 
attended with the ſame ſteddy Vein of 
cunning and low Thought, ſordid Delibe- 
rations, perverſe and crooked Fancys, ill 
Diſpoſitions, and falſe Reliſhes of Lyfe and 
Manners. The moſt negligent undeſigning 

| thoughtleſs Rake has not only more of 
Sociableneſs, Eaſe, Tranquillity, and Free- 
dom from worldly Cares, but in reality 
more of Worth, Virtue, and Merit, than 
ſuch grave Plodders, and thoughtful Gen- 
tlemen as theſe. | 


Is it happens, therefore, that theſe 
graver, more circumſpect, and. deeply in- 
tereſted Gentlemen, have, for their Soul's 
fake, and thro a careful Proviſion for Here. 
after, engag'd in certain Speculations of 
RELIGION; their Taſte of VIRTuß, 
and Reliſh of LIFE is not the more im- 
prov'd, on this account. The Thoughts 
they have on theſe new Subjects of Didi. 
zulty are ſo biaſs d, and perplex d, by theſe 
Half Thoughts and raw Imaginations of 
Intereſt, and worldly Affairs; that they 
are ſtill diſabled in the rational Purſuit of 
Happineſs and Good: And being neceſſi- 
rated. thus to remain Short-Thinkers, they 
have the Power to go no further than they 
are led by thoſe. to whom, under ſuch 

Diſturbances and Perplexitys, they apply 
themſelves for Cure and Comfort. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


- 


IT HAS heen the main Scope and 
principal End of theſe Volumes, To aſ- 
« ſert the Reality of a BEAUTY and 
% CHARM in Moral as well as Natural 


& ſonableneſs of a proportionate TASTE, 
& and determinate CHOICE, in Life and 
« Manners.” The STANDARD of this 
kind, and the noted Character of Moral 
TRUTH appear ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd in 
Nature it-ſelf, and ſo widely difplay'd thro 
the intelligent World, that there is no 
Genius, Mind, or thinking Principle which 
(if I may fay ſo) is not really conſcious in 
the caſe. Even the moſt refractory and 
obſtinate Underſtandings' are by certain 
Repriſes or Returns of Thought, on every 
occaſion, convinc'd of this Exiſtence, and 
neceſſitated, in common with others, to 


acknowledg the actual RIGHT and 
WRONG. | 


'T1s evident that whenſoever the Mind, 
influenc'd by Paſſion or Humour, conſents 
toany Action, Meaſure, or Rule of Life 


and primary MEASURE of Intelligence, it 
can only be thro a weak Thought, a Scan- 
tineſs of Judgment, and a Defect in the 
application of that unavoidable Impreſſion 
and firſt natural Rule of Hong and Worth; 

; = __-— 


3 
Ch. 3. 
A 


« Subjects; and to demonſtrate the Rea- 


contrary to this governing STANDARD ' 


304 M1SCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. g. againſt which, Whatever is advanc'd, wil 
be of no other moment than to render x 

Life diſtracted, incoherent, full of Irreſolu- 
tion, Repentance, and Self-diſapprobation. 


Tuvus every Immorality and Enormity 
of Life can only happen from a partial 
and narrow View of Happineſs and Good. 
Whatever takes from the Largeneſs or Frei 
dom of Thought, muſt of neceſſity detratt 

from that firſt Reliſb, or T As TE on which 
Virtue and Worth depend. | 


For inſtance, when the Eye or Appe- 

tite is eagerly fix d on Treaſure, and the 

mmony d Bliſs of Bags and Coffers ; tis plain 

there is a kind of Faſcination in the cafe, 

The Sight is inſtantly diverted from all 

other Views of Excellence or Worth. And 

here, even the Vulgar, as well as the more 

Liberal part of Mankind, diſcover the 

contracted Genius, and acknowledg the 
Narrowneſs of ſuch a Mind, 


In Luxury and Intemperance we eaſily 
2 how far Thought is oppreſs d 
and the Mind debar'd from juſt Reflection, 
and from the free Examination and Cenfure 
of its own Opinions or Maxims, on which 
the Conduct of a Life is form'd, 


| Even in that complicated Good of 
vulgar kind, which we commonly call 
INTEREST, 


REFLECTIONS; 


exteriour Advantages ; we may diſcern how 
a faſcinated Sight contracts a Genius, and by 
ſhortning the View even of that very In- 
tereſt which it ſeeks, betrays the KNave, 
and neceſſitates the ableſt and wittieſt Pro- 
{lyte of the kind, to expoſe himſelf on 
every Emergency and ſudden Turn. 


Bur above all other enſlaving Vices, 
and Reſtrainers of Reaſon and juſt Thought, 


Underſtanding is that of SUPERSTITION, 
BicoTRY, and vulgar ENTHUSIASM. 
This Paſſion, not contented like other Vices 
to deceive, and tacitly ſupplant our Reaſon, 
profeſſes open War, holds up the intended 
Chains and Fetters; and declares its Reſo- 
lution Zo enſlave. 


Txt artificial Managers of this human 
Frailty declaim againſt Free-Thought, and 
Latitude of Underſtanding. To go beyond 
thoſe Bounds of thinking which they have 
preſcrib'd, is by them declar'd @ Sacrilege. 
To them, FREEDOM of Mind, a Mas- 
TERY of Senſe, and @a LIBERTY in 
Theught and Action, imply Debauch, Cor- 
Tuption, and Depravity, 


In conſequence of their moral Maxims, 
and political Eſtabliſhments, they can in- 
| 7 deed 


INTEREST, in which we comprehend Ch. z. 
both Pleaſure, Riches, Power, and other WW 


the moſt evidently ruinous and fatal to the 
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306 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 5. deed advance no better Notion of human 
WWVV Happineſs and Enjoyment, than that which 

is in every reſpect the moſt oppoſite to 
Liberty. Tis to them doubtleſs that we 
owe the Opprobriouſneſs and Abuſe of thoſe 
naturally honeſt Appellations of Free-Liver, 
Free- Ibinters, Latitudinarians, or whatever 
: other CharaQter implies a Largeneſs of 
Mind and generous Uſe of Underſtanding, 
_ Fain would they confound Lzcentiouſnej 
in Morals, with Liberty in Thought and 
Action; and make the Libertine, who has 
the leaſt Maſtery of himſelf, reſemble his 
direct Oppoſite, For ſuch indeed is the 
Man of reſolute Purpoſe and immovable 
Adherence to REASON, againſt every 
thing which Paſſion, Prepoſſeſſion, Craft, 
or Faſhion can advance in favour of ought 
elſe. But here, it ſeems, the Grievance 
lies. Tis thought dangerous for us to 
be over-rational, or too much Maſters of 
our-ſelves, in what we draw, by juſt Con- 
cluſions, from Reaſon only. Seldom there- 
fore do theſe Expoſitors fail of bringing 
the Thought of LIBE RT into di- 
grace. Even at the expence of Virtus 
and of that very Idea of Goopnts 
on which they build the Myſterys dd 
their profitable Science, they derogate from 

| Morals, and reverſe all true Phzloſopty; 
they refine on Self;/hneſs, and explode Gem 
roſity ; promote a flaviſh Obedience in tit 
room of voluntary Duty, and free Se. 
i | Viet) 
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REFLECTIONS. 307 


vice; exalt blind Ignorance for Devotion, Ch, 2. 
recommend low Thought, decry Reaſon, aw 
extol * Voluptuouſneſs, Wilfulneſs, Vindica- 
tiveneſs, Arbitrarineſs, Vain Glory, and 

even + deify thoſe weak Paſſions which 

; are the Diſgrace rather than Ornament of 

x Human Nature. : 


Bor fo far is it from the Nature of 
+LIBERTY to indulge ſuch Paſſions as 
theſe, that whoever acts at any time under 
the power of any f/ingle-one, may be faid 
to have already provided for himſelf ar 
abſolute Maſter. And he who lives under 
the power of a whole Race (ſince tis ſcarce 
poſſible to obey one without the other) muſt 
of neceſſity undergo the worſt of Servi- 
tudes, under the moſt capricious and domi- 
neering Lords. 


THAT this is no Paradox, even the 
Writers for Entertainment can inform us ; 
however Others may moralize who diſcourſe 
or write (as they pretend) for Profit and 
Inſtruction, The Por Ts even of the 
wanton fort, give ample Teſtimony of this 
Slavery and Wretchedneſs of Vice. They 
may extol Voluptuouſneſs ro the Skys, and 
point their Wit as ſharply as they are able 
againſt a virtuous State. But when they 


We 


* See VOL. II. pag. 256. Et infra, pag. 310. 
+ See VOL. I. Lin. 38. "MOEN 
See VOL. II. pag. 252, 432. 


come 


308 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. come afterwards to pay the neceſlary Tri. 
WY V bute to their commanding Pleaſures; we 
hear their pathetick Moans, and find the 
inward Diſcord and Calamity of their Lives, 
Their Example is the beſt of Precepts ; 
ſince they conceal nothing, are ſincere, and 
ſpeak their Paſſion out aloud. And 'tis in 
this that the very worſt of Poets may juſtly 
be prefer'd ro the generality of modern 
Philoſophers, or other formal Writers of a 
yet more ſpecious name. The Muszs 
Pupils never fail to expreſs their Paſſions, 
and write juſt as they feel. Tis not, indeed, 
in their nature to do otherwiſe ; whilſt 
they indulge their Vein, and are under the 
power of that natural Entbuſiaſin which 
leads em to what is higheſt in their Per- 
formance. They follow Nature. They 
move chiefly as ſhe moves in em; without 
Thought of diſguiſing her free Motions, 
and genuine Operations, for the ſake of 
any Scheme or Hypotheſis, which they have 
form'd at leiſure, and in particular narrow 
Views. On this account, tho at one time 
they quarrel perhaps with ViR TUE, for 
reſtraining em in their forbidden Loves 
they can at another time make her ſufficient 
amends; when with indignation they com- 
palam That ME RI T is neglected, and 
their * worthleſs Rival prefer'd before 
% them.” e 
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REFLECTIONS. _ - 


* Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum EE 
i Pauperis ingenium? 


And thus even in common Elegiack, in 
Song, Ode, or Epigram, conſecrated to Plea- 
ſure it-ſelf, we may often read the dolo- 
rous Confeſſion in behalf of Virtue, and 
ſee, at the bottom, how the Caſe ſtands : 


Nam vere Voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Eliciuntur. 


The airy Poets, in theſe Fits, can, as freely 
as the Tragedian, condole with VIRTUE, 
and bemoan the caſe of ſuffering MERIT. 


J Oppreſſor's Wrong, the Proud Man's 
. Contumely, 5 
The Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns 


That patient MERIT of tt Unworthy 
takes. | | | 


THE poetick Chiefs may give what rea- 
ſon they think fit for their Humour of re- 
preſenting our mad Appetites (eſpecially that 
of Love) under the ſhape of Urchins 
and wanton Boys, ſcarce out of their State 
of Infancy. The original Deſign, and 
Moral of this Fiction, I am perſuaded, was 
to ſhew us, how little there was of Great 
and Heroick in the Government of thefe 


„ 


HoRATr. Epod. 5 | | 
a: Vol 2, X Pre- 


Mis CELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. Pretenders, how truly weak and childiſh 
Www they were in themſelves, and how much 
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lower than mere Children we then became, 
when we ſubmitted our-felves to their 
blind Tutorage. There was no fear leſt in 
this Fiction the boyifth Nature ſhou'd be 
miſconſtru'd as innocent and gentle. The 
Storms of Paſſion, ſo well known in every 
kind, kept the Tyrannick Quality of this 
wanton Race ſufficiently in view, Nor 
cou'd the poetical Deſcription fail to bring 
to mind their iſchievous and malignant Play, 
But when the Image of imperious Threat- 
ning, and abſolute Command, was join'd to 
that of Ignorance, Puerility and Fally ; the 
Notion was compleated, of that wretched 
flaviſh State, which modern Libertines, in 
conjunction with ſome of @ graver Cha- 
racter, admire, and repreſent, as the moſt 
eligible of any. Happy Condition |! 
( ſays one) © Happy Life, that of the in- 
* dulg'd PASSIONS; might we purſue it! 
1 Miſerable Condition! Miſerable 
Life, that of RE AS ON and VIRTUE, 
* which we are * bid purſue!” 


"'T 1s the ſame, it ſeems, with Men, in 
Morals, as in Politicks. When they have 
been unhappily born and bred to SLa- 
VERY, they are ſo far from being ſenſible of 


their laviſh Courſe of Life, or of that ill 


— 
1 


* See VOI. II. pag. 256. 


Uſage, 
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Uſage, Indignity and Miſery they ſuſtain ; Ch. 3. 
that they even admire their own Condi- WWW 
tion: and being us'd to think ſhort, and 
carry their Views no further than thoſe 


Bounds which were early preſcrib'd to em; 
they look upon TYRANNY as @ natural 
Caſe, and think Mankind in a ſort of dan- 


gerous and degenerate State, when under 


the power of Laws, and in the poſſeſſion 
of a free Government, Wo 


Wx may by theſe Reflections come eaſily 
to apprehend What Men they were who 


firſt brought Reaſon and Free Thought under 
diſgrace, and made the nobleſt of Cha- 


racters (that of a Free-Thinker) to become 
invidious. Tis no wonder if the fame 
Interpreters wou'd have Thoſe alſo to be 
eſteem' d free in their Lives, and Maſters 
of good Living, who are the leaſt Maſters 
of themſelves, and the moſt impotent in 
Paſſion and Humour, of all their Fellow- 


Creatures. But far be it, and far ſurely 
will it ever be, from any worthy Genius, 


to be conſenting to ſuch a treacherous Lan- 


guage, and Abuſe of Words. For my own 


part, I thorowly confide in the good Powers 
of REASON, © That LIBERTY and 
% FREEDOM ſhall never, by any Arti- 
* fice or Deluſion, be made to paſs with 
* me as frightful Sounds, or as reproach- 
ful, or invidious, in any ſenſe,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS - 


I cAn no more allow that to be Free. 
living, where unlimited Paſſion, and un- 
examin'd Fancy govern, than I can allow 
that to be a Free Government where the 
mere People govern, and not the Laws. 
For no People in a Civil State can poſſibly 
be free, when they are otherwiſe govern'd 
than by ſuch Zaws as they themſelves have 
conſtituted, or to which they have freely 
given Conſent. Now to be releas'd from 
theſe, ſo as to govern themſelves by each 
Day's Will or Fancy ; and to vary on every 
Turn the Rule and Meaſure of Government, 
without reſpe& to any antient Conſtitu- 
tions or Eſtabliſhments, or to the ſtated 
and fix'd Rules of Equity and Juſtice ; is as 
certain Slavery, as it is Violence, Diſtraction 
and Miſery ; ſuch as in the Iflue muſt prove 
the Eſtabliſhment of an irretrievable State 
of Tyranny and abſolute Dominion. 


Id the Determinations of Life, and in 
the Choice and Government of Actions, 
he alone is free who has within himſelf no 
Hindrance, or Controul, in acting what 
he himſelf, by his beſt Judgment, and moſt 
deliberate Choice approves. Cou'd Vice 
agree poſſibly with it-ſelf ; or cou'd h 
vicious any way reconcile the various Judg- 
ments of their inward Counſellors; they 
might with Juſtice perhaps aſſert their Li- 
berry and Independency. But whilſt they 

are 


* 
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are neceſſitated to follow leaſt, what, in Ch. 3 
their ſedate hours, they moſt approve ; Www 
whilſt they are paſſively aſſign'd, and made 

over from one Poſſeſſor to “ another, in 
contrary Extremes, and to different Ends 

and Purpoſes, of which they are them- 

ſelves wholly ignorant ; 'tis evident That 

the more they turn + their Eyes (as many 

times they are oblig'd) towards Virtue and 

a free Life, the more they muſt confeſs 

their Miſery and Subjection. They diſcern 

their own Captivity, but not with Force 

and Reſolution ſufficient to redeem them- 

ſelves, and become their own. Such is the 


real Tragick State, as the old Tragedian 
repreſents It : 


7 Video meliora probogue, 
Deteriora ſequor. 


And thus the higheſt Spirits, and moſt 
refractory Wills, contribute to the loweſt 
Servitude and moſt ſubmiſſive State. Reaſon 
and Virtue alone can beſtow LiBERTY. 
Vice is unworthy, and unhappy, on this 


* Hunccine an hunc ſequeris ? Subeas alternus oportet 
Ancipiti obſequio Dominos. ——Perſ. Sat. 5 
See V OL. I. pag. 285, 309, 323, &c. 


+ Magne Pater divum, ſæwos punire Tyrannss 
| Haud alia ratione welis, cùm dira libido 
Mowverit ingenium ferventi tinfta wencno, 
Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque relicta. 


Perf. Sat. 3. 
I. Ka} N wid ice reh, Katt Ouyds 5 Neige 
A tur Huhu. Eurip. Med, Act. 4. 
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Miſc. 5. account only, „ That it is faviſh and 
A debaſing.” ns 


THUS HAVE we pleaded the Cauſe 
of LIBEKTY in general; and vindicated 
withal, our Author's particular Freedom, 
in taking the Perſon of a Scepticł, as he 
has done in this * laſt Treatiſe, on which 
we have ſo largely paraphras'd. We may 
now perhaps, in compliance with general 
Cuſtom, juſtly preſume to add ſomething 
in defence of the ſame kind of Freedom we 
our- ſelves have aſſum'd in theſe latter Miſ- 
cellaneous Comments; ſince it wou'd doubt- 
lets be very unreaſonable and unjuſt, for 
thoſe who had fo freely play'd the Critick, 
to expect any thing leſs than the ſame free 
Treatment, and thorow Criticiſm in return, 


As for the STILE or Language us' d in 
theſe Comments; tis very different, we 
find; and varies in proportion with the 
Author commented, and with the different 
Characters and Perſons frequently introduc'd 
in the original Treatiſes. So that there 
will undoubtedly be Scope ſufficient for 


Cenſure and Correction. 


As for the Obſervations on AN T1- 
QUITY ; we have in molt Paſlages, except 


— 


3 Viz. Ihe MonatisrTs, or Philsfophick Dialogue, re- 
cited in the Perſon of a Sceptict, under the name of PHILOCLES. 
dee I'reatiſe V. VOL. II. pag. 206, 207, &c. 


che 
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the very common and obvious, produc d Ch. 3. 
our Vouchers and Authoritys in our own www 


behalf. What may be thought of our 
Judgment or Senſe in the Application of 
theſe Authoritys, and in the Deductions 


and Reaſonings we have form'd from ſuch 


learned Topicks, muſt be ſubmitted to the 
Opinion of the Wiſe and Learned, 


In Morats, of which the very force 


lies in a love of Diſcipline, and in a willing- 
neſs to redreſs and redify falſe Thought, 
and erring Views; we cannot but patiently 
wait Redreſs and amicable Cenſure from 
the ſole competent Judges, the Wiſe and 
Good; whoſe Intereſt it has been our whole 
Endeavour to advance. 


THE only Subject on which we are 
perfectly ſecure, and without fear of any 
juſt Cenſure or Reproach, is that of 


F AIT R, and Orthodox BELIEF. For in 


the firſt place, it will appear, that thro a 
profound Reſpect, and religious Venera- 
tion, we have forborn ſo much as to name 


any of the ſacred and ſolemn Myſterys of 


* Revelation. And, in the next place, as 
we can with confidence declare, that we 
have never in any Writing, publick or pri- 
vate, attempted ſuch high Reſearches, nor 


have ever in Practice acquitted our-ſelves 
as juſt Conformiſts to the 


otherwiſe than 


Sth. the * 3 


* Supra, Pag. 70, 7 


X 4 lawful 
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Miſc. 5. lawful Church ; ſo we may, in a proper 
WWV Senſe, be ſaid faithfully and durifully zo 


embrace thoſe holy Myſterys, even in their 
minuteſt Particulars, and without the leaſt 
Exception on account of their amazin 
Depth. And tho we are ſenſible that it 
wou'd be no ſmall hardſhip to deprive 
others of a liberty of examining and ſearch- 
ing, with due Modeſty and Submiſſion, 
into the nature of thoſe Subjects; yet as 
for our-ſeFves, who have not the leaſt ſcruple 
' whatſoever, we pray not any ſuch Grace 
or Favour in our behalf: being fully aſſur'd 
of our own ſteddy Orthodoxy, Rejjgnation, 
and intire Subhmiſiun to the truly Chriſtian 
and Catholick Doctrines of our Holy Church, 
as by Law ęſtabliſſo d. ; 


'T 1s true, indeed, that as to * Cr1T1- 
CAL Learning, and the Examination of 
Originals, Texts, Gloſſes, various Readings, 
Stiles, Compoſitions, Manuſeripts, Campile- 
ments, Editions, Publications, and other 
Circumſtances, ſuch as are common to the 
Sacred Books, with all other Writings and 
Literature; this we have confidently aſſerted 
to be a juſt and lawful Study. We have 
even repreſented this Species of Criticiſin 
as neceſſary to the Preſervation and Purity 
of Scripture ; that Sacred Scripture, which 
has been ſo miraculouſly preſerv'd in its 
ſucceſſive Copys and Tranſcriptions, under 


* $66 VOL. I. pag. 146, 147. b 
the 


5 qa © A tous 
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Ages of Chriſtianity, to theſe latter times; 
in which Learning has been happily reviv'd. 


Bur if this critical Liberty raiſes any 
jealouſy againſt us, we ſhall beg leave of 


our offended Reader to lay before him our 


Caſe, at the very worſt : That if on ſuch a 
naked Expoſition, it be found criminal, 
we may be abſolutely condemr'd ; if other- 
wiſe, acquitted, and with the ſame favour 


12ůĩäůää 
7 


indulg d, as others, in the ſame Circumſtances, 
have been before us. 


ON this occaſion therefore, we may be 
| allow'd to borrow ſomething from the 
| Form or Manner of our Dialogue-Author, 
| and repreſent a Converſation of the ſame 
free nature as that recited by him in 
his * Night-Scene ; where the ſuppos'd 
| OCEPTICK or Free-Thinker delivers his 
| Thoughts, and reigns in the Diſcourſe. 


— 


T WAS IN a more conſiderable Com- 
pany, and before a more numerous Au- 
| dience, that not long ſince, a Gentleman 
| of ſome Rank (one who was generally 
eſteem'd to carry a ſufficient Caution and 


** — II — _ 


dee VOL, II. pag. 321, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
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the Eye (as we muſt needs ſuppoſe) of holy Ch. 3. 
and learned Critics, thro ſo many. dark WWW 
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Miſc. 5. Reſerve in religious Subjects of Diſcourſe, 
as well as an apparent Deference to Reli- 
gion, and in particular to the national and 
_ eftabliſh'd Church) having been provokd 
by an impertinent Attack of a certain 


MiISCELLANEOUS 


violent bigotted Party, was drawn into an 
open and free Vindication not only of 
Free - Thinking, but Free- Profeſſing, and 
Diſcourfing, in Matters relating to Religion 
and Faith. 


SoME of the Company, it ſeems, after 
having made bold with him, as to what 
they fancy'd to be his Principle, began to 
urge © The Neceſſity of reducing Men 
« to one Profeſſion and Belief.” And 
ſeveral Gentlemen, even of thoſe who 
paſs'd for moderate in their way, ſeem d 
ſo far to give into this Zealot-Opinion as to 
agree, That notwithſtanding the right 
« Method was not yet found, 'twas highly 
e requiſite that ſome way ſhou'd be thought 
5 on, to reconcile Differences in Opinion; 
* ſince ſo long as this Variety ſhou' d [aft 
* RELIGION, they thought, cou'd never 
* be ſucceſsfully advanc'd,” 


To this our Gentleman, at firſt, an- 


ſwer' d coldly, That What was imp 
* to be done, cou'd not, he thought, be 
4 properly purſu'd, as neceſſary to be done. 
But the Raillery being ill taken, he wi 
forc'd at laſt to defend himſelf the beſt bs 


cou 
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Opinion was not to be cur d. And That 
« '*rwas impoſſible All ſhou'd be of one 
« Mind,” | | 


I wELL know, faid he, © That many 
« pious Men, ſeeing the Inconveniencies 
« which the Diſ-union of Perſuaſions and 
« Opinions _ accidentally produces, have 
thought themſelves oblig'd ro ſtop. this 
« Inundation. of Miſchiefs, and have made 
« Attempts accordingly. Some have en- 
at * deavour'd to unite theſe Fractions by 
 propounding ſuch a GuiDE, as they 
« were all bound to follow; hoping that 
« the Unity of a Guide, wou'd have pro- 
« duc'd Unity of Minds. But who this 
„GUIDE ſhou'd be, after all, became 
« ſuch a Queſtion, that twas made part of 
« that Fire it-ſelf which was to be extin- 
| © puiſh'd. Others thought of a Ru LE. — 
| © This was to be the effectual Means of 
| © Union! This was to do the Work, or 
nothing cou'd ! — But ſuppoſing all 
* the World had been agreed on this 
| © RULE, yet the Interpretation of it was 
| © fo full of variety, that zhis alſo became 
| © part of the Diſeaſe.” | 


o ˙ NI- 


THE Company, upon this Preamble 
| of our Gentleman, preſs'd harder upon 
bim, than before; objecting the Autho- 
ſity of Holy. Scripture againſt him, and 

= | affirming 


cou'd, upon this Point; . That Variety of Ch. N 
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320 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. affirming his to be of it-ſelf a ſufficient 

WYV Guide and Rule. They urg'd again and 
again that known Saying of a fam'd Con- 
troverſial Divine of our Church againſt 
the Divines of another, That he Scrip- 
sture, the Scripture was the Religion of 
“ Proteſtants.” | 


To this our Gentleman, at firſt, reply'd 
only, by defiring them to explain their 
word SCRIPTURE, and by inquiring into 
the Original of this Collection of antienter 
and latter Tracts, which in general they 
comprehended under that Title: Whether 
it were the Apocryphal S C RIPTU RE, 
or the more Canonical? The Full or the 
Half- authoriz d? The Doubtful, or the 
Certain? The Controverted, or Uncontre- 
verted? The ſingly- read, or that of various 
Reading? The Text of theſe Manuſcripts, 
or of thoſe? The Tranſcripts, Copys, 
Titles, Catalogues of this Church and 
Nation, or of that other? Of this Set 
and Party, or of another? Of thoſe in 
one Age calld ORTHoDox, and in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Power, or of thoſe who in an- 
other overthrew their Predecefſors Autho- 
rity, and in their turn alſo aſſum'd the 
Guardianſhip and Power of Holy Things! 
For how theſe ſacred Records were guarded 
in thoſe Ages, might eaſily (he faid) 
be imagin'd by any one who had the leaſt 
Inſight into the Hiſtory of choſe T 1 x eq 

1 5 . whic 
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which we call'd primitive, and thoſe Ch. 3. 
CHARACTERS of Men, whom we ſtil'd . 
FATHERS of the Church. 


« IT muſt be confeſs'd ( continu'd he) 
« 'twas a ſtrange Induſtry and unlucky Di- 
* ligence which was us'd, in this reſpect, 
« by theſe Eccleſiaſtical Fore-FATHERS. 
« Of all thoſe Hereſys which gave them 
« Imployment, we have abſolutely no Re- 
„ cord, or Monument, but what them- 
« ſelves who were Adverſarys have tranſ- 
« mitted to us; and we know that Adver- 
« farys, eſpecially ſuch who obſerve all 9 
« Opportunitys to diſcredit both the Per- 
« ſons and Doctrines of their Enemys, are | 5 
not always the beſt Recorders or Wit⸗- je 
« nefles of ſuch Tranſactions. We ſee it | 
(continu'd he, in a very emphatical, but | 1 
ö ſomewhat embaraſs'd Stile) © We ſee it 1 
* 20w in this very Age, in the preſent 
| «* Diſtemperatures, that Partys are no good 
X «* Regiſters of the Actions of the adverſe 
«* fide: And if we cannot be confident of 
© the Truth of a Story now ( z0w, I ſay, 1 
that it is poſſible for any Man, eſpecially if 
. for the intereſted Adverſary, to diſcover bi | 
* the Impoſture) it is far more unlikely, 
1 * that After-Ages ſhou'd know any other 
Truth than ſuch as ſerves the ends of the 
t 
9 
1 
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322 MISCELLANEOUS _ 
Miſc. 5. | 
oOvx Gentleman by theſe Expreſſions 

had already given conſiderable Offence tg 
his Zealot - Auditors. They ply'd hin 
faſter with paſſionate Reproaches, than 
with Arguments or rational Anſwers. This 
however, ſerv'd only to animate him the 
more, and made him proceed the more 
boldly, with the ſame aſſum'd Formalit, 
and air of Declamation, in his gener 
CRITICISM of Holy Literature. 


© THERE are, ſaid he, innumerabk 
Places that contain (no doubt) great 
« Myſterys, but ſo wrap'd in Clouds, a 
« hid in Umbrages, ſo heighten'd with 
« Expreſſions, or ſo cover'd with Allegs 
ce rys and Garments of Rhetorick ; fo pro- 
« found in the matter, or ſo alter'd and 
« made intricate in the manner; that they 
may ſeem to have been left as JVial d 
<« our Induſtry, and as Occaſions and Ofpnr- 

« funitys for the exerciſe of mutual Chi 

ce rity and Toleration, rather than as tht 

& Repofitorys of FAI H, and Furniture 

© Creeds. For when there are found in tht 

* Explications of theſe Writings, ſo man 
« Commentarys; ſo many Senſes and In. 

terpretations; ſo many Volumes in al 
« Ages, and all like Mens Faces, no ol 
« exactly like another: either this Di» © 
te rence is abſolutely no fault at all; or! 
it be, it is excuſable, There 2 1 
: 6“ 110G 
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REFLECTIONS. 


* ſides, fo many Thouſands of Copys that Ch. z. 
« were writ by Perſons of ſeveral Intereſts WW 


« and Per/ua/ions, ſuch different Under- 
« ſtandings and Tempers, ſuch diſtinct Abi- 
« litys and Weakneſſes, that tis no won- 
« der there is ſo great Variety of Readings : 
Whole Verſes in one, that are not 
« in another: whole Books admitted 
« by one Church or Communion, which 
te are rejected by another: and whole Storys 
and Relations admitted by ſome Fathers, 
and rejected by others.] confider 
* withal, that there have been many 


© Defigns and Views in expounding theſe 


«* Writings: many Senſes in which they 
are expounded ; and when the Gramma- 
tical Senſe is found out, we are many 
times never the nearer. Now there be- 
ing ſuch variety of Sexes in Scripture, 
and but few Places ſo mark'd out, as 
not to be capable of more than one ; if 
Men will write Commentarys by Fancy, 


What infallible Criterion will be left to 


* judg of the certain Senſe of ſuch Places 
* as have been the matter of Queſtion ? 
* I confider again, that there are indeed 
divers Places in theſe ſacred Volumes, 
containing in them Myſterys and Queſ- 
tions of great Concernment ; yet ſuch 


| * is the Fabrick and Conſtitution of the 


“Whole, that there is no certain Mark 
* to determine whether the Senſe of theſe 


| © Paſſages ſhou'd be taken as /iteral or 


figurative. 
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324 Mis CELLANEO UE 
Miſc. 3. figurative. There is nothing in the ng. 
X © ture of the thing to determine the Sent 

« or Meaning: but it muſt be gotten out 
&« as it can. And therefore tis unreaſon- 
« ably requir'd, That what is of it-ſelf 
« ambiguous, ſhou'd be underſtood in it 
« own prime Senſe and Intention, under 
ce the pain of either a Sin, or an Anatheny, 
« Very wiſe Men, even the antient Fa 
« thers, have expounded things allegori 
«© cally, when they ſhou'd have expounded 
them literally. Others expound things 
literally, when they ſhou'd underſtand 
te them in Allegory. If ſuch great Spirit 

e cou'd be deceiv'd in finding out what 

« kind of Senſes were to be given t 

« Scriptures, it may well be endur'd that 

e we, who fit at their Feet, ſhou'd be ſub 

e ject at leaſt to equal Failure. If m 

« follow any ONE Tranſlation, or ay 

« NE Man's Commentary, What Rule o 

“ Direction ſhall we have, by which t 

ce chuſe that ONE aright? Or is ther 

« any one Man, that hath tranſlated pr. 

« feftly, or expounded znfallibly ? It me 

<« reſolve to follow any one as far only s 

&« we like, or fancy; we ſhall then on 
do wrong or right by Chance. If were 

e ſolve abſolutely to follow any-one, wil 

© ther-ſoever he leads, we ſhall probabj 

« come at laſt, where, if we have at] 

Eyes left, we ſhall ſee our-ſelves be 

« come {ufficiently ridiculous.” 1 
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REFLECTIONS. 325 . 

| ER 'Z 

i TE Reader may here perhaps, by his WWW ag 
ut natural Sagacity, remark a certain air of bs 
n- ſtudy d Diſcourſe and Declamation, not ſo lf 
elf very proper or natural in the mouth of a 1 
it mere Gentleman, nor ſutable to a Company * 
det where alternate Diſcourſe is carry'd on, in hh 
na, WE vn-concerted Meaſure, and un-premeditated {8 
Fi Language. Something there was ſo very 0 
i. emphatical, withal, in the delivery of theſe Wl. 
ded words, by the ſceptical Gentleman; that 1 
ing ſome of the Company who were ſtill more ly 
tand incens'd againſt him for theſe Expreſſions, 1 7 
irits began to charge him as a Preacher of bi 


Wi 


hat 
n 0 

that 
ſub⸗ 


pernicious Doctrines, one who atrack'd 
Religion in form, and carry'd his Leſſons 
or Lectures about with him, to repeat by 
rote, at any time, to the Ignorant and 2 


f w gar, in order to ſeduce them. 
an 8 | 

ule 0  'T'1s true indeed, ſaid he, Gentlemen! 
chu that what I have here ventur'd to repeat, 
ther i is addreſs'd chiefly to thoſe you call Igno- 
1 pe. rant; ſuch, I mean, as being otherwiſe 
It wa engag'd in the World, have had little 
nly ume perhaps to beſtow upon Inquirys into 
a oa Divinity-Matters. As for you ( Gentle- 
we r. men!) in particular, who are ſo much 
„ WI. diſpleas d with my Freedom; I am well 


robably e aſſur'd, you are in effect fo able and know- 


ve an ing, that the Truth of every Aſſertion I 
ves de have advanc'd is ſufficiently underſtood 

and acknowledg'd by you; however it 
Tuiß Vol. 3. RD may 
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Miſc. 5. may happen, that, in your great Wiſdom, 
V you think it proper to conceal theſe Mat- 
| ters from ſuch Perſons as you are pleas'd 

to ſtile the Vulgar. | Es 
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T Is true, withal, Gentlemen! (con- 
tinu'd he) I will confeſs to you, That the 
words you have heard repeated, are not 
my own. 'They are no other than what 
have been publickly and ſolemnly deli- 
ver'd, even by * one of the Epiſcopal Or- 
der, a celebrated Churchman, and one of 
the higheſt ſort; as appears by his many 

. + --  Deye- 


_ — 


*The pious and learned Bib T AVL o R, in his Trea- 
tiſe on the Liberty of Propheſying, printed in his Collection 
of Polemical and Moral Diſcourſes, Auno 1657. The Pages 
anſwering to the Places above-cited are 401, 402. (and in the 
Epiſtle-Dedicatory, three or four Leaves before) 438, 439 

444, 451, 452. After which, in the ſucceeding Page, 

he ſums up his Senſe on this Subject of ſacred Literature, and 
the Liberty of Criticiſm, and of private Judgment and Opi- 
nion in theſe Matters, in the following words: „Since there 
are ſo many Copys, with infinite Varietys of Reading; 

« ſince a various Interpunction, a Parentheſis, a Letter, an 

« Accent may much alter the Senſe ; ſince ſome Places have 
divers literal Senſes, many have ſpiritual, myſtical, and al- 
legorical Meanings; ſince there are ſo many 'T ropes, Me- 
tonymys, Ironys, Hyperboles, Proprietys and Improprie- 
« tys of Language, whoſe underſtanding depends upon ſuch 

Circumſtances, that it is almoſt impoſſible to know the 
proper Interpretation, now that the knowledg of ſuch Cir- 

cumſtances and particular Storys is irrecoverably loſt : fince 
there are ſome Myſterys, which at the beſt Advantage of 
Expreſſion, are not eaſy to be apprehended, and whoſe 
Explication, by reaſon of our Imperfections, muſt needs 
< be dark, ſometimes weak, ſometimes unintelligible : And 
« laſtly, ſince thoſe ordinary means of expounding Scripture, 
* as ſearching the Originals, Conference of Places, Er 

2 e N 0 


cc 


 REFEECTIONS. 
Devotional Works, which carry the Rites, Ch 


Ceremonys and Pomp of Worſhip, with = 


the Honour and Dignity of the Prieſtly 
and Epiſcopal Order, to the higheſt De- 
gree. In effect, we. ſee the Reverend 
Doctor's Treatiſes ſtanding, as it were, in 
the Front of this Order of Authors, and 


« of Reaſon, and Analogy of Faith, are all dubious, in 
« certain, and very fallible ; he that is the wiſeſt, and by 
« conſequence the likelieſt to expound trueſt, in all proba- 


« bility of Reaſon, will be very far from Confidence; be- 


« cauſe every one of theſe, and many more, are like ſo many 
« degrees of Improbability and Incertainty, all depreſſing 
« our Certainty of finding out Truth, in ſuch Myſterys, and 
« amidſt ſo many Difficultys. And therefore a wiſe Man 
« that conſiders this, would not willingly be preſcrib'd to, 
« by others; for it is beſt every Man ſhould be left in that 
liberty, from which no Man can juſtly take him, unleſs he 
could ſecure him from Error.” Ihe Reverend Pre- 
late had but a few Pages before ( wiz. pag. 427.) acknow- 
ledg'd, indeed, © That we had an Apoſtolical Warrant to 


« contend earneſtly for the Faith. But then,” (ſays the good 


Biſhop, very candidly and ingenuouſly ) “ As theſe Things 
i recede farther from the Foundation, our Certainty is the 


- "7. Job And therefore it were very fit that our Confi- 


&« dence ſhould be according to our Evidence, and our Zeal 
« according to our Confidence.” He adds, pag. 507. 
« All theſe Diſputes concerning Tradition, Councils, Fathers, 
« &c, are not Arguments againſt or beſides Reaſon, but Con- 
« teſtations and Pretences to the beſt Arguments, and the 
*« moſt certain Satisfaction of our Reaſon. But then all theſe 
« coming into queltion, {ſubmit themſelves to Reaſon, that is, 
* to be judg'd by human Underſtanding, upon the beſt 
Grounds and Information it can receive. So that Scrip- 
ture, Tradition, Councils and Fathers, are the Evidence in 
* a Queſtion, but Reaſon is the Judg : That is, we being 
© tne Perſons that are to be perſuaded, we mult ſee that we 
* be perſuaded reaſonably ; and it is unreaſonable to aſſent 
to a leſſer Evidence, when a greater and clearer is pro- 
* Pounded : but of that every Man for himſelf is to take cog- 
* nizance, if he be able to judg ; if he be not, he is not 
„bound under the tye of neceſſity to know any thing of it.” 


2 as 


M18CELLANEOUS 
5. as the foremoſt of thoſe Good-Books us'4 


by the politeſt and moſt refin'd Dewvorees 


of either Sex, They maintain the prin- 
cipal Place in the Study of almoſt every 
elegant and high Divine. They ſtand in 
Folio's and other Volumes, adorn'd with 
variety of Pictures, Gildings, and other 
Decorations, on the advanc'd Shelves or 
Glaſs- Cupboards of the Lady's Cloſets. 
They are 1n uſe at all Seaſons, and for all 
Places, as well for Church-Service as Clo- 
ſet- Preparation; and, in ſhort, may vie 
with any devotional Books in Britiſb 
Chriſtendom. And for the Life and Cha- 
racter of the Man himſelf; I leave it to 
you, Gentlemen (you, I mean, of the 
Zealot-kind) to except againſt it; if you 
think proper. "Tis your Manner, I know, 
and what you never fail to have recourſe 
to, when any Authority is produc'd againſt 
you. Perſonal Reflection is always ſeaſon- 
able, and at hand, on ſuch an occaſion. 
No matter what Virtue, Honeſty or Sanctity 
may lie in the Character of the Perſon 
cited. No matter tho he be ever ſo 
much, in other reſpects, of your own 
Party, and devoted to your Intereſt. If 
he has indiſcreetly ſpoken ſome Home- 
Truth, or diſcover'd ſome Secret which 
ſtrikes at the temporal Intereſts of certain 
ſpiritual Societys; he is quickly doom'd 
to Calumny and Defamation, » 


Is HALL 


REFLECTIONS, 


1 $HALL try this Experiment, how- 
ever, once more ( continu'd our Gentle- 
man) and as a Concluſion to this Dil- 
courſe, will venture to produce to you a 
further Authority of the ſame kind. You 
ſhall have it before you, in the exact Phraſe 
and Words of the great Author, in his 
Theological Capacity ; fince I have now no 
further occaſion to conceal my Citations, 
and accommodate them to the more fa- 
miliar Stile and Language of Converſa- 
tion, 


Our excellent * Archbiſhop, and late 


Father of our Church, when expreſly 
treating that very Subject of a Ru L E in 
matters of Belief, in oppoſition to Mr. S. 
and Mr. R..... his Romiſh Antago- 
niſts, ſhews plainly how great a ſhame ir 
is, for us Proteſtants at leaſt (whatever the 
Caſe may be with Romani/ts) to diſallow 
Difference of Opinions, and forbid private 


Examination, and Search into matters of 


antient RECORD, and ſcriptural TR A- 
DITION; When, at the ſame time, we 
have no pretence to oral or verbal; no 
Claim to any abſolute ſuperiour Judg, or 
deciſive Judgment in the Caſe ; no Polity, 
Church, or Community; no particular 


— 


* Viz, Archbiſhop TiLLoTSON, in his Rue of Faith, 
fag. 677. 
1 Man, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. Man, or number of Men, who are not, 
V even by our own Confeſſion, plainly Fallibl, 


and ſubject to Error and Miſtake. 


« THE Proteſtants,” ſays his Grace 
(ſpeaking in the Perſon of Mr. . . . and 
the Romaniſts) * cannot know how many 
*.che Books of Scripture ought to be; 
« and Which of the many controverted 

ones may be ſecurely put in that Cata- 
logue ; Which not. But I ſhall tell 
him (replies his Grace) That we know 
that juſt ſo many ought to be receivd 
as uncontroverted Books, concerning which 
it cannot be ſhewn Fhere was ever any 
Controverſy,” It was not incumbent 
perhaps on my Lord Archbiſhop to help 
Mr. S. . . fo far in his Objection, as to 
add, That in reality the burning, ſuppreſ- 


Lc 


cc 


ing, and interpolating Method, fo early in 


faſhion, and ſo tightly practis'd on the 
Epiſtles, Comments, Hijtorys, and Writings 
of the Orthodox and Hereticks of old, 
made it impoſſible to ſay with any kind of 


Aſſurance, What Books, Copys, or Tran- 


e ſcripts thoſe were, concerning which there 
© Was never any Controverſy at all. This 
indeed wou'd be a Point not ſo eaſily to 
be demonſtrated. But his Grace proceeds, 
in ſhewing the Weakneſs of the Romiſh 
Pillar, TRADITION. © For it muſt 
< Either (ſays he) acknowledg /ome Books 
eto have been controverted, or not. If 


cc not, 
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e xt, why doth he make a Suppoſition Ch. 3. 

« of controverted Books'? If Oral Tradi- WWW 

« lion acknowledges ſome Books to have 

« heen controverted ; then it cannot aſſure 

« us that they have not been contro- 

« yerted, nor conſequently that they ought 

« to be receiv'd as never having been 

« controverted ; but only as ſuch, con- 

« cerning which thoſe Churches who did once 
e raiſe a Controverſy about them, have been 

« fince ſatisfy'd that they are * Canonical. 
« Where 1s then the Infallibility of 

&« oral Tradition? How does the living 

« Voice of the preſent Church aſſure us, 
« that what Books are now receiv'd by 
« Her, were ever receiv'd by Her? And 
e if it cannot do this, but the matter 
« muſt come to be try d by the beſt 

« Records of former Ages (which the Pro- 

« teſtants are willing to have the Catalogue 
* try'd by) then it ſeems the Proteſtants 
“ have a better way to know what Books 

ce are Canonical, than is the infallible way 


Lag 


A 


* His Grace ſubjoins immediately: *The Traditionary 
„ Church now, receives the Epiſtle to the Hebrews as Cano- 
„ nical. I ask, Do they receive it as ever deliver'd for ſuch ? 
„That they muſt, if they receive it from oral Tradition, 
which conveys things to them under this Notion as ever 
* deliverd ; and yet St. Hierom ſpeaking (not as a Specula- 
«* tor, but a Teſtifier) ſays exprelly of it, That the Cuſtom of 
« the Latin Church doth not receive it among the Canonical 
« Scriptures, What ſalth Mr. S.. . tothis? It is clear 
< from this Teſtimony, that the Roman Church in St. Hierom's 
« time did not acknowledg this Epiſtle for Canonical; and 
* *tis as plain, that the preſent Roman Church doth receive 
it for Canonical.“ | 
þ a» «of 
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Miſc. g. of oral Tradition. And fo long as 'tis 
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better, no matter tho it be not call'g 


« Infallible”” —— 


Tus the free and generous Arch. 
biſhop. For, indeed, what greater Gene- 
rojity is there, than in owning TrurtHy 
frankly and openly, even where the great- 
eſt Advantages may be taken by an Ad- 
verſary? Accordingly, our worthy Arch- 
biſhop ſpeaking again immediately in the 
Perſon of his Adverſary, The Pro- 
e teſtants, ſays * he, cannot know that the 
very Original, or à perfectly true Copy 
of theſe Books, hath been preſerv'd. 

Nor is it neceſſary (replies the Arch- 
biſhop) that they ſhou'd Know either 
e of theſe. Ir is ſufficient that they know 
* that thoſe Copys which they have, are 
not materially corrupted. But how 
do the Church of Rome know that they 
have perfecty true Copys of the Scrip- 
tures, in the original Languages? They 
do not pretend to know this. The 
* learned Men of that Church acknow- 
e ledg the various Readings as well as we, 
and do not pretend to know, otherwiſe 


cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


than by probable Conjecture (as we allo 


* may do) Which of thoſe Readings is the 
* ftruerone . 


| _ AND 


* Pag. 678. t | 
+ The Reader perhaps may find it worth while to read 
after this, what the Archbiſhop repreſents (pag. 7 16, Cc. by | 
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| E | Ch. 3. 
AND thus (continu'd our Lay-Gentle- Wa 


man) I have finiſh'd my Qotations, which 
have been neceſſitated to bring in my 
own Defence; to prove to you That I have 
aſſerted nothing on this Head of Religion, 
Faith, or the Sacred Myſterys, which has 
not been juſtify'd and confirm'd by the 
moſt celebrated Church-Men and reſpected 


Divines. You may now proceed in your 


Invectives; beſtowing as free Language of 
that kind, as your Charity and Breeding 
will permit. And Tou (Reverend SiRs!) 
who have aſſum'd a Character which ſets 


you 


the plauſible Introduction of the groſſeſt Article of Belief, in 
the times when the Habit of making Creeds came in faſhion. 
And accordingly it may be underitood, of what effect the 


Dogmatizing Practice in Divinity has ever been. We will 


6 ſuppoſe then, that about the time, when univerſal Igno- 
* rance, and the genuine Daughter of it (call her Devotion or 
« Superſtition) had over-ſpread the World, and the genera- 
** lity of People were ſtrongly inclin'd to believe ſtrange 
things; and even the greateſt Contradictions were recom- 
* mended to them under the notion of MYSTERYS, be- 
ing told by their Prieſts and Guides, That the more contra- 
ädictious any thing is to Reaſon, the greater merit there is in 
« believing it: I fay, let us ſuppoſe, that in this ſtate of 
„things, one or more of the 'moſt Eminent then in the 
* Church, either out of Defign, or out of ſuperſtitious Igno- 
* rance and Miſtake of the Senſe of our Saviour's Words 


« uſed in the Conſecration of the Sacrament, ſhou'd advance 


this new Doctrine, that the Words of Conſecration, &c. 
« * * * Such a Doctrine as this was very likely to be ad- 
© vanc'd by the ambitious Clergy of that time, as a probable 
means to draw in the People to a greater Veneration of 
* them, * * Nor was ſuch a Doctrine leſs likely to take 
* and prevail among the People in an Age prodigiouſly igno- 
": Tant and ſtrongly inclin d to Superſtition, and thereby well. 
1 | © prepard 
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you above that of the mere Gentleman, 
and releaſes you from. thoſe Decorums, and 
conſtraining Meaſures of Behaviour to which 
we of an inferiour ſort are bound ; You 
may liberally deal your religious Compli- 
ments and Salutations in what Diale# you 
think fit; ſince for my own part, neither 
the Names of HETERO DOx, Schie- 


 MATICK, HERETICK, ScEPTIck, 


nor even INFIDEL, or ATHEIST it-ſelf, 
will in the leaſt ſcandalize me, whilſt the 
Sentence comes only from your mouths, 
On the contrary, I rather ſtrive with my- 
ſelf to ſuppreſs whatever Vanity might 


naturally ariſe in me, from ſuch Favour be- 


PE FE CE 


ſtow'd. For whatever may, in the bot- 


e prepar'd to receive the groſſeſt Abſurdities under the notion 
« of Myſterys. * ** Now ſuppoſing ſuch a Doctrine as 
« this ſo fitted to the Humour and Jemper of the Age, to 
« be once aſſerted either by chance or out of deſign, it 
« wou'd take like W:/d-fire; eſpecially if by ſome one or 
* more who bore {way in the Church, it were but recom- 
« mended with convenient Gravity and Solemnity, * * * * 
And for the Contradictions contain'd in this Doctrine, it 
« was but telling the People hen (as they do in effect aon 
« That Contradiftions ought to be no Scruple in the way of 
Faith; That the more impoſlible any thing is, tis the fitter 


to be believ d; That it is not praiſe-worthy to believe 


*« plain Poſſibilitys, but this is the Gallantry and heroical 
Power of Faith, this is the way to oblige God Almighty for 
** ever to us, to believe flat and downright ContradiCtions. 
«« „Ihe more abſurd and unreaſonable any thing is, 1 
is for that very reaſon the more proper matter for an Art! 
** cle of Faith. And if any of theſe Innovations be ob. 
« jeQted againſt, as contrary to former Belief and Practice, it 
is but putting forth a luſty Act of Faith, and believing 
another Contradiction, That tho they be contrary, yet they 
are the ſame.” Supra, pag. 80, 1, 2. = 

tom, 
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tom, be intended me, by ſuch a Treat- Ch. 3. 
ment; 'tis impoſſible for me to term it WWW 


other than Favour ; ſince there are certain 
Enmitys which it will be ever eſteem'd a 
real Honour to have merited. 


Ir, contrary to the Rule and Meaſure 
of Converſation, I have drawn the Com- 
pany's Attention towards me thus long, 
without affording them an Intermiſhon, 
during my Recital ; they will, I hope, 
excuſe me, the rather, becauſe they heard 
the other Recitals, and were Witneſſes to 
the heavy Charge and perſonal RefleQion, 
which without any real Provocation was 
made upon me in publick, by theſe Zealot- 
Gentlemen, to whom I have thus re- 
plyd, And notwithſtanding they may, 
after ſuch Breaches of Charity as are uſual 
with them, preſume me equally out of 
Charity, on my own ſide ; I will take upon 
me however to give them this good 
Advice, at parting : © That fince they 
“have of late been ſo elated by ſome 
* ſeeming Advantages, and a Proſperity, 
« which they are ill fitted to bear; they 
* wou'd at leaſt beware of accumula- 
© ting too haſtily thoſe high Characters, 
* Appellations, Titles, and Enſigns of 
* Power, which may be Tokens, perhaps, 
* of what they expect hereafter, but 
* which, as yer, do not anſwer the real 
Power and Authority beſtow'd on _ 

| ATI The 
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| Miſc. 5. The Garb and Countenance will be more 
LY graceful, when the Thing ut-ſelf is ſecurd 

5 to em, and in their actual poſſeſſion. 

= Mean while, the Anticipation of high Titles, 

| Honours, and nominal Dignitys, beyond 

| | the common Stile and antient Uſage ; tho 

it may be highly faſhionable at preſent, 

may not prove beneficial or advantageous 

in the end. | 


| I wovu'p, in particular, adviſe m 
N elegant Antagoniſts of this Zealot-kind; 
That among the many Titles they aſſume 
ö to themſelves, they wou'd be rather more 
1 | ſparing in that high-one of EMBassa- 
DOR, till ſuch time as they have juſt 
Means and Foundation to join that of 
PLENIPOTENTIARY together with it, 
For as matters ſtand hitherto in our Brit 
World, neither their Commiſſion from the 
j | Sovereign, nor that which they pretend 
| 5 from Heaven, amounts to any abſolute or 
| determining Power. 


. THe firſt holy MES SENOGERs (for 
That I take to be the higheſt apyftolck 
Name) brought with them their proper 
| Teſtimonials in their Lives, their Manners 
| and Behaviour ; as well as in powerful 
| Works, M1RAaCLEsS, and SiGns from 
| Heaven. And tho indeed it might well 
TXT be eſteem'd a Miracle in the kind, ſhou'd 
| our preſent MESSENGERS go about to 
pon repreſent 
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repreſent their Predeceſſors in any part of Ch. 3. 
their Demeanour or Converſation; yet there WW 
are further Miracles remaining for em WL 
to perform, e'er they can in modeſty if j 
plead the Apoſtolicꝶ or Meſſenger-Authority. 0008 
For tho in the torrent of a ſublime and Dad WE 
figurative Stile, @ holy Apofile may have 
made uſe, perhaps, of ſuch a Phraſe as that 
of EMBASSY or EMBASSADOR, to ex- 
preſs the Dignity of his Errand ; twere 
to be wiſh'd that ſome who were never 
ſent of any Errand or Meſſage at all from 
Gop himſelf, wou'd uſe a modeſter Title 
to expreſs their voluntary Negotiation be- 
tween Us and HEAVEN. | 


uus confeſs for my own part, that 
I think the Notion of an EMBassy from 
thence to be at beſt ſomewhat high-ſtrain'd, 
in the metaphorical way of Speech. Bur 
certain I am, that if there be any ſuch 
Refidentſhip or Agentſhip now eſtabliſh'd ; 
dis not immediately from GOD himſelf, 
but thro the Magiſtrate, and by the Prince 
or Sovereign Power here on Earth, that 
theſe Gentlemen - Agents are appointed, 
diſtinguiſh'd and ſet over us. They have 
undoubtedly a * legal CHARTER, and 
Character, legal Titles, and Precedencys, 
legal Habits, Coats of Arms, Colours, Badges. 
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Miſc. 5. But they may do well to conſider, That 4 


thouſand Badges or Liverys beſtow'd by 
ME merely, can never be ſufficient to 
entitle em to the ſame Authority as Theirs 
who bore the immediate Teſtimony and 
MiRacuLous SIGNs of Power, from 
ABove. For in this caſe, there wy 
need only of Eyes, and ordinary Senſe, ty 
diſtinguiſh the CoMMISSITON, and ac. 
knowledg the EMBAssyY or MESSAGE 
as divine. | 


Bu T allowing it ever ſo certain a Truth, 
e That there has been a thouſand or nei 


« two thouſand Years Succeſſion in thi 


“ Commiſſion of EMBassy:” Wher 
ſhall we find this Commiſſion to have lain? 
How has it been ſupply'd till, « 
renew d2—= How often dormant 2— Hoy 
often divided, even in one and the fame 
Species of Claimants? —— What Party ar 
they, among Moderns, who by virtue of ay 
immediate Teſtimonial from Heaven are thus 
intitled? Where are the LETTER 
PaTEnNT? The CREDENTIALS? Fi 
theſe ſhou'd, in the nature of the thing, i 
open, vifible, and apparent. 


A CERTAIN INDIAN of the Traind 
the Embaſſador-Princes ſent to us lately fron 
ſome of thoſe Pagan Nations, being engagh 
one Sunday, in viſiting our Churches, a 
happening to aſk his Interpreter, © Wi 
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the eminent Perſons were whom he Ch. 3. 
.« obſerv'd haranguing ſo long, with fuch WWW 
« Authority from a high Place ?” was an- 
ſwer d, They were Embaſſadors from the 
| « ALMIGHTY, or (according to the In- 
| © Jian Language) from Tre SUN.“ 
Whether the INDIAN took this ſeriouſly 
or in raillery, did not appear. But having 
afterwards call'd in, as he went along, 
at the Chappels of ſome of his Brother- 
Embaſſadors, of the Romiſh Religion, and 
at ſome other Chriſtian Diſſenting Congre- 
gations, where Matters, as he perceiv'd, 
were tranſacted with greater Privacy, and 
inferiour State; he aſk'd © Whether Theſe 
« alſo were Embaſſadors from the fame 
« Place,” He was anſwer' d, That 
* they had indeed been heretofore of the 
% Embaſly, and had Poſſeſſion of the 
* fame chief Places he had ſeen: But 
they were now ſucceeded there, by 
© Others, If tho/e therefore, reply'd 
| © the INDIAN, were Embaſſadors from 
= © the SUN ; Zheſe, J take for granted, are 
= © from the Moon.” 


Soros IN, indeed, one had been no 
Pagan, but à good Chriſtian ; converſant 
in the original Holy Scriptures, but unac- 
quainted with the Rites, Titles, Habits 
and Ceremonials, of which there is no 
mention in thoſe Writings : Might one not 
ave inquir'd, with humble Submiſſion, 
5 into 
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Miſc. 5. into this Affair? Might one not have ſoftly⸗ 
V and at a diſtance, apply'd for information 


* and authoriz'd ? 


Mis CELLANEO US 


concerning this high EMB ASS , and ad- 
dreſſing perhaps to ſome inferiour Officer 
or Livery-Man of the Train, aſk'd modeſtly, 
« How and Whence they came? Whoſe 
« Equipage they appear'd in? At Whoſe 
« Charges they were entertain'd ? and by 
« Whoſe Sufrage or Command appointed 
Is it true (pray 
« S1IRs!) that their Excellencys of the pre- 
<« ſent Eſtabliſhment, are the ſcle-commi/- 
« ſion d? Or are there as many real Con- 
c miſſioners as there are Pretenders? If ſo; 
e there can be no great danger for us, 
cc which-ever way we apply our-ſelves, 
«© We have ample Choice, and may adhere 
« to which COMMISSION we like beſt, 
e If there be only O N E ſingle TR U E- 
« one; we have then, it ſeems, good rea- 
« ſon to look about us, ſearch narrowly 
e into the Affair, be ſcrupulous in our 
Choice, and (as the current Phyjici- 
“ Bills admoniſh us) beware Ml Counterfetts; 
e ſince there are ſo many of theſe abroad; 
« with Earthly Powers, and temporal 


* COMMISSIONS, to back their þ1ritual 
* Pretences.“ 


'T 1s to be fear'd, in good earneſt, that the 
Diſcernment of this kind will prove pretty 
difficult ; eſpecially amidſt this univerſal 
Contention, Embroil, and Fury of religious 

_- Challengers, 
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Challengers, theſe high Deflances of con- Ch. 3. 
trary Believers, this zealous Oppoſition of SW WV 


Commiſſion to Commiſſion ; and this Din of 
Hell, Anathema's, and Damnations, rais'd 
every where by one religious Party againſt 
another, 


So far are the pretendedly Commiſſon'd 


Partys from producing their Commiſſion 


openly, or proving it from the original 
Record, or Court-Rolls of Heaven, that 
they deny us inſpection / into theſe very 
Records they plead, and refuſe to ſubmit 
their Title to human Judgment or Exami- 
nation. | 


A Porr of our Nation inſinuates in- 
deed in their behalf, That they are fair 
enough in this reſpect, For when the 
murmuring People, ſpeaking by their choſen 
ORaToR, or Spoke/-man, to the Prieſts, 
ſays to 'em, | 


Mith Eaſe you take what we provide with Care, 
And we who your LEGATION muſt 
maintain, | 5 
Find all your Tribe in the Commiſſion are, 
And none but HE AVN coud ſend jo 
large a TRAIN; 


The ApoLoG1sT afterwards excuſing 
this Boldneſs of the People, and ſoothing 
the incens'd Prieſts with fairer Words, 
Vol. 3. 3 ſays 


MiISsCELLANEOUSA 


Miſc. 5. fays to em, on a foot of Moderation, which 
he preſumes to be their Character: 


* You with ſuch Temper, their Intemperance 
bear, | | 
To ſhew your ſolid Science does rely 
So on it-ſelf, as you no Tryal fear: 
For Arts are weak that are of S Ef- 
TICKS ſhy. 


The Poet, it ſeems, never dreamt of a 
time when the very Countenance of Modes 
ration ſhou'd be out of faſhion with the 
Gentlemen of this Order, and the Word 
it-ſelf exploded as unworthy of their Pro- 
feſſion. And, indeed, ſo far are they at 
preſent from bearing with any ScEerTiIcCx, 
or Inquirer, ever ſo modeſt or diſcreet, 
that to hear an Argument on a contrary 
fide to theirs, or read whatever may be 
writ in anſwer to their particular Aſſer- 
tions, is made the higheſt Crime. Whilſt 
they have among themſelves ſuch Diffe- 
rences, and ſharp Debates, about their hea- 
venly COMMISSION, and are even in 
one and the ſame Community or Eſtabliſh- 
ment, divided into different Sects and Head- 


ſhips 3 they will allow no particular Survey 


or Inſpection into the Foundations of 
their controverted Title. They wou'd 
have us inferiour paſſive Mortals, amaz'd 


» 
— 


* GONDIBERrT, Bcok 2. Canto 1. 
as 
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as we are, and beholding with aftoniſh- Ch. 3. 
ment from afar theſe tremendous Subjects 
of Diſpute, wait blindfold the Event and 
final Deciſion of the Controverſy. Nor is 
it enough that we are merely paſſive. Tis 
- Tequir'd of us, That in the midft of this 
irreconcilable Debate concerning heavenly 
Authoritys and Powers, we ſhou'd be as con- 
fident of the Veracity of ſome one, as of 
the Impoſture and Cheat of all the other 
Pretenders : and that believing firmly there 
is ſtill A real Commiss1oN at the bot- 
tom, we ſhou'd endure the Miſery of theſe 
Conflicts, and engage on one fide or the 
other, as we happen to have our Birth or 
Education ; till by Fire and Sword, Exe- 
cution, Maſſacre, and a kind of Depopula- 
tion of this Earth, it be * determin'd at 
laſt amongſt us, Which is the frue 
© COMMISSION, exclufive of all others, 
and ſuperiour to the reſt.” 993 
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HERE our ſecular GENTLEMAN, 
who in the latter end of his Diſcourſe had 
already made ſeveral Motions and Geſtures 
which betoken'd a Retreat, made his 
final Bow in form, and quitted the Place 
and Company for that time; till (as he 
told his Auditors) he had another Oppor- 
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— — 


* Supra, pag. 89. 
3 tunity, 
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Miſc. g. tunity, and freſh Leiſure to hear, in his 
turn, whatever his Antagoniſis might anew 
| object to him, in a Manner more favour- 
able and moderate; or (if they ſo approv'd) 
in the ſame Temper, and with the ſame 


Zeal as they had done before. 


TREATISE 


1 


TREAT ISE VII. 


1 


A Nor ION of the Hiſtorical 
Draught or Tablature 


* 


. a 
Judgment of Hercules, 
According to PRoD1 es, Lib. II. Xen. de Mem. Soc. 


Vith a Letter concerning DE SI GN. 


—— 


— Potiores 
HERCUL1S ærumnas credat, ſævoſque Labores, 
Et Venere, & cœnis, & pluma SARDANAPALI. 
| Fuv. Sat. 10. 
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Judgment of Hercules. 
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INTRODUCTION 


( +] EFORE ve enter on the 
Examination of our Hiſtori- 
cal Sketch, it may be proper 
| to remark, that by the word 
Tablature (for which we have yet no name 
in Engliſb, beſides the general one of 
Picture) we denote, according to the ori- 
ginal word T ABU LA, a Work not only 
diſtinct from a mere Portraiture, but from 
all thoſe wilder ſorts of Painting which 
Vol. 3. 1 are 
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Ke 


which belong d to him. 


The JUDGMENT 
are in a manner abſolute, and indepen- 
dent; ſuch as the Paintings in Freſco upon 
the Walls, the Cielings, the Stair-Caſes, 
the Cupolo's, and other remarkable Places 
either of Churches or Palaces. 

(2.) AccoRDINGLY we are to un- 
derſtand, that it is not merely the Shape 
or Dimenſion of a Cloth, or Board, which 
denominates the Piece, or Tablature ; ſince 
a Work of this kind may be compos'd of 
any colour'd Subſtance, as it may of any 
Form ; whether ſquare, oval, or round. 
But tis then that in Painting we may give 
to any particular Work the name of T abla- 
ture, when the Work is in reality © a Single 
Piece, comprehended in one Yew, and 
form'd according to one ſingle Intelli- 

gence, Meaning, or Deſign ; which con- 
* ſtitutes a real WHhoLE, by a mutual and 
neceſſary Relation of its Parts, the ſame 
as of the Members in a natural Body.” 
So that one may ſay of a Picture compos d 
of any number of Figures differently 
rang'd, and without any regard to this 


Correſpondency or Union deſcrib'd, That 
it is no more a real Piece or Tablature, 


than a Picture wou'd be a Man's Picture, 


or proper Portraiture, which repreſented 


on the ſame Cloth, in different places, the 
Legs, Arms, Noſe, and Eyes of ſuch a 
Perſon, without adjuſting them according 
to the true Proportion, Air, and Character 


(3. Tas 


of HERCULES. 


(3.) Trrs Regulation has place even 


in the inferiour degrees of Painting; ſince 
the mere Flower-Painter is, we ſee, oblig'd 
to ſtudy the Form of Fęſtons, and to make 
uſe of a peculiar Order, or Architecture 
of Vaſes, Fars, Canniſters, Pedeſtals, and 


other Inventions, which ſerve as Machines, 


to frame a certain proportionate Aſſem- 
blage, or united Maſs ; according to the 
Rules of Perſpective ; and with regard as 
well to the different ſhapes and ſizes of 
his ſeveral Flowers, as to the harmony of 
Colours reſulting from the whole : this be- 
ing the only thing capable of rendring his 
Work worthy the name of a Compoſition or 
real Piece. © | 


- (4-) So much the more, therefore, is 

this Regulation applicable to Hiftory-Paint- 
ing, where not only Men, but Manners, 
and human Paſſions are repreſented. Here 
the Unity of Defign muſt with more parti- 
cular exactneſs be preſerv'd, according to 
the juſt Rules of Poetick Art; that in the 
Repreſentation of any Event, or remark- 
able Fact, the Probability, or ſeeming Truth 


(which is the real Truth of Art) may with 


the higheſt advantage be ſupported and 
advanc'd : as we ſhall better underſtand 
In the Argument which follows on the 
hiſtorical Tablature of The . Fudgment of 
HercuLEs; who being young, and re- 
| Z 3 tir'd 
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350 The JUDGMENT 
Ch. 1. tir'd to a ſolitary place, in order to deli. 
berate on the Choice he was to make of 
the different ways of Life, was accoſted 
(as oür Hiſtorian relates) by the two God- 
deſſes, VIRTUE and PLEASURE. Tis in 
the iſſue of the Controverſy between theſe 
Two, that the Character of HERCULES 
depends. So that we may naturally give 
to this Piece and Hiſtory, as well the Title 
of The Education, as the Choice or Judgment 
of HERCULES. x | 


oo = 


Of the general Conſtitution or Ordon- 
nance of the Tablature. 


4 = I'S Fable or Hiſtory may be 
variouſly repreſented, according 
to the Order of Time : 
Either in the inſtant when the two God- 
deſſes (ViRTuE and PLEASURE) accoſt 
JJ 
Or when they are enter'd on their Dil- 
pute 3 | | 
Or when their Diſpute is already far ad- 


vanc'd, and VIRTUE ſeems to gain her 
_ Cauſe. 


(2.) AccoRDING to the ff} Notion, 
HERCULES muſt of neceſſity ſeem ” 
| priz 
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of HERCULES. 
priz d on the firſt appearance of ſuch mi- Ch. x. 


raculous Forms. 
plates; but is not yet ingag'd or inte- 
reſted. According to the ſecond Notion, 
he is intereſted, divided, and in doubt. Ac- 
cording to the third, he is wrought, agi- 
cated, and torn by contrary Paſſions. "Tis the 
laſt Effort of the vitious-one, ſtriving for 

ſſeſſion over him. He agonizes, and 
with all his Strength of Reaſon endeayours 


to overcome himſelf : | 


Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat. 


(3.) OF theſe different Periods of Time, 
the latter has been choſen ; as being the 
only one of rhe three, which can well ſerve 
to expreſs the Grand Event, or conſequent 


Reſolution of HERCULES, and the Choice 
he actually made of a Life full of Toil 


and Hardſhip, under the Conduct of 


VI RTV E, for the deliverance of Mankind 


from Tyranny and Oppreſſion. And tis 


to ſuch à Piece, or Tablature, as repreſents 
this Iſſue of the Ballance, in our pondering 


Hero, that we may juſtly give the Title, of 
the Deciſion or Judgment of HERCULES, 


(4.) Tux fame Hiſtory may be repre» 


ſented yet according to a fourth Date or 
Period : as at the time when HERCULES 
is intirely won by Virtue. But then the 


iigns of this reſolute Determination reign- 


2 4 ing 
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The JUDGMENT 
ing abſolutely in the Attitude, and Air of 


our young Hero ; there wou'd be no room 


left to repreſent his Agony, or inward 


Conflict, which indeed makes the princi- 
pal Action here; as it wou'd do in a Poem, 


were this Subject to be treated by a good 
Poet. Nor wou'd there be any more room 


left in this caſe, either for the perſuaſive 
Rhetorick of VIRTUE (who mult have 
already ended her Diſcourſe) or for the in- 
ſinuating Addreſs of PLEASURE, who 
having loſt her Cauſe, muſt neceſſarily ap- 
pear diſpleas d, or out of humour: a Cir- 


cumſtance which wou'd no way ſute her 
Character. pes 


(F.) IN the original Story or Fable of 
this Adventure of our young HERCULES, 
tis particularly noted, that PLEASURE 
advancing baſtily before VI RT UE, began 
her Plea, and was heard with prevention; 


as being firſt in turn. And as this Fable 


is wholly Philoſophical and Moral, this 
Circumſtance in particular is to be con- 


ſider'd as eſſential. 


(6.) IN this zhird Period therefore of 
our Hiſtory (dividing it, as we have done, 
into four ſucceſſive Dates or Points of 
Time) HERcULEs being Auditor, and 
attentive, ſpeaks not. PLEASURE has 
ſpoken. ViRTUE is ſtill ſpeaking. She 


is about the middle, or towards the end of 


her 


of HERCULES. 


Voice and ſtrongeſt Action are employ'd. 


(„) 'T'1s evident, that every Maſter in 
Painting, when he has made choice of the 
| determinate Date or Point of Time, ac- 
cording to which he wou'd repreſent his 
| Hiſtory, is afterwards debar'd the taking 
| advantage. from any other Action than what 
is immediately preſent, and belonging to 
| that ſingle Inſtant he deſcribes. For if he 
| paſſes the preſent only for a moment, he 
may as well paſs it for many years. And 
| by this reckoning he may with as good 
right repeat the ſame Figure ſeveral times 
| over, and in one and the ſame Picture re- 
| preſent HERCULES in his Cradle, ſtrug- 
ging with the Serpents; and the ſame 
HERCULES of full Age, fighting with 
the Hydra, with Anteus, and with Cerbe- 
: which wou'd prove a mere confus'd 
Heap, or Knot of Pieces, and not a ſingle 


kind, 


| (8.) IT may however be allowable, on 
ſome occaſions, to make uſe of certain 
Enigmatical or Emblematical Deviſes, to re- 
preſent a future Time: as when HE RA c u- 
Ls, yet a mere Boy, is ſeen holding a 
mall Club, or wearing the Skin of a 
young Lion, For ſo we often find him in 
3 | the 


her Diſcourſe ; in the place where, accord- Ch. 1. 
ing to juſt Rhetorick, the higheſt Tone of WW 


tire Piece, or Tablature, of the Hiſtorical 
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354 The JUDGMENT 
Ch. 1. the beſt Antiques, And tho Hiſtory had 
never related of HER cuLEs, that being 

yet very young, he kill'd a Lion with his 
own hand ; this Repreſentation of him 
| VWou'd nevertheleſs be intirely conformable 
= to Poetick Truth ; which not only admits, 
but neceſſarily preſuppoſes Prophecy or Pra- 
noſtication, with regard to the Actions and 
Lives of Heroes and Great Men. Beſides 
that as to our Subject, in particular, the 
natural Genius of HER CULESõ, even in 
his tendereſt Youth, might alone anſwer 
for his handling ſuch Arms as theſe, and 
bearing, as it were in play, theſe carly 

tokens of the future Hero. 


— LI 


(9.) To preſerve therefore a juſt Con- 
formity with Hiftorical Truth, and with the 
Unity of Time and Action, there remains 
no other way by which we can poſlibly 
give a hint of any thing future, or call to 
mind any thing paſt, than by ſetting in view | 
ſuch Paſſages or Events as have actual) 
ſubſiſted, or according to Nature might well 

ſubſiſt, or happen together in one and the 
ſame inſtant, And this is what we may 


properly call The Rule of Conſiſtency. 


(10.) How is it therefore poſſible (ſa: 
one) to expreſs a Change of Paſſion in aty 
Subject, ſince this Change is made by Sue 
ceſſion; and that in this caſe the Paſiton | 

Which is underſtood as preſent, will re. 


qulte | 


of HERCULES. 355 
| quire a Diſpoſition of Body and Features Ch. 1. 
7 wholly different from the Paſſion which is Www 
$ over, and paſt? To this we anſwer, That 
1 notwithſtanding the Aſcendency or Reign 
0 of the principal and immediate Paſſion, the 
, Artiſt has power to leave {till in his Subject 
the Tracks or Footſteps of its Predeceſſor: 
ſo as to let / us behold not only a riſing Paſ- 
fion together with a declining one; bur, 
what is more, a ſtrong and determinate 
Paſſion, with its contrary already diſcharg'd 
and baniſh'd. As for inſtance, when the 
plain Tracks of Tears new fallen, with 
other freſh tokens of Mourning and De- 
jection, remain ſtill in a Perſon newly 
tranſported with Joy at the ſight of a Re- 
lation or Friend, who the moment before 
had been lamented as one deceas'd or loſt. 
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(II.) AGAIN, by the ſame means which 
are employ'd to call to mind the Paſt, we 
may anticipate the Future : as wou'd be 
ſeen in the caſe of an able Painter, who 
ſhou'd undertake to paint this Hiſtory of 
HzRcULES according to the third Date 
or Period of Time propos'd for our hiſto- 
rical Tablature. For in this momentary 
Turn of Action, HERCULES remaining 
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5 full in a ſituation expreſſive of Suſpence 
of and Doubt, wou'd diſcover nevertheleſs 
63 that the Strength of this inward Conflict 
wy was over, and that Victory began now to 
"4 declare her-ſelf in favour of Firtue. This 


Tranſition, 
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The JUDGMENT 


Ch. 1. Tranſition, which ſeems at firſt fo myſte. 
rious a Performance, will be eaſily com- 


prehended, if one conſiders, That the 
Body, which moves much ſlower than the 
Mind, is eaſily out- ſtrip'd by this latter; 
and that the Mind on a ſudden turning it- 
ſelf ſome new way, the nearer ſituated and 
more ſprightly parts of the Body (ſuch as 
the Eyes and Muſcles about the Mouth 
and Forehead) taking the alarm, and moving 
in an inſtant, may leave the heavier and 
more diſtant parts to adjuſt themſelves, 


and change their Attitude ſome moments 
after. 


(12.) Ta1s different Operation may be 


diſtinguiſh'd by the names of Anticipatim 


and Repeal. 


(13.) IF by any other method an Artiſt 
ſhou'd pretend to introduce into this Piece 
any portion of Time future or paſt, he 


muſt either fin directly againſt the Law 


of Truth and: Credibility, in repreſenting 
things contrary and incompatible ; or 
againſt that Law of Unity and Simplicity of 


HDeſan, which conſtitutes the very Being of 


his Work. This particularly ſhews it-ſelf 
in a Picture, when one is neceſſarily left 
in doubt, and unable to determine readily, 


Which of the diſtinct ſucceſſive parts of 


the Hiſtory or Action is that very-ore repre- 


{ſented in the Deſign, For even here P 
| | Cale 
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caſe is the ſame as in the other Circumſtances Ch. 1. 
of Poetry and Painting: © That what is 
« principal or chief, ſhou'd immediately 

« ſhew it-ſelf, without leaving the Mind 

jn any Uncertainty.” | 


(14.) ACcoRDING to this Rule of 
the Unity of Time, if one ſhou'd aſk an 
Artiſt, who had painted this Hiſtory of 
The Judgment of HERCULES, * Which 
« of theſe four Periods or Dates of Time 
« above propos'd he intended in his Picture 
«* to repreſent ;” and it ſhou'd happen 
that he - cou'd not readily anſwer, *"T'was 
this, or that : It wou'd appear plainly he 
had never form'd a real Notion of his 
Workmanſhip, or of the Hiſtory he in- 
tended to repreſent. So that when he had 
executed even to a Miracle all thoſe other 
Beautys requiſite in @ Pzece, and had fail'd 
in this fingle one, he wou'd from hence 
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If the ſame Queſtion concerning the inſantanccus Action, 
or preſent Moment of Time, were apply'd to many famous 
hiſtorical Paintings much admir'd in the World, they 
wou'd be found very defective: as we may learn by the In- 
ſtance of that ſingle Subject of Ac TEON, one of the com- 
moneſt in Painting. Hardly is there any where ſeen a Deſign 
of this poetical Hiſtory, without a ridiculous Anticipation 
of the Metamorphoſis, The Horns of AcTEoN, which 
are the Effect of a Charm, ſhou'd naturally wait the execution 
of that Act in which the Charm conſiſts. Till the Goddeſs 
therefore has thrown her Caſt, the Hero's Perſon ſuffers not 
any Change. Even while the Water flies, his Forehead is ſtill 
found. But in the uſual Deſign we ſee it otherwiſe. The 
Horns are already fprouted, if not full grown: and the God- 

des is ſeen watering the Sprouts, * ; 
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The JUDGMENT 


Ch. 2. alone be prov'd to be in truth no Hiſtory. 
Painter, or Artiſt in the kind, who under. 


ſtood: not ſo much as how to form the req! 
Deſign of a Hiſtorical Piece. 


CHAP, n 
Of the Firſt or Principal Figure, 


(I.) O apply therefore what has been 
ſaid above to our immediate De- 

ſign or Tablature in hand; we may obſerve, | 
in the firſt place, with regard to HER cl I 
(the fr/# or principal Figure of our Piece) 
that being plac'd in the middle, between 
the two Goddeſſes, he ſhou'd by a ſkilful 
Maſter be ſo drawn, as even ſetting aſide 
the Air and Features of the Face, it 
ſhou'd appear by the very Turn, or Poſ- 
tion of the Body alone, that this young 
Hero had not wholly quitted the ballancing | 
or pondering part. For in the manner of 
his turn towards the worthier of thele 
Goddeſſes, he ſhou'd by no means appear ſo 
averſe or ſeparate from the other, as not to 
. ſuffer it to be conceiv'd of him, that he had 
ever any inclination for her, or had ever 
hearken'd to her Voice. On the contrary, 
there ought, to be ſome hopes yet remain- 
ing for this latter Goddeſs PLEASURE 


and ſome regret apparent in HERCULES 
5 = Otherwik 
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„ Otherwiſe we ſhou'd paſs immediately Ch. 2. 


r= | from the third to the fourth Period: or at WWW 
al | aſt confound one with the other. - 


(2.) HERCULES in this Agony de- 

5 {crib'd, may appear either fitting, or ſtand-· 
ing: tho it be more according to probabi- 
liry for him to appear ſtanding ; in regard 
to the preſence of the two Goddeſſes, and 
| by reaſon the caſe is far from being the 
fame here as in The Judgment of PARIS; 
where the intereſted Goddeſſes plead their 
Cauſe before their Judg. Here the Intereſt 
of HERCULES himſelf is at ſtake. Tis 
bis own Cauſe which is trying. He is in 
this reſpect not ſo much the Fudg, as he is 
in reality the Party judg'd. | 
(3-) Tye ſuperiour and commanding, 
Paſſion of HERCULES may be expreſs'd 
either by 4 ſtrong Admiration, or by an 

Admiration which holds chiefly of Love. 
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wm Ingenti perculſus amore. 


(4.) Ir the latter be us'd, then the re- 
luctant Paſſion, which is not yet wholl 
overcome, may ſhew it-ſelf in Pity and 
Tenderneſs, moy'd in our Hero by the 
thought of thoſe Pleaſures and Companions 
of his Youth, which he is going for ever 
to abandon. And in this ſenſe HERcULEs 
may look either on the one or the —_— 

0 


| ferent Attitudes.may be apply'd the fame 


The JUDGMENT 


Ch. 2. of the Goddeſſes, with this difference; 
that if he looks on Pleaſure, it ſhoud 


be faintly, and as turning his Eyes back 
with pity ; having ſtill his Action and 
Geſture turn'd the other way toward 


Virtue. If, on the contrary, he looks on 


Virtue; it ought to be earneſtly and with 


extreme attention, having ſome part of the 


Action of his Body inclining till towards 
Pleaſure, and diſcovering hy certain Fen- 
tures of Concern and Pity, intermix'd with 


the commanding or conquering Paſſion, 
that the Decifion he is about to make in 


favour of Virtue, coſts him not a little, 


(5.) Ir it be thought fit rather to make 
uſe of Admiration, merely to expreſs the 
commanding Paſſion of HERCULES: then 
the reluctant-one may diſcover it-ſelf ina 


kind of Horrour, at the thought of the 


Toil and Labour, to be ſuſtain'd in the 
rough rocky way apparent on the fide af 
VIRTUE 


(6.) AGAIN, HERCULES may be 
repreſented as looking neither towards 
VIRTUE nor PLEASURE, but as tu: 
ing his. Eyes either towards the mobi 
tainous rocky way pointed out to him br 
VIR TVE, or towards the flowry way af 
the Vale and Meadows, recommended t 
him by PLEASURE. And to theſe dit 
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Rules for the Expreflion of the Turn or Ch. 2. 
Ballance of Fudgment in our penſive Hero, WW 


J WHATEVER may be the manner 
choſen for the deſigning of this Figure of 
HERCULES, according to that part of 
the Hiſtory in which we have taken him ; 
tis certain he ſhou'd be ſo drawn, as neither 
by the opening of his mouth, or by any 
other ſign, to leave it in the leaſt dubious 
whether he is ſpeaking or ſilent. For 'tis 
abſolutely requiſite that Silence ſhou'd be 

diſtinctly characteriz d in HERcuLEs, 
not only as the natural effect of his ſtrict 
Attention, and the little leiſure he has from 
what paſſes at this time within his breaſt; 
but in order withal to give that appearance 
of Majeſty and Superiority becoming the 
Perſon and Character of pleading VIR Tue; 
who by her Eloquence and other Charms 
has &er this made her-ſelf miſtreſs of the 
Heart of our enamour'd Hero: 


* Pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 


This Image of he Sublime in the Diſcourſe 
and Manner of VIRTU RE, wou'd be ut- 
terly loſt, if in the inſtant that ſhe em- 
ploy'd the greateſt Force of Action, ſhe 
ſhou'd appear to be interrupted by the ill- 
tim d Speech, Reply, or Utterance of her 
Auditor. Such a Deſign or Repreſentation 
as this, wou'd prove contrary to Order, 


n— 


* Virg. En. Lib, 4. ver. 79. | 


= 
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Ch. 3. contrary to the Hiſtory, and to the Decoryy, 

or Decency of Manners. Nor can one well 
avoid taking notice here, of that general 
Abſurdity committed by many of the 
eſteem'd great Maſters in Painting ; who in 
one and the ſame Company, or Aſſembly 
of Perſons jointly employ'd, and united 
according to the Hiſtory, in one fingle or 
common Action, repreſent to us not only 
to or three, but ſeveral, and ſometimes all 
ſpeaking at once, Which muſt naturally 
have the ſame effect on the Eye, as ſuch x 
Converſation wou'd have upon the Ear, 
were we 1n reality. to hear it. | 


yr | — 


DUH . 
Of the Second Figure. 


(I.) FT E R what has been ſaid on 
the Subject of HERCULES i 
appears plainly what the Attitude muſt be 

of our ſecond Figure, VIX TE; who, as 


| 

we have taken her in this particular Period 

of our Hiſtory, muſt of neceſſity be /peat- | 

ing with all the Force of Action, ſuch 2 c 

wou'd appear in an excellent Orator, when ] 

Sz at the height, and in the moſt affecting b 
part of his Diſcourſe. i fl 

| 2 | 2 

(2.) SHE ought therefore to be drawn tr 

landing; ſince tis contrary to all probable - 


 Appearanc, 
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Appearance, and even to Nature it-ſelf, Ch. 3. 
that in the very Heat and higheſt Tranſport WWW 


1 
it 


of Speech, the Speaker ſhou'd be ſeen 
fitting, or in any Poſture which might 


expreſs Repoſe. 


(3) SHE may be habrted either as an 
AMAZON, With the Helmet, Lance, and 
in the Robe or Veſt of PALLAs; or as 
any other of the Virtues, Goddeſſes, or 
Heroines, with the plain original Crown, 
without Rays, according to genuine An- 


_—_ Our Hiſtory makes no mention 


of a Helmer, or any other Armour of 
VIRTUE. It gives us only to underſtand 
that ſhe was dreſs'd neither negligently, nor 
with much ſtudy or ornament. If we fol- 
low this latter method, we need give her 
only in her hand the Imperial or * Magi- 
ſerial Sword; which is her true character- 
iſtick Mark, and wou'd ſufficiently diſtin- 
euiſh her, without the Helmet, Lance, or 


be other military Habir. And in this manner 
＋ the oppoſition between her- ſelf and her 
100 Rival wou' d be ſtill more beautiful and regu- 
al. lar. But this Beauty, ſays one, wou'd 


1 0 
hen 
ting 


ran 
bable 
anc, 


Abe diſcoverable only by the Learned.” — 
Perhaps ſo. But then again there wou'd 
be no loſs for others: ſince no-one wou'd 
find this Piece the leſs intelligible on the 
account of this Regulation. On the con- 
trary, one who chanc'd to know little of 


———— rs, 


* 


Parazonium. 


A 2 Antiquity 
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Ch. 3. Antiquity in general, or of this Hiſtory 
in particular, wou'd be {till further to ſeek, 

if upon ſeeing an armed Woman in the 
Piece, he ſhou'd repreſent to himſelf either 
a PALLAS, a BELLONA, or any other 
warlike Form, or Deity of the female kind, 


(4.) As for the Shape, Countenance, or BY 
Perſon of VIRTVE ; that which is uſually 1 
given to PALL AS may fitly ſerve as a Mo- 
del for this Dame; as on the other ſide, 
that which is given to V EN Us may ſerve 
in the ſame manner for her Rival. The 
Hiſtorian whom we follow, repreſents 

 ViRTUE to us as a Lady of a goodly 
Form, tall and majeſtick. And by what 
he relates of her, he gives us ſufficiently to 
underſtand, that tho ſhe was neither lean, 
nor of a tann'd Complexion, ſhe muſt have 
diſcover'd however, by the Subſtance and 
Colour of her Fleſh, that ſhe was ſufficiently 
accuſtom'd t6. exerciſe. PLEASURE, on 

the other hand, by an exact Oppoſition, is 
repreſented in better caſe, and of a Soft- 
neſs of Complexion; which ſpeaks her 
Manners, and gives her a middle Character 
between the Perſon of a VENus, and that 
of a BACCHINAL Nymph. 


1 
1 2 


(F.) As for the Po/ition, or Attitude of 
VirTUE; tho in a hiſtorical Piece, ſuch 
as ours 1s deſign'd, twou'd on no account 
be proper to have immediate recourſe 

tne 
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the way of Emblem ; one might, on this Ch. 3. 
occaſion, endeavour nevertheleſs by ſome WWw 


artifice, to give our Figure, as much as 


poſſible, the reſemblance of the ſame God- 
deſs, as ſhe is ſeen on Medals, and other 
antient Emblematick Pieces of like nature. 
In this view, ſhe ſhou'd be ſo defign'd, as 
to ſtand firm with her full poiſe upon one 


foot, having the other a little advanc'd, 


and rais'd on a broken piece of ground or 


rock, inſtead of the Helmet or little Globe 


on which we ſee her uſually ſetting her 


foot, as triumphant, in thoſe Pieces of the 


emblematick kind. A particular advantage 


of this Attitude, ſo judiciouſly aſſign'd to 
VIRTUE by antient Maſters, is, that it 


Fc as well her aſpiring Effort, or 
{cent towards the Stars and Heaven, as 
her Victory and Superiority over Fortune 
and the World. For fo the Poets have, of 
old, deſcrib'd her ; | ; 


— * Negata tentat iter via. 
+ Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduæ. 


And in our Piece particularly; where the 
arduous and rocky way of VIRTUE requires 
to be empharically repreſented ; the aſcend- 
ing Poſture of this Figure, with one Foot 
advanc'd, in a ſort of climbing Action, over 
the rough and thorny Ground, muſt of 


— 


* * 


* Horat. Lib. 3. Od. 2. 
F Idem ibid. Od. 24. 
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Ch. 3. neceſſity, if well executed, create a due 
WY V effect, and add to the Sublime of this 


* antient Poeticł Work. 


(6.) As for the Hands or Arms, which 
in real Oratory, and during the ſtrength of 
Elocution, muſt of neceſſity be active; 
tis plain in reſpect of our Goddeſs, that the 
Arm in particular which ſhe has free to her- 
ſelf, and is neither encumber'd with Lance 
or Sword, ſhou'd be employ'd another 
way, and come in, to ſecond the Diſcourſe, 
and accompany it, with a juſt Emphaſis 
and Action. Accordingly, Vir Tus wou'd 
then be ſeen with this Hand, turn'd either 
upwards to the rocky Way mark'd out by 
her with approbation; or to the Sky, or 
Stars, in the ſame ſublime ſenſe ; or down- 
wards to the flowry Way and Vale, as in a 
deteſting manner, and with abhorrence of 


what paſles there; or laſt of all (in a diſ- 


dainful ſenſe, and with the fame appearance 


of Deteſtation) againſt PLEASVL RE her- 


ſelf. Each Manner wou'd have its peculiar 


Y - 
| — 


Ai antient as the Poet Hzs10D : which g—_ by 
the follewing Verſes, cited by our Hiſtorian, as the Tou 
er firſt Draught of this HER CUL EAN Tablature. 
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| advantage, 


naation, 


ef RERCULES _ bb 
advantage. And the beſt Profit ſhou'd be Ch. 3. 
made of this Arm and Hand at liberty, to WV 
expreſs either the Diſapprobation or the Ap- 

plauſe propos d. It might prove, however, 

a conſiderable advantage to our Figure of 

VIX TE, if holding the Lance, or Impe- 

rial Sword, lightly, with one of her Hands 
ſtretch d downwards, ſhe cou'd, by that 

very Hand and Action, be made to expreſs 

the latter meaning; nor for that pur- 


5 ſome of the lower Fingers of this 


and, in a refuſing or repelling manner; 
whilſt with the a Arm and Hand at 
liberty, ſhe ſhou'd expreſs as well the former 
meaning, and point out to HERcULEs the 
way which leads to Honour, and the juſt 


Glory of heroick Actions, 


(J.) FRoM all theſe Circumſtances of 
Hiſtory, and Action, accompanying this 
important Figure, the difficulty of the De- 
ſign will ſufficiently appear, to thoſe who 
carry their Judgment beyond the mere Form, 
and are able to conſider the Character of 
the Paſſion to which it is ſubjected. For 
where a real Character is mark'd, and the 
inward Form peculiarly deſcrib' d, tis neceſ- 

ſary the outward ſhou'd give place. Who- 
ever ſhou'd expect to 4 our Figure of 
VIRTUE, in the exact Mein of a fineT alker, 
curious in her Choice of Action, and form- 
ing it according to the uſual Decorum, and 
regular Movement of one of the fair Ladys 

| Aa 4 | of 
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Ch. 3. 
3 of the Thought and Genius of this Piece. 


The JUDGMENT 
of our Age, wou'd certainly be far wide 


Such ſtudy'd Action and artificial Geſture 
may be allow'd to the Actors and Actrices 
of the Stage. But the good Painter muſt 
come a little nearer to T RUTH, and take 
care that his Action be not Zheatrical, or at 
ſecond hand; but original, and drawn from 


NATURE her- ſelf. Now altho in the 
ordinary Tenour of Diſcourſe, the Action 


of the Party might be allow'd to appear fo 
far govern'd and compos'd by Art, as to re- 


rain that regular Contraſte and nice Ballance 


of Movement which Painters are apt to ad- 


mire as the chief Grace of Figures; yet in 


this particular caſe, where the natural 
Eagerneſs of Debate, ſupported by a thorow 
Antipathy and Animoſity, is join'd to a 
ſort of enthuſiaſtick Agitation incident to 
our prophetick Dame, there can be little of 
that faſhionable Mein, or genteel Air ad- 
mitted. The Painter who, in ſuch a Piece 
as we deſcribe, is bound to preſerve the 
heroick Stile, will doubtleſs beware of re- 
preſenting his Heroine as a mere Scold. 
Yet this is certain ; That it were better for 
him to expoſe himſelf to the Meanneſs of 
ſuch a Fancy, and paint his Lady in a high 


Rant, according to the common-Weaknels 


of the Sex, than toengage in the Embeliſh- 
ment of the mere Form; and . 
the Character of Severity and Repriman 
belonging to the illuſtrious Rival, * 
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her to us a fair ſpecious Perſonage, free of Ch. 4. 
©W Emotion, and without the leaſt Bent or Www 
3 Movement which ſhould expreſs the real 
3 Pathetick of the kind. | 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Third Figure. 


(1)\F YONCERNING PLEASURE 

| there needs little to be ſaid, after 
what has been already remark'd in relation 
to the two preceding Figures. The Truth 
of Appearance, that of Hiſtory, and even the 
Decorum it-ſelf (according to what has been 
explain'd above) require evidently that in 
this Period or Inſtant deſcrib'd, PLEASURE 
ſhou'd be found filent. She can have no 
other Language allow'd her than that 
merely of the Eyes. And 'twou'd be a 
happy Management for her in the Deſign, 
if in turning her Eyes to meet thoſe of 
HERCULES, ſhe ſhou'd find his Head and 
Face already turn'd ſo much on the con- 
trary ſide, as to ſhew it impoſſible for her 
as yet to diſcover the growing Paſſion of 
this Hero in favour of her Rival. By this 
means ſhe might ſtill with good right re- 
tain her fond Airs of Dalliance and Court- 
ſhip; as having yer diſcover'd no reaſon 
ſhe has to be diſſatisfy'd. | 7 

(2.) SHE 
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Ch. 4. 
AA 
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(2.) SHE may be drawn either Handing, 


leaning, ſitting, or lying; without a Crown, 


or crown'd either with Roſes, or with 


Myrtle; according to the Painter's Fancy, 


And fince in this third Figure the Painter 


has ſo great a liberty left him, he may make 


good advantage of it for the other 7wo ; to 
which his latter may be ſubjected, as the 
laſt in order, and of leaſt conſequence, 


(3.) Tar which makes the greateſt 
difficulty in the Diſpoſition or Ordonnance 
of this Figure PLEASURE, is, that not- 
withſtanding the ſupine Air and Character 
of Eaſe and Indolence, which ſhou'd be 
prog her, ſhe muſt retain ſtill ſo much 

ife and Action, as is ſufficient to expreſs 
her perſuaſive Effort, and Manner of Indi- 
cation towards her pages Paths; thoſe of 
the flowery kind, and Vale below, whither 
ſhe wou'd willingly guide our Hero's ſteps. 
Now ſhou'd this Efort be over-ſtrongly 
expreſs'd; not only the ſupine Character 
and Air of Indolence wou'd be loſt in 
this Figure of PLreAsVvRE; but, what is 
worſe, the Figure wou'd ſeem to ſpeak, or 
at leaſt appear ſo, as to create a double 
Meaning, or eguivocal Senſe in Painting: 
which wou'd deſtroy what we have eſta- 
bliſh'd as fundamental, concerning the ab- 
ſolute Reign of Silence thro-out the reſt 
of the Piece, in favour of VirTur, = 
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fole ſpeaking Party at this Inſtant, or third Ch. 4. 
Period of our Hiſtory. WW 


(4.) AccoRDING to a Computation, 
which in this way of Reaſoning might be 
made, of the whole Motion or Action to be 
given to our Figure of PLEASURE; ſhe 
ſhou'd ſcarce have one fifth reſerv'd for that 
which we may properly call active in her, 
and have already term'd her perſuaſive or 
indicative Effort. All beſides ſhou'd be em- 
ploy'd to expreſs (if one may fay ſo) her 
Inaftion, her Supineneſs, Effeminacy, and 


indulgent Eaſe. The Head and Body might 
 Intirely favour this latter Paſſion. One 


Hand might be abſolutely reſign'd to it; 
ſerving only to ſupport, with much ado, 
the lolling lazy Body. And if the other 


Hand be requir'd to expreſs ſome kind of 
| Geſture or Action towards the Road of 


Pleaſures recommended by this Dame ; the 


Geſture ought however to be flight and 


negligent, in the manner of one who has 
given over ſpeaking, and appears weary 
and ſpent. 


(5.) For the Shape, the Perſon, the 
Complexion, and what elſe may be further 
remark'd as to the Air and Manner of 
PLEASURE ; all this is naturally compre- 
hended in the Oppoſition, as above ſtated, 
between Her-/elf and VIRTUE. 


CHAP. 
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Ch. 5. 
R 


Dreſſes; tho it be certain the common 


neſs or Reſemblance one to another, as at 


Painting, produce a very untoward effect; 


the Painter makes no ſcruple to introduce 


The JUDGMENT 


— af 


CHAP.i V. ] 

Of the Ornaments of the Piece, and | 
chiefly of the Drapery, and Per. 
ſpectiue. 


(1. ) IS ſufficiently known, how great 

a liberty Painters are us'd to 
take, in the colouring of their Habits, and 
of other Draperys belonging to their hiſto- 
rical Pieces. If they are to paint a Romas 
People, they repreſent 'em in different 


People among 'em were habited very near 
alike, and much after the ſame colour. In 
like manner, the Egyptians, Jews, and other 
antient Nations, as we may well ſuppoſe, 
bore in this particular their reſpective Like. 


preſent the Spaniards, Italians, and everal 
other People of Europe. But ſuch a Re. 
ſemblance as this wou'd, in the way af 


as may eaſily be conceiv d. For this reaſon 


Philoſophers, and even Apoſtles, in various 
Colours, after a very extraordinary manner, 
Tis here that the biftorical Truth mul 
of neceſſity indeed give way to that which 
we call Poetical, as being govern'd not 
ſo much by Reality, as by Probability, 0 
| 1 plauſilk 
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plauſible Appearance. So that a Painter, Ch. 5. 
who uſes his Privilege or Prerogative in www 
this reſpect, ought however to do it cau- 

tiouſly, and with diſcretion. And when 

occaſion requires that he ſhou'd preſent us 

his Philoſophers or Apoſtles thus variouſly 
colour'd, he muſt take care at leaſt ſo to 

mortify his Colours, that theſe plain poor 


| Men may not appear, in his Piece, adorn'd 

ke ſo many Lords or Princes of the modern | [ Fa 
] Carb. | | F 
3 "= 
f (2.) Ir, on the other hand, the Painter 00 f 
it WH ſhou'd happen to take for his Subject ſome al | 
n WF folemn Entry or Triumph, where, accord- | 10 k | 
ar ing to the Truth of Fact, all manner of b | i 
In Magnificence had without doubt been i 1 0 
er actually diſplay'd, and all forts of bright e 
e, and dazling Colours heap'd together and 0 | 
e. advanc'd, in emulation, one againſt another; Wha | 
abe ought on this occaſion, in breach of 0 
ral WY the b//orical Truth, or Truth of Fact, to | Ri | 
Re. do his utmoſt to diminiſh and reduce the N 


of Wl cxceflive Gayety and Splendour of thoſe f 
Objects, which wou'd otherwiſe raiſe ſuch ö 
on BY a Confuſion, Oppugnancy, and Riot of 
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Juce Colours, as wou'd to any judicious Eye 
101 BY appear abſolutely intolerable. 

1ner, | | 1” 

mul (3.) IT becomes therefore an able Pain- 
2 ter in chis, as well as in the other parts of 


bis Workmanſhip, to have regard princi- 
% Pally, and above all, to the — or 
| | Or- 
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374 The JunDGMENT 
Ch. 5. Correſpondency of things. And to that t 
end tis neceſſary he ſhou'd form in his 0 

Mind a certain Note or Character of Unity, I 
which being happily taken, wou'd out 

of the many Colours of his Piece, produce | 
(if one may ſay ſo) à particular diftinf c 
Species of an original kind: like thoſe Com- in 


poſitions in Muſick, where among the dif. is 
ferent Airs (ſuch as Sonatas, Entrys, or gl 

Sarabands) there are different and diſtinct al 

Species; of which we may ſay in parti L 

cular, as to each, That it has its own an 

proper Character or Genius, peculiar to pr 
« wie, pr 

: ne 


(4) Tnus the Harmony of Painting . the 
requires, That in whatever Key the Mc 
% Painter begins his Piece, he ſhou'd be ML 
« ſure to finiſh it in the ſame.” 


(F.) Tais Regulation turns on the WF t 
principal Figure, or on the two or thre: Pai 
which are eminent, in a Tablature com- 
pos'd of many. For if the Painter ww the 

$ 0 


to give a certain Height or Richnels f © | 
Colouring to his principal Figure; the rl = 
alte 


muſt in proportion neceſſarily partake thi 
Genius. But if, on the contrary, tj 5% 
Painter ſhou'd have chanc'd to give a ſoltt 
Air, with more Gentleneſs and Simplicity 
of colouring, to his principal Figure; tt 
reſt muſt bear a Character proportionabl, 
and appear in an extraordinary Sy Tra 
| | tht 
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that one and the ſame Spirit may, with- Ch. 5. 


out conteſt, reign thro the whole of his WWW 
Deſign. | 


(6.) Our Hiſtorical Draught of HR R- 
cULES will afford us a very clear example 
in the caſe. For conſidering that the Hero 
is to appear on this occaſion retir'd and 
gloomy ; being withal in a manner naked, 
and without any other Covering than a 

| Lion's Skin, which is it-ſelf of a yellow 
| and duſky colour ; it wou'd be really im- 
practicable for a Painter to repreſent this 
principal Figure in any extraordinary bright- 
neſs or luſter. From whence it follows, 
that in the other inferiour Figures or ſub- 
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b ordinate parts of the Work, the Painter : 
* muſt neceſſarily make uſe of ſuch ſtill quiet 
Colours, as may give to the whole Piece 
a Character of Solemnity and Simplicity, 
he agreeable with it- ſelf. Now ſhou'd our 
r FTainter honeſtly go about to follow his 
w Hliſtorian, according to the literal Senſe of 
en the Hiſtory, which repreſents VIERTE 
edo us in a reſplendent Robe of the pureſt 
WW 1d moſt gloſſy White; tis evident he muſt 
hi after this manner deſtroy his Piece, The 
4 8 £294 Painter in this, as in all other occa- 


or tions of like nature, muſt do as the good 
ici Poet; who undertaking to treat ſome com- 
eee mon and known Subject, refuſes however 
"able to follow ſtrictly, like a mere Copyiſt or 
cin; Tranſlator, any preceding Poet or Hiſto- 
ta 1 1 


376 The JUDGMENT 
Ch. g. rian ; but ſo orders it, that his Work in 
ii.. ſelf becomes really new and original, 


* Publica materies privati juris erit, i 
Nec circa vilem _—_— moraberis orbem; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. 


(.J.) As for what relates to the Per. 
ſpeFive or Scene of our hiſtorical Piece, it 
ought ſo to preſent it-ſelf, as to make yy 
inſtantly conceive that 'tis in the Country, 
and in a place of Retirement, near ſome 
Wood or Foreſt, that this whole Action 
paſſes. For twou'd be impertinent to 
bring Architecture or Buildings of what. 

ever kind in view, as tokens of Company, 

| Diverſion, or Affairs, in a place purpoſely 
choſen to denote Solitude, Thoughtfulneſ, 
and premeditated Retreat. Beſides, that 
according to the Poets (our Guides and 
Maſters in this Art) neither the Goddeſſes 


T.. ED at 


nor other divine Forms of whatever kind, 7 
car'd ever to preſent themſelves to human fl 
Sight, elſewhere than in theſe deep Re- I 
ceſſes. And 'tis worth obſerving here, 
how particularly our philoſophical Hiſts A 
rian affects to ſpeak, by way of preven- 8 
tion, of the ſolitary place where HET = 
CULES was retir'd, and of his Thought- 8 
fulneſs preceding this Apparition: which 15 
from theſe Circumſtances may be conſtrul = 
X | 9 AC 

* Hor. de Art. Poet. v. 131, ſer 


- hence- 


of HERCULES. 
ſuch, a truly rational, and divine- one. 


(8.) As to the Fortreſs, Temple, or Palace 
of VIRTUE, ſituated on a Mountain, 
after the emblematical way; as we ſee re- 
preſented in ſome Pieces form'd upon this 
Subject; there is nothing of this kind ex- 
preſs d by our Hiſtorian. And ſhou'd this 
or any thing of a like nature preſent it-ſelf 


in our Deſign, it wou'd fill the Mind with 
foreign Fancys, and myſterious Views, no 
way agreeable to the Taſte and Genius of 
this Piece. Nor is there any thing, at 
the ſame time, on PLEASURE's fide, to an- 
ſwer, by way of oppaſition, to this Palace 


of VIRTUE; which, if expreſs d, wou'd 


on this account deſtroy the juſt Simplicity 


and Correſpondency of our Work. 


(9.) AN OTHER Reaſon againſt the 
Perſpective- part, the Architecture, or other 
ſtudy'd Ornaments of the Landſti p-kind, 
in this particular Piece of ours, is; That 
in reality there being no occaſion for theſe 
Appearances, they wou'd prove a mere In- 
cumbrance to the Eye, and wou'd of ne- 
ceſſity diſturb the Sight, by diverting it 
from that which is principal, the Hiſiory 
and Fact. Whatſoever appears in a hiſto- 
rical Deſign, which is not effential to the 
Action, ſerves only to confound the Repre- 


ſentation, and perplex the Mind: more 


. particu- 


hence-forward as a mere Dream; but as Ch. 5. 
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liuely wrought, 


The JUDGMENT 
Ch. 5. particularly, if 2 Epiſodick parts are ſo 


to vie with the princi- 
pal Subject, and contend for Precedency 
with the Figures and human Life. A juſt 
Deſign, or Tablature, ſhou'd, at firſt view, 
diſcover, What Nature it is deſign'd to imi- 
tate; what Liſe, whether of the higher or 
lower kind, it aims chiefly to repreſent, 
The Piece muſt by no means be equivocal 
or dubious; but muſt with eaſe diſtinguiſh 
it-ſelf, either as Hiſforical and moral, or as 
perſpective and merely natural. If it be 
the latter of theſe Beautys, which we de- 
ſire to ſee delineated according to its per- 
fection, then the former muſt give place. 
The Higher Life muſt be allay' d, and in a 
manner diſcountenanc'd and obſcur'd ; 
whilſt the /ower diſplays it-ſelf, and is ex- 
hibited as principal. Even that which ac- 
cording to a Term of Art we commonly 
call Still. Life, and is in reality of the laſt 
and loweſt degree of Painting, muſt have 
its Superiority and juſt Preference, in a 
Tablature of its own Species. Tis the ſame 
in Animal Pieces; where Beaſts, or Fowl 
are repreſented. In Landſeip, Inanimates 
are principal: "Tis the Earth, the Water, 
the Stones, and Rocks which live. All 
other Life becomes ſubordinate. Humanity, 
Senſe, Manners, muſt in this place yield, 
and become inferiour. Twou'd be a fault 
even to aim at the Expreſſion of any real 
Beauty in this kind, or go about to animate 
0 or 


ef HERCULES 379 
or heighten in any conſiderable degree the Ch. 5. 
accompanying Figures of Men, or Deitys WV 
which are accidentally introduc'd, as Ap- 
ndices, or Ornaments, in ſuch a Piece. 
But if, on the contrary, the human Species 
be that which firſt preſents it-ſelf in a 
Picture; if it be the intelligent Life, which 
is ſet to view; tis the other Species, the other 
Life, which muſt then ſurrender and be- %%% 
come ſubſervient. The merely natural muſt e 
pay homage to the Hiſtorical or moral. Every | 
Beauty, every Grace mult be ſacrific'd to 
the real BEAUTY of this firſt and higheſt 
Order. For nothing can be more deform'd 
than a Confuſion of many Beautys : And 
the Confuſion becomes inevitable, where 
the Subjection is not compleat. 


(10.) By the word Mo RAL is under- 
ſtood, in this place, all ſorts of judicious 
Repreſentations of the human Paſſions; as 
we ſee even in Battel- Pieces; excepting 
thoſe of diſtant Figures, and the diminutive 
kind; which may rather be conſider'd as 
a fort of Landſeip. In all other martial 
Pieces, we ſee expreſs' d in lively Action, 
the ſeveral degrees of Valour, Magnanimi- 
ty, Cowardice, Terrour, Anger, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Characters of Nations, 
and particular Men. Tis here that we 
may ſee Heroes and Chiefs (ſuch as the 
ALEXANDERS or CONSTANTINES) 
appear, even in the hotteſt of the Action, 
8 B b 2 . 
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380 The JUDGMENT 
Ch. 5. with a Tranquillity and Sedateneſs of Mind 
WV peculiar to themſelves: which is, indeed, 


in a direct and proper ſenſe, profoundly 
moral. | 


——-———=— 
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rently treated in a Poem, from what it is in 
Hiſtory, or in a Philoſophical Work; ſo muſt 
it, of right, in Painting be far differently 
treated, from what it naturally is, either in 
the Hiſtory, or Poem. For want of a right 
underſtanding of this Maxim, it often hap- 
pens that by endeavouring to render a Piece 

highly moral and ee it becomes tho- 
rowly ridiculous and impertinent. 
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(II.) BuT as the Moral part is diffe- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(12.) Fon the ordinary Works of 
SCULPTURE, ſuch as the Low-Reheves, 
and Ornaments of Columns and Edifices, 
great allowance is made. The very Rules 
of Perſpective are here wholly revers'd, as 
neceſſity requires, and are accommodated. 
to the Circumſtance and Genius of the 
Place or Building, according to a certain 
Oeconomy or Order of a particular and 

diſtinct kind; as will eaſily be obſerv'd 
by thoſe who have thorowly ſtudy'd the 
TRAJAN and ANT oNINU s-Pllars, and 
other Relieve-Works of the Antients. In 


— = _&.. 4 We Ve YT DI EP EE ITN 


the ſame manner, as to Pieces of ingrav'd 40 
al Work, Medals, or whatever ſhews 1t-ſelf ce 
11 in one Subſtance (as Braſs or Stone) or ne 


only by Shade and Light (as in ordinary cc 
a Drawings, 1 


of HERCULES. 381 
Drawings, or Stamps) much alſo is allow'd, Ch. 5. 
and many things admitted, of the fantaftich,' 
miraculous, or Hyperbolical kind, Tis here, 
that we have free ſcope withal for what- 
ever is learned, emblematical, or enigmaticł. 
But for the compleatly imitative and illu- 
ſive Art of PAINT ING, whoſe Character 
it is to employ in her Works the united 
Force of different Colours; and who, 
ſurpaſſing by ſo many Degrees, and in 
ſo many Privileges, all other human 
Fiction, or imitative Art, aſpires in a di- 
recter manner towards Deceit, and a Com- 
mand over our very Senſe; ſhe muſt of ne- 
ceſſity abandon whatever is over-/earned, 
humorous, or witty; to maintain her-ſelf 
in what is natural, credible, and winning 
of our Aſſent: that ſhe may thus acquit 
her-ſelf of what is her chief Province, 
the ſpecious Appearance of the Objects ſhe 
repreſents, Otherwiſe we ſhall naturally 
bring againſt her the juſt Criticiſm of 
HoRACE, on the ſcenical Repreſentation 
ſo nearly ally'd to her: 
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Vodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


(13,) Wx are therefore to conſider this 
as a ſurq Maxim or Obſervation in Painting, 
* That'a Hiſtorical and moral Piece muſt 
* of neceflity loſe much of its natural 
Simplicity and Grace, if any thing of 
* the emblematical or enigmatick kind be 
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The JUDGMENT 


Ch. 5. © viſibly and directly intermix'd.” As if 
A for inſtance, the Circle of the * Zodiack, 


with its twelve Signs were introduc'd, 
Now this being an Appearance which 
carrys not any manner of ſimilitude or 
colourable reſemblance to any thing extant 
in real Nature; it cannot poſſibly pretend 
to win the Senſe, or gain Belief, by the help 
of any Poetical Enthuſiaſm, religious Hiſtory, 
or Faith, For by means of theſe, indeed, 
we are eaſily induc'd to contemplate as 
Realitys thoſe divine Perſonages and mira- 


culous Forms, which the leading Painters, 


antient and modern, have ſpeciouſly de- 
ſign'd, according to the particular Doctrine 


or Theology of their ſeveral religious and 
national Beliefs. But for our Tablature in 
particular, it carrys nothing with it of the 


mere emblematical or enigmatick kind: ſince 
for what relates to the double Way of the 
Vale and Mountain, this may naturally and 
with colourable appearance be repreſented 
at the Mountain's foot. But if on the Sum- 
met or higheſt Point of it, we ſhou'd place 
the Fortreſs, or Palace of Virtue, riſing 
above the Clouds, this wou'd immediately 


give the enigmatical myſterious Air to 


— 


This is what RayHAEL himſelf has done, in his fa- 
mous Deſign of The Judgment of PARK IS. But this Piece 
having been never painted, but deſign'd only for M a Rc 
AnNToN1o's engraving, it comes not within our Cen- 


ſure ; as appears by what is faid in the Paragraph juſt pre- 
ceding. | | | 


our 
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our Picture, and of neceſſity deſtroy its per- Ch. 5. 
ſuaſive Simplicity, and natural Appearance. WWW 


(14.) In ſhort, we are to carry this 


Remembrance till along with us, That 
« the fewer the Objects are, beſides thoſe 


« which are abſolutely neceſſary in a Piece, 
« the eaſier it is for the Eye, by one ſimple 
« Act and in one View, to comprehend the 
« Sum or M pole. The multiplication of 
Subjects, tho ſubaltern, renders the Sub- 
ordination more difficult to execute in the 
Ordonnance or Compoſition of a Work. 
And if the Subordination be not perfect, the 
Order (which makes the Beauty) remains 
imperfect, Now the Subordination can 
never be perfect, except * When the 
« Ordonnance is ſuch, that the Eye not 
e only runs over with eaſe the ſeveral Parts 
of the Deſign, (reducing ſtill its View 
“ each moment on the principal Subject on 
« which all turns) but when the ſame Eye, 
without the leaſt detainment in any of 
4 the particular Parts, and reſting, as it 


cc 
of the Tablature, may ſee at once, in an 


cc 


* which is there exhibited to the Sight.” 


* This is what the Grecian Maſters ſo happily expreſs'd, by 
the ſingle word EVS“ See VOL. I. pag. 143, &c. 
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were, immovable in the middle, or center 


agreeable and perfect Correſpondency, all 
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Stile of Painting as ours, and to confound 


(1.) | HERE remains for us now to | 


and Perſpective; ſuch as the“ Machine- 


Cupids, Birds, Animals, Dogs, or other 


The JUDGMENT 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Caſual or Independent 


Ornaments. 


| conſider only of the ſeparate 
Ornaments, independent both of Figures 


Work or Divinitys in the Sky, the Winds, 


looſe Pieces which are introduc'd without 
any abſolute neceſſity, and in a way of 
Humour. Burt as theſe belong chiefly to 
the ordinary Life, and to the Comick, or 
mix'd kind; our Tablature, which on the 
contrary is wholly Epick, Heroick, and in 
the Tragick Stile, wou'd not ſo eaſily admit 
of any thing in this light way. 


(2.) WE may beſides conſider, that 
whereas the Mind is naturally led to fancy 
Myſtery in a Work of ſuch a Genius or 


with each other the two diſtin& kinds of 
the Emblematick and merely Hiſtorical or 
Poetick ; we ſhou'd take care not to afford 


- 


— 


* This is underflood of the Machine-Work, when it is 
merely ornamental, and not eſſential in the Piecs 3 by making 


fart of the Hiſtory, or Fable it. ſelf. 
| 1 
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it this occaſion .of Error and Deviation, by Ch. 6, 
introducing into a Piece of ſo uniform a 
Deſign, ſuch Appendices, or ſupplementary 

Parts, as, under pretext of giving light to 

the Hiſtory, or characterizing the Figures, 
ſhou'd ſerve only to diſtract or diſſipate the 

Sight, and confound the Judgment of the 

more intelligent Spectators. 


(3.) © WILL it then (ſays one) be poſ- 
« fible to make out the Story of theſe two 
« Dames in company with HERCULES, 
© without otherwiſe diſtinguiſhing them 
© than as above deſcrib'd?” We an- 
ſwer, it is poſſible ; and not that only, but 
certain and infallible ; in the caſe of one 
who has the leaſt Genius, or has ever 
heard in general concerning HERCULES, 
without ſo much as having ever heard this 
Hiſtory in particular. But if notwith- 
ſtanding this, we wou'd needs add ſome 
exteriour marks, more declaratory and 
determinative of theſe two Perſonages, 
VI RTE and PLEASURE; it may be 
perform'd, however, without any neceſſ⸗- 
recourſe to what is abſolutely of the Em- 
blem-kind. The Manner of this may be 
explain'd as follows, 
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(4) Tu RE Energy or natural Force of 
Virtue, according to the moral Philoſo- 
„ bhy of higheſt note among the Antients, 
: | Was expreſs'd in the double _— of 
c or 


— 


Ch. 6. * Porbearance and Indurance, or what we 
may otherwiſe call Refrainment and Support. 


The JUDGMENT 


For the former, the Bit or Bridle, placd 
ſomewhere on the ſide of Virtue, ma 
ſerve as Emblem ſufficient ; and for the 
ſecond, the Helmet may ſerve in the 
| ſame manner: eſpecially fince they are 
each of them Appurtenances eſſential to 
Heroes (who, in the quality of Warriors, 
were alſo Subduers or + Managers of 
Horſes) and that at the ſame time theſe 
are really portable Inſtruments, ſuch a 
the martial Dame, who repreſents Virtuc, 
may be well ſuppos'd to have brought 
along with her. | 


(F.) ON the fide of PLEASURE, cet- 
tain Vaſes, and other Pieces of imhoſsd 
Plate, wrought in the figures of Satyr, 
Fauns, and Bacchanals, may ſerve to expteß 
the Debauches of the Table-kind. And 
certain Draperys thrown careleſly on the 
ground, and hung upon a neighbouring 
Tree, forming a kind of Bower and Couch 
for this luxurious Dame, may ſerve ſuff- 
ciently to ſuggeſt the Thought of other I- 
dulgences, and to ſupport the Image of th 
effeminate, indolent, and amorous Paſſions 


— 


Kassel, *Eſteglein: They were deſcrib'd as Siſters in tit 
emblematick Moral Philoſophy of the Antients. Whence tit 
known Precept, Ayixu x) AM xu, SUSTINE & ABSTINE 
Cas rok, PoLLUx3 all the Heroes of Homiii 
ALEXANDER 7he Great, &. . 

Beſide 
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Beſides that for this latter kind, we may 
reſt ſatisfy d, *tis what the Painter will 
hardly fail of repreſenting to the full. The 
fear is, leſt he ſhou'd overdo this part, and 
expreſs the Affection too much to the life. 
The Appearance will, no doubr, be ſtrongly 
wrought in all the Features and Proportions 
of this third Figure ; which is of a reliſh 
far more popular, and vulgarly ingaging, 
than that other oppos'd to it, in our hiſto- 
rical Deſign. | 


CONCLUSION. 


f 

with a general Reflection, which 
ſeems to ariſe naturally from what has been 
faid on this Subject in particular; That 
* inareal Hiſtory-Painter, the ſame Know- 
© dg, the ſame Study, and Views, are re- 


| © quir'd, as in a real Poet. Never can 


| the Poet (whilſt he juſtly holds that name) 


become a Relator, or Hiftorian at large. 
He is allow'd only to deſcribe a ſingle 
Action; not the Actions of a ſingle Man, 
or People. The Painter is a Hiſtorian at 


| the ſame rate, but ſtill more narrowly con- 


fi d, as in fact appears; ſince it wou'd 


certainly prove a more ridiculous Attempt 
to comprehend two or three diſtin Actions 
or Parts of Hiſtory in one Picture, than 


to 


E may conclude this Argument 
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Surgery, than a ſeemly Divi/ion or Sefard- 


The JUDGMENT 


to comprehend ten times the number in 


one and the ſame Poem. 


( x8 well known, that to each | 
Species of Poetry, there are natural Pro- 


portions and Limits aſſign d. And it wou'd 
be a groſs Abſurdity indeed to imagine, 


that in a Poem there was nothing which | 
we cou'd call Meaſure or Number, exceyt | 


merely in the Verſe. An Elegy, and an 


Epigram have each of em their Meaſure | 
and Proportion, as well as a Tragedy, or | 


Epick Poem. In the ſame manner, as to 


Painting, Sculpture, or Statuary, there are | 
particular Meaſures which form what we | 


call a Piece: as for inſtance, in mere Por- 


traiture, @ Head, or Buſt; the former of 
which mult retain always the whole, or at | 
leaſt a certain part of the Neck; as the 
latter the Shoulders, and a certain part of | 
the Breaſt. If any thing be added or re- 


trench'd, the Piece is deſtroy d. Tis then 


a mangled Trunk, or diſmember'd Body, 


which preſents it-ſelf to our Imagination; 
and this too not thro uſe merely, or on 


the account of cuſtom, but of neceſſity, 


and by the nature of the Appearance: 


ſince there are ſuch and ſuch parts of the 


human Body, which are naturally match'd, 
and muſt appear in company: the Section, 
if unſkilfully made, being in reality horrid, 
and repreſenting rather an Amputation in 


fon 
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that in general, thro all the plaſtick Arts, 
or Works of Imitation, «© Whatſoever is 
« drawn from Nature, with the intention 
« of raifing in us the Imagination of the 
natural Species or Object, according to 
« real Beauty and Truth, ſhou'd be com- 
« priz d in certain compleat Portions or 
« Diſtricts, which repreſent the Correſpon- 
« dency or Union of each part of Na- 
ture, with intire NATURE bher-/elf.” 
And 'tis this natural Apprehenſion, or an- 
ticipating Senſe of Unity, which makes us 
give even to the Works of our inferiour 
Artizans, the name of Pieces by way of 


Excellence, and as denoting the Ju/tneſs 
and Truth of Work. | | 


(3.) In order therefore to ſucceed right- 


beautiful in this higher Order of Deſign ; 
twere to be wiſh'd that the Artiſt, who 
had Underſtanding enough to comprehend 
what @ real Piece or Tablature imported, 
and who, in order to this, had acquir'd the 
Knowledg of a Whole and Parts, wou'd 
afterwards apply himſelf to the Study of 
miral and poetick Truth: that by this means 


which hold the firſt rank in his hiſtorical 
Work, might appear ſutable to the higher 
and nobler Species of Humanity in which 
he practis d, to the Genius of the Age 
| which 


an according to Art. And thus it is, 


189 


ly in the Formation of any thing truly 


the Thoughts, Sentiments, or Manners, 
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The JUDG MENT 
which he deſcrib'd, and to the principal o | 


main Action which he choſe to repreſent, 
He wou'd then naturally learn to rejea 
thoſe falſe Ornaments of _—_ Graces, 
exaggerated Paſſions, hyperbolical and prod. 


gious Forms; which equally with the mere 


capricious and groteſque, deſtroy the juſt 
Simplicity, and Unity, eſſential in a PiIEcx 
And for his Colouring; he wou'd then ſoon 
find how much it became him to be re. 
ſerv'd, ſevere, and chaſte, in this particy. | 
lar of his Art ; where Luxury and Liber. 
tiniſm are, by the power of Faſhion and 


the modern Taſte, become ſo univerſally 
eſtabliſh'd. 


(4.) *'T 1s evident however from Reaſon 
1t-ſelf, as well as from * Hiſtory and Ex- 
per ience, that nothing is more fatal, either 
to Painting, Architecture, or the other 
Arts, than this falſe Reliſb, which is go 
vern'd rather by what immediately ſtrikes 
the Senſe, than by what conſequential 
and by reflection pleaſes the Mind, and 
ſatisfies the Thought and Reaſon. So that] 
whilſt we look on Painting with the fame 
eye, as we view commonly the rich Stuff, 
and colour'd Silks worn by our Lady 


and admir'd in Dreſs, Equipage, or Furit 


ture, we muſt of neceflity be effeminate i 
our Taſte, and utterly ſet wrong as to al 


— 


_ ® See VITRUVIUS end PII N. 
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Judgment and Knowledg in the kind. For 

of this imitatiue Art we may juſtly ſay; 

« That tho It borrows help indeed from 

« Colours, and uſes them, as means, to 

« execute its Deſigns; It has nothing, 

« however, more wide of its real Aim, or 

« more remote from its Intention, than to 

« make a ſhew of Colours, or from their 


« mixture, to raiſe a * ſeparate and flat- 
gering Pleaſure to the SENSE.” 
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* The Pleaſure is plainly foreign and ſeparate, as having 
w concern or ſhare in the proper Delight or Entertainment 
which naturally ariſes from the Subject, and Workmanſhip it- 
ſelf. For the Subject, in reſpect of Pleaſure, as well as Science, 
i: abſolutely compleated, when the Deſign is executed, and the 
gropos'd Imitation once accompliſÞ'd. And thus it always is the 
beft, when the Colours are moft ſubdu'd, and made fubſervient. 
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DESIGN, 


Written from ITAL v, on the Occaſion of 
The Judgment of HERCULES, 
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DESIGN. 


My LORD, 


HIS Letter comes to your Lord- 
ſhip, accompany'd with a ſmall 
3 intitled A Nor Io: 
for ſuch alone can that Piece 

deſervedly be call'd, which aſpires no 
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higher than to the forming of a Project, 


and that too in ſo vulgar a Science as 
Painting, But whatever the Subject be, 
if it can prove any way entertaining to 
you, it will ſufficiently anſwer my Deſign. 
And if poſſibly it may have that good ſuc- 
ceſs, I ſhou'd have no ordinary opinion of 
my Project; ſince I know how hard it 
wou'd be to give your Lordſhip a real 
Entertainment by any thing which was not 
in ſome reſpe& worthy and uſeful. 
a9 * B b 2 ON 
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ON this account I muſt, by way of 
prevention, inform your Lordſhip, that 
after I had conceivd my NoT1on ſuch 
as you ſee it upon paper, I was not con- 
rented with this, but fell directly to work; 
and by the Hand of a Maſter - Painter 
brought it into Practice, and form'd a real 
Deſign. This was not enough. | reſoly'd 
afterwards to ſee what effect it wou'd have, 
when taken out of mere Black-and-White, 
into Colours: And thus @ Sketch was af- 
terwards drawn. This pleas'd ſo well, 
that being incourag'd by the Virtucſi, 
who are ſo eminent in this part of the 


World, I reſolv'd at laſt to engage my 
Painter in the great Work. Immediately 
a Cloth was beſpoke of a ſutable Dimen- 
ſion, and the Figures taken as big or bigger 
than the common Life ; the Subject being 2 
of the Heroick kind ; and requiring rather 5 
ſuch Figures as ſhou'd appear above ordi- 1 
nary human Stature. 7 
T Hus my NoT1on, as light as it L 
may prove in the Treatiſe, is become very 
ſubſtantial in the Workmanſhip. The Piece 4 
is ſtill in hand; and like to continue ſo 85 
for ſome time. Otherwiſe the firſt Draught yy 
or Deſign ſhou'd have accompany'd the Þ 
Treatiſe ; as the Treatiſe does this Letter. 4 
But the De/jgn having grown thus into 4 _ 


Sketch, and the Sketch afterwards into a BW __ 
| | =. Pidture; 


concerning DESIGN. 

Picture; I thought it fit your Lordſhip 
| ſhou'd either ſte the ſeveral Pieces toge- 
ther, or be troubled only with that which 
was the beſt; as undoubtedly the great 
one muſt prove, if the Maſter I emplo 
ſinks not very much below himſelf, in this 
Performance. 


FAR ſurely ſhou'd I be, my Lord, 
from conceiving any Vanity or Pride in 
Amuſements of ſuch an inferior kind as 
theſe ; eſpecially were they ſuch as they 
may naturally at firſt ſight appear. I pre- 
tend not here to apologize either for hem, 


or for my-ſelf. Your Lordſhip however 


knows, I have naturally Ambition enough 


to make me defirous of employing my- 
ſelf in Buſineſs of a higher Order : ſince 
it has been my fortune in publick Affairs 


to act often in concert with you, and 
in the ſame Views, on the Intereſt of 
EvuRoPE and Mankind. There was a 


Time, and that a very early one of my 


Life, when I was not wanting to my Coun- 
try, in this reſpect. Bur after ſome years 
of hearty Labour and Pains in this kind. 
of Workmanſhip, an unhappy Breach in 
my Health drove me not only from the 
Seat of Buſineſs, but forc'd me to ſeek 
theſe foreign Climates ; where, as mild as 
the Winters generally are, I have with 
much ado liv'd out this Iatter-one; and 
am now, as your Lordſhip finds, employ- 

*Bb3 ing 
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Reign, cou'd not raiſe our Genius the leaſt 


AB TER 


ing my-ſelf in ſuch eaſy Studys as are 
moſt ſutable to my ſtate of Health, and 


to the Genius of the Country where I 
am confin c. | 


TE IS in the mean time I can, with 
ſome aſſurance, ſay to your Lordſhip in 
a kind of ſpirit of Prophecy, from what 
I have obſerv'd of the riſing Genius of 
our Nation, That if we hve to ſee a Peace 
any way anſwerable to that generous Spirit 
with which this War was begun, and 
carry'd on, for our own Liberty and that 
of EUROPE; the Figure we are like to 
make abroad, and the Increaſe of Know- 
ledg, Induſtry and Senſe at home, will 
render united BRITAIN the principal Seat 
of Arts; and by her Politeneſs and Ad- 
vantages in this kind, will ſhew evidently, 
how much ſhe owes to thoſe Counſels, 
which taught her to exert herſelf fo re- 
folutely in behalf of the common Cauſe, 
and that of her own Liberty, and happy 
Conſtitution, neceflarily included. 


I can my-ſelf remember the Time, 
when, in reſpe& of Music k, our reign- 


ing Taſte was in many degrees inferior 
to the French. The long Reign of Luxury 


and Pleaſure under King CHARLES the 


Second, and the foreign Helps and ftudy'd 


Advantages given to Mich in a following 


in 


concerning DESIGN. 


in this reſpect. But when the Spirit of 
the Nation was grown more free, tho 
engag d at that time in the fierceſt War, 
and with the moſt doubtful Succeſs, we 
no ſooner began to turn our- ſelves towards 
Mujick, and enquire what ITALY in par- 
ticular produc'd, than in an inſtant we 
outſtrip'd our Neighbours the FREN cn, 
enter'd into a Genius far beyond theirs, 
and rais'd our-ſelves an Ear, and Fudg- 
ment, not inferior to the beſt now in the 
World. 5 

IN the ſame manner, as to PAINTING. 
Tho we have as yet nothing of our own 


native Growth in this kind worthy of 


being mention'd ; yet fince the Publick 
has of late begun to expreſs a Reliſh 
for Ingravings, Drawings, Copyings, and 
for the original Paintings of the chief 
Italian Schools, (fo contrary to the modern 
French) J doubt not that, in very few 
years, we ſhall make an equal progreſs in 
this other Science. And when our Hu- 
mour turns us to cultivate theſe deſigning 
Arts, our Genius, y gar perſuaded, will 
naturally carry us over the lighter Amuſe- 


ments, and lead us to that higher, more 


ſerious, and noble Part of Imitation, which 
relates to Hiſtory, Human Nature, and the 
chief Degree or Order of BEAUTY I 
mean that of the rational Life, diſtinct 


from the merely vegetable and ſenſible, as 
* B b 5 
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in Animals, or Plants; according to thoſe 


ſeveral Degrees or Orders of Painting, 
which your Lordſhip will find ſuggeſted 


in this extemporary Notion J have fent 
you. : ; 


As for ARCHITECTURE, tis _ 
wonder if ſo many noble Deſigns of this 
kind have miſcarry'd amongſt us ; ſince 


the Genius of our Nation has hitherto been 


ſo little turn'd this way, that thro' ſeveral 
Reigns we have patiently ſeen the nobleſt 
publick Buildings periſh (if I may ſay fo) 
under the Hand of one ſingle Court-Archi- 
tet; who, if he had been able to profit 
by Experience, wou'd long fince, at our 
expence, have prov'd the greateſt Maſter 
in the World. But I queſtion whether 
our Patience is like to hold much longer. 
The Devaſtation ſo long committed in 
this kind, has made us begin to grow 
rude and clamorous at the hearing of a 
new Palace ſpoilt, or a new Deſign com- 
mitted to ſome raſh or impotent Pre- 
tender. 8 


T 1s the good Fate of our Nation in 
this particular, that there remain yet two 
of the nobleſt Subjects for Architecture; 
our Prince's Palace, and our Houſe of Par- 
liament. For I can't but fanſy that when 
Whitehall is thought of, the neighbouring 
Lords and Commons will at the fame _ 


concerning DES1GN. 
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be plac'd in better Chambers and Apart= . 


ments, than at preſent; were it only for 
Majeſty's ſake, and as a Magnificence be- 
coming the Perſon of the Prince, who 
here appears in full Solemnity. Nor do 
fear that when theſe new Subjects are 
attempted, we ſhou'd miſcarry as groſly as 


we have done in others before. Our State, 


in this reſpect, may prove perhaps more 
fortunate than our Church, in having waited 
till a national Taſte was form'd, before 
theſe Edifices were undertaken. But the 
Zeal of the Nation cou'd not, it ſeems, 
admit ſo long a Delay in their Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Structures, particularly their Metropo- 
litan, And ſince a Zeal of this fort has 
been newly kindled amongſt us, 'tis like 
we ſhall ſee from afar the many Spires 
arifing in our great City, with ſuch haſty 
and ſudden growth, as may be the occa- 
fon perhaps that our immediate Reliſh 


ſhall be hereafter cenſur'd, as retaining 


much of what Artiſts call the Goth:ick 
Kind. | 


HaRDLYyY, indeed, as the Publick now 
ſtands, ſhou'd we bear to ſee a Whitehall 
| treated like a Hampton-Court, or even a 
new Cathedral like St. PA L's. Almoſt 
every-one now becomes concern'd, and in- 
tereſts himſelf in ſuch publick Structures. 
Even thoſe Pieces too are brought under 


by 


the common Cenſure, which, tho rais d 
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in this Cauſe, Nothing moves ſucceſsfully 


he naturally, as a Freeman, mult take part: 


but where they are included. And with- 


n 


by private Men, are of ſuch a Grandure 
and Magnificence, as to become National 
Ornaments. The ordinary Man may build 
his Cottage, or the plain Gentleman his 
Country-houſe according as he fanſys: but 
when a great Man builds, he will find 
little Quarter from the Publick, if inſtead 
of a beautiful Pile, he raiſes, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, ſuch a falſe and counterfeit Piece 
of Magnificence, as can be juſtly arraign'd 
for its Deformity by ſo many knowing 
Men in Art, and by the whole People, who, 
in ſuch a Conjuncture, readily follow their 
Opinion. 


In reality the People are no ſmall Partys 
without em. There can be no PUBLIck, 


out 4 Public Voice, knowingly guided 
and directed, there is nothing which can 
raiſe a true Ambition in the Artiſt; nothing 
which can exalt the Genius of the Work- 
man, or make him emulous of after- 
Fame, and of the approbation of his 
Country, and of Poſterity. For with theſe 


in theſe he has a paſſionate Concern, and 
Intereſt, rais'd in him by the ſame Genius 
of Liberty, the ſame Laws and Government, 
by which his Property, and the Rewards of 
his Pains and Induſtry are ſecur'd to him, 
and to his Generation after him, | 

| | EVFEII 


concerning DE s iG N. 


EvERY thing co- operates, in ſuch a 
Tate, towards the Improvement of Art 
and Science. And for the defigning Arts in 
particular, ſuch as Architecture, Painting, 
and Statuary, they are in a manner link'd 
together. The Taſte of one kind brings 
neceſſarily that of the others along with 
it. When the free Spirit of a Nation turns 
it-ſelf this way, Judgments are form'd ; 


Criticks ariſe; the publick Eye and Ear 


improve; a right Taſte prevails, and in a 
manner forces its way. Nothing is ſo im- 
proving, nothing ſo natural, ſo con-genial to 
the liberal Arts, as that reigning Liberty 


and high Spirit of a People, which from 


the Habit of judging in the higheſt Mat- 
ters for themſelves, makes 'em freely judg 
of other Subjects, and enter thorowly into 
the Characters as well of Men and Manners, 
as of the Products or Works of Men, in Art 
and Science. So much, my Lord, do we 


owe to the Excellence of our National 


Conſtitution, and Legal Monarchy ; hap- 
pily firted for Us, and which alone cou'd 
hold together ſo mighty a People; all 
ſharers (tho at ſo far a diſtance from each 
other) in the Government of themſelves ; 


and meeting under one Head in one vaſt 


Metropolis; whoſe enormous Growth, 
however. cenſurable in other reſpects, is 


actually a Cauſe that Workmanſhip and 


Arts 
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Arts of ſo many kinds ariſe to ſuch per- 
fechon;, <5 | 


WAT Encouragement our higher 
Powers may think fit to give theſe grow- 
ing Arts, I will not pretend to gueſs. This 
I know, that 'tis ſo much for their advan- 
tage and Intereſt to make themſelves the 
chief Partys in the Cauſe, that I wiſh no 
Court or Miniſtry, beſides a truly virtuous 
and wiſe one, may ever concern themſelves 
in the Affair. For ſhou'd they do fo, they 
wou'd in reality do more harm than good; 
fince tis not the Nature of a Court (ſuch 
as Courts generally are) to improve, but 
rather corrupt a Taſte, And what is in 
the beginning ſet wrong by their Example, 
is hardly ever afterwards recoverable in the 


Genius of a Nation. 


CoNTENT therefore T am, my Lord, 
that BRITAIN ſtands in this reſpect a: 
ſhe now does. Nor can one, methinks, 
with juſt reaſon regret her having hitherto 
made no greater advancement in theſe affairs 
of Art. As her Conſtitution has grown, 
and been eſtabliſh'd, ſhe has in proportion 
fitted her-ſelf for other Improvement; 
There has been no Anticipation in the 
Caſe. And in this ſurely ſhe muſt be 
eſteem'd wiſe, as well as happy; that ere 
ſhe attempted to raiſe her- ſelf any other 
Taſte or Reliſh, ſhe ſecur'd 3 

right 


concerning DE Ss IG x. 


right one in Government. She has now 
the advantage of beginning in other Mat- 
ters, on a new foot. She has her Models 
yet to ſeek, her Scale and Standard to 
form, with deliberation and good choice. 
Able enough ſhe is at preſent to ſhift 
for her-ſelf ; however abandon'd or help- 
leſs ſhe has been left by thoſe whom it 


became to aſſiſt her. Hardly, indeed, 


cou'd ſhe procure a ſingle Academy for the 
training of her Youth in Exerciſes. As 
good Soldiers as we are, and as good 
Horſes as our Climate affords, our Princes, 
rather than expend their Treaſure this 
way, have ſuffer'd our Youth to paſs into 
a foreign Nation, to learn to ride. As for 
other Academys, ſuch as thoſe for Painting, 
Sculpture, or Architecture, we have not ſo 
much as heard of the Propoſal ; whilſt the 
Prince of our rival Nation raiſes Academys, 
breeds Yourh, and ſends Rewards and Pen- 
ions into foreign Countrys, to advance the 
Intereſt and Credit of his own. Now if, 
notwithſtanding the Induſtry and Pains of 
this foreign Court, and the ſupine Un-con- 
cernedneſs of our own, the National Taſte 


In many reſpects beyond that of our fo 
highly-afſiſted Neighbours ;. what greater 
Proof can there be of the Superiority of 
Genius in one of theſe Nations above the 


other? 
11 


however riſes, and already ſhews it-ſelf 
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'T1s but this moment that I chance 


to read in an Article of one of the Ga— 


rettes from PARIS, that 'tis reſolv'd at 
Court to eſtabliſh a new Academy for 


political Affairs.“ In it the preſent 
« Chief- Miniſter is to preſide ; having 
* under him fix Academiſts, dou&#z des 
« Talens tecefſſaires No Perſon to be 
« receiv'd under the age of twenty five, 
© A thouſand Livres Petition for each 
&* Scholar —— Able Maſters to be ap- 
pointed for teaching them the neceſſary 
« Sciences, and inſtructing them in the 
« Treatys of Peace and Alliances, which 
“ have been formerly made —— The 


« Members to aſſemble three times a 


% Week —— C'eſt de ce Seminaire (lays 
e the Writer) % tirera les Secretaires 
« i Ambaſſade ; qui par degrez pourront 
« monter a de plus hauts Emplois.” 


I MvsT confeſs, my Lord, as great 
an Admirer as I am of theſe regular Inſti- 


_ tutions, I can't but look upon an Aca- 


demy for Miniſters as a very extraordinary 
Eſtabliſhmenr ; eſpecially in ſuch a Mo- 
narchy as FRANCE, and at ſuch a Con- 


juncture as the preſent. It looks as if 


the Miniſters of that Court had difcover'd 
lately ſome new Methods of Negotiation, 
ſuch as their Predeceſſors Ric u jor 
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and MAZ ARINE never thought of; or 
that, on the contrary, they have found 
themſelves ſo declin'd, and at ſuch a loſs 
in the Management of this preſent Treaty, 
as to be forc'd to take their Leſſon from 
ſome of thoſe Miniſters with whom they 
treat: a Reproach, of which, no doubt, 
they muſt be highly ſenſible. = | 


BuT 'tis not my deſign here, to en- 


tertain your Lordſhip with any Reflections 
upon Politicks, or the Methods which the 
FxENCH may take to raiſe themſelves 
new Miniſters, or new Generals; who may 
prove a better Match for us than hitherto, 
whilſt we held our o/d. I will only fay 
to your Lordſhip on this Subject of Aca- 


demys ; that indeed I have leſs concern for 
the Deficiency of ſuch a one as this, than 
of any other which cou'd be thought of, 
for ENGLAND; and that as for a Semi- 
nary of Stateſinen, I doubt not but, with- 
out this extraordinary help, we ſhall be 
able, out of our o Stock, and the com- 
mon courſe of Buſineſs, conſtantly to fur- 
niſh a ſufficient Number of well- qualify d 
Perſons to ſerve upon occaſion, either at 
home, or in our foreign Treatys ; as often 
as ſuch Perſons accordingly qualify'd ſhall 


duly, honeſtly, and bond fide be requir'd 


to ſerve, 


' I Re» 
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I RETURN therefore to my Virtugſi 
Science; which being my chief Amuſe. 
ment in this Place and Circumſtance, your 
Lordſhip. has by it a freſh Inſtance that 
I can never employ my Thoughts with 
ſatisfaction on any Subject, without making 
you a Party. For even this very No T1oy 
had its riſe chiefly from the Converſation | 
of a certain Day, which I had the happi- 
neſs to paſs a few years ſince in the Coun- 
try with your Lordſhip. "Twas there you 
ſhew'd me ſome Ingravings, which had | 
been ſent you from ITALY. One in par- 
ticular I well remember; of which the 
Subject was the very ſame with that of my 
written NoT1oN inclos'd. But by what 
Hand it was done, or after what Maſter, 
or how executed, I have quite forgot. 
"Twas the Summer-ſeaſon, when you had 
Receſs from Buſineſs. And I have ac- 
cordingly calculated this Ep:ftle and Pre 
ject for the ſame Receſs and Leiſure, For 
by the time this can reach ENGLAND, 
the Spring will be far advanc'd, and the 
national Affairs in a manner over, with 
thoſe who are not in the immediate Adnis 
niſtration. | 


Wer that indeed your Lord(hip 
Lot, at preſent ; I know not whether in 
regard to my Country I ſhou'd dare throw 


' ſuch Amuſements as theſe in your * 
e 


concerning DESIGN. 


Yet even in this Caſe, I wou'd venture to 


ſay however, in defenſe of my Project, 
and of the Cauſe of Painting; that cou'd 
my young Hero come to your Lordſhip 
as well repreſented as he might have 
been, either by the Hand of a MARAT 
or a JORDAN o, (the Matters who were 
in being, and in repute, when I firſt tra- 
vel'd here in I AL v) the Picture it. ſelf, 
whatever the 7. reatiſe prov'd, wou'd have 
been worth notice, and might have become 


a Preſent worthy of our Court, and Prince's 


Palace; eſpecially were it ſo bleſs'd as to 
lodge within it a royal Iſſue of her Maje- 
ſty's. Such a Piece of Furniture might well 
fit the Gallery, or Hall of Exerciſes, where 


our young Princes ſhou'd learn their uſual 


Leſſons. And to ſee VI RTE in this Garb 
and Action, might perhaps be no flight 
Memorandum hereafter to a Royal Youth, 
who ſhou'd one day come to undergo this 
Trial himſelf ; on which his own Happi- 
neſs, as well as the Fate of EUROP E and 
of the World, wou'd in ſo great a meaſure 
depend, | . 


THIS, my Lord, is making (as you 
ſee) the moſt I can of my Project, and 


Carlo 1 was yet alive, at the time this Letter was 
written; but had been long ſuper-annuated, and incapable 
of any conſiderable Performance. 
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A LETTER, &c. 


ſetting off my Amuſements with the beſt 
Colour I am able; that I may be the more 
excuſable in communicating them to your 


Lordſhip, and expreſſing hug, with what 


Zeal I am, 


My LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's 


Naples, March 6, 
N. 8. 1712. 


moſt faithful 


humble Servant, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


INDE KA 
N. B. The Letters ſhew the Volume: 
The Figures, the Pages of each. ] 


A. | 

BRAHAM (Patriarch) his Character and Life. 
5 Vol. iii. pag. 52, 53, 124 

Abſolute Power. See Arbitrary. | 
Abſolute Princes. i. 203. Seem to act by Counſel 
and Advice. 1. 210, 211. Their Education and 
Manners. ibid. No real Society in Abſolute Government. 
i. 105, 106. No Publick, or Senſe of publick Good. 107. 
No focial or common Affection. ibid. No Community or 
Mother-Country. iii. 143. Abſolute Monarchy, debauching 
in religious and moral Principles, i. 107. iii. 310, 311. 
Neceſſary SubjeAion and Homage in Abſalute Government. 
1. 219. iii. 172 
Academick Philo/ophy. i. 18, 253. Is Excellence. 1. 81, 256. 
ii. 189, 191, 230, 231, &c. 305, 6. See Sceptick. 
Academick Founder and Succeſſor. \) 1 
Academick Di/cipline amongſt the Antients. 1. 122. ii. 191 
Academilts : their way of arguing unſutable to the impatient 
Humour of our Age. « . 1-189, 108 
Academys for Exerciſe, ewinted for our Youth. Unhafpily 
nglected. i. 333, 334. See Exerciſes, School, Univerſity. 
Apr EON: à common Abſurdity in the Pictures of his Meta- 
mor phoſis. ii. 357 
Actions: Spring of Afions. 11. 86 
Activity, or Aion, how neceſſary to Mankind. U. 131, 432 
Actor (Stage) 1. 7 
wm—_} the Pub lick. ä i. 8 
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INDES. 


Admiration. Weakneſs of the Paſſion. i. 144, 5, 6, 7, &c. 
11. 324, 325, 6, &c. See Miracle, Wonder. 

Tuſt Admiration | i. 29 
Admiration founded in the natural and neceſſary Imagination 
of a ſublime and beautiful in things. 1. 138, 139, 336, 
337. ii. 28, 29, 30, 394, 420, 421, 429, 430. iii. 3o, 
31, 2, 3, &C. 182, 3, 4, 5,6 

Admiration. Motive or Incentive to Philoſophy. iii. 37. N.. 


frraint of it in Philoſophy. Hi. 35, 36, 37, 202, 203 

Admiration, a ſtrong one, diſtinguiſh'd from that of Live, 
| iii. 

Advice. See Treatiſe of: viz. Vol. i. 153, 154, 10 


AGrprT. -Its Deſcription. ii. 386. Origin and enormous 
Growth of Superſtition from AG YPT. ii. 387, 388. iii. 
42, 43, 44, 45, 40, &. Natural as well as Political 
Cauſes. iii. 45, 46. Unjeciableneſs of Religion, mutual Ab- 
horrence of M orſpippers, and Perſecution of Sects begun from 
hence. ii. 387, 388. iii. 42, 59, 60, 61, 62, 80, 81, 82, 
&c. Unhappy Settlement, Cantonment and Agrarian of the 
primitive Ægyptians. iii. 4.2, 43, 4, 5, 6, &. Egyptian 
Myfterys. iii. 245. See Hierarchy, Prieſthood. 

Egyptian Loan. i. 358. Catechiſm and Catechumens origi- 
nally Agyptian. iii. 245. See Circumciſion: - 

A THIOPIA Is Empire and Prieſthood. iii. 48, 49. 


Ethiopian Spectator. i. 82, 83, 85 
Affectation in Bebawiour oppoſite to Grace. i. 190 
Affectation in Belief, Faith, Religion, Praiſe. i. 6, 7, 34, 35, 

| i,. 
Affection: Natural Affection towards Moral Beauty. i. 280, 
281 


Social Afedion : Enjoyment. i. 310, 311. Social Aﬀec- 


tion confeſs'd in Love of Country, &c. iii. 143, 144, 6, 
6, 7, &. In Parental, Filial Affection. iii. 145. 
Strength of Social Affetion. i. 16. Conjugal Affection. 


1. 132. 11. 219 


*7rs by Affection merely that à Creature is ęſteemed good or 
2 


. 1.21, 22 
Private or Self- Affection. ii. 22. When wvitious. ii. 22, 23, 


24, 26. When good. ii. 23, 24 
Refiex Affection. ii. 28. Unequal Affection, or Iniquity. ii. 
31. Oppoſition of the A/ections. | ll, 52 


Religious Aﬀetion. ii. 75. See Devotion, Enthuſiaſm, 
Syſtem of the Affections. ii. 85. That Syſtem * 
ii. 


Three kinds of Aﬀeions, ii. 86, 87 
Degrees of Aﬀections. ii. 87, 88, &c. 


Affection: 


INDEX. 


Affection: Private Affection too weak, when ? ii. 89. Ag 
fections towards private Good, neceſſary. ii. 90 
Energy of Natural Afe&ions. ii. 101, 102, 103, &C. 
What Pleaſure attends the very Diſturbances belonging to 
Natural Affection. ii. 106, 107. Effects of Natural 
Afﬀettion. 11. 107, 108, &. Partial Aﬀetion has no 
foundation in Reaſon, iii. 111. How ſlender Sati faction 

it affords. | ii. 112, 113 
Intire Aﬀe&ion, its Advantages. 11. 113, 114 
Analyſis or Plan of the Afﬀe&tions, as they relate to human 
Happineſs or Unhappineſs. iii. 195, 196, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
Natural Affection, og. iii. 222. The ſame parental or 


filial kind. ill. 145 
Balance of the Affectiuns. ii. 92,95, 130, 131, &c, 

' Exerciſe of the Social or Natural Afedtions, how neceſſary to 

Man. 11. 134, 135, 136 


Of the Aſections which relate to the immediate Self, or pri- 
vate Intereſt of the Creature. 11. 139 
Unnatural Actions. ii. 163, 164, &c. Their Conſequences. 

: | ii. 168, 169, &c. 

Age, the preſent : improving in our Nation : Why? 1. 9, 
10 


Agrarian 3 untoward-one in the Egyptian State. ini. 43. How 


occaſſon d. iii. 47, 48, 57, 58 
Air of Perſon : See Grace. 
Alchymy. ii. 184, 190, 377. iii. 160 


Alchymiſts : why their Philoſophy till prevails fo much in 


our Age. ii. 189, 190 
ALCIBIADES. it. 126 
ALEXANDER the Great. 1. 249, 325 

Modern Alexanders. | 1. 227 
Amanuenſis, the Author's. i. 305. iii. 16, 190 
Ambition. i. 320, 321, 325, 326, 327. ii. 157, 433, 440, 
N l | 441 
Amble: common Amble, Pace, or Canterbery of Writers. 

| | | Iii. 25, 26 
Amorous Paſſion : What Occaſion of Diſorder. it. 151, 152, 
153, &c. 

Amour. Manner of it with the Fair Sex. iii. 115. Hj- 


fry of an Amour. i. 176, &c. See Gallantry, Novel, 


ve. 

Amphictonian Counſel. 1 ö 11. 138 

Amphitheater. (See Gladiator.) 5 
Amphitheatrical Spectacles. | 1. 270 

ANACHARSIS. 1. 8 


9 
Anatomy of the Mind. i. 206, 207. Of the Body. ii. 302, 
| | &e. 
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_ Anticipation and Repeal. 


 ARCaDIAa. 


INDEX. 


ANDREW: Merry-Andrew- and Executioner : a Pivure. 
| 1. 
Angels: Angelical Company. 55 
Anger: U/e of the Paſſion in the inferiour Orders of Creatures, 
and in the ordinary Characters of Men. ii. 144, 145. Its 
ill Effects, when indulg'd. ii. 145, 146, 147. Void in the 
higheſt and moſt virtuous Characters. ii. 144. Anger an Ac- 
knowledoment of Juſt and Unjuſt. ji. 419, 420 
Animal: How becomes a Part of another Syſtem, li. 18. 


Ani mal. & yſtem. ibid. 
Wild and Tame Animals of the ſame Species, how different. 
- 1. 132 


Anſwers 20 Books. iii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, Kc. Arnfwer-IWri. 


ters. ibid. and | 270, 271 
Ant. | ii. 96. iii. 220 
Anticipation. ii. 420. See Pre- conception. | 

ili. 356 
Antidote to Enthufiaſm : See Enthuſiaſm. 4 
Antients, their Diſcipline of Youth. i. 122. ii. 191. See Aca- 

demy. 
Antient Policy, in the Affairs of Religion and Philoſophy. i. 17, 

: 7 18. 11. 262 
ANTIPATER. | „ 0 
Antipathy, religious. See Religion. 

APELLES. 1. 227. See Painter. 

Ap Ol Lo. iii. 233. Apollo and Muſes. i. 5, 6, 7. (See 

Muſes, Pythian, Delphick.) 

Apologue. iii. 206, 207. Sce Fable, Mythology, Eſop. 
Apology, practice of. i. 329, 330. See Preface. 
Appearances : See Species. | 
Appetites high, eager. f iii. 177 
Appetite, elder Brother to Reaſon, 1. 187 
Applauſe : See Praiſe. | 

ARATUSs, Poet. iti. 238 
Arbitrary Power. i. 220. The fweet and bitter. ibid. 
Arbitrary Power, or abſolute Monarchy, deflruftive of Arts. 

i. 219, 220, 221, 237, 238, &c. ili. 23. See Abſolute 

Power, Tyranny, Will. | : 

1. 20 
Architecture, Barbarous, Gothick, i. 353. True and natu- 
ral, independent of Fancy. ibid. Founded in Truth and Na- 


fure. 


| 111. 181 
Architect ambitions, iii. 133 
ARISTIDES. i. 267 


ARISTOPHANES, 175 1. 245 
A RISTOTLE cited. 1. 142, 143, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 
iii. 66, 139, 259, 280. (See Peripatetick.) 1 

m: 


INDEX. 


Arm: Secular-Arm, deliver over. i. 66. iii. 110 
Arms and Hands, expreſſive in Oratory. | iii. 366 
ARTHUR King. iii. 112 
Articles of Belief. (See Belief, Divinity.) 

Artiſans. 1. 192. Artiſan honeſt, reſolute. 1. 262 


Artiſts rejoice in Criticiſm. i. 235, 261. Virtue and Genero- 
fity 2 Artiſts. i. 261, 262, &c. (See Poet, Painter, Archi- 
tet, &c.) + 

Arts and Sciences how rais'd and improv'd. i. 239, &c. 248, 

&c. ili. 136, 137, 138, 139, &C. 


Arts and Firtues mutual Friends. 1. 338 
Aſſemblys (Publick) demand Reſpect. | L 75 
Atellan (Plays.) 1. 251 
Atheiſm : its Conſequences 'with reſpect to Virtue. ii. 69, 70. 
Compar'd in that reſpect with Theiſm. 11. 7 73. 74: 


Atheiſm from Superſtition. 1i. 335, 336, 337, 338. Martyrs 
for Atheiſm. iii. 64. Atheiſm preferable to Superſtition. i. 41. 
iii. 126, 127, 128. Faith of Atheiſm. ii. 357 

Atheiſm charg d on the People of the better Rank and Faſhion. 
11. 93 iii. 294. Charg'd upon Wit and ſubtle W 

ibi 

Atheifm., (See Ill-Humour, Chance.) 

Atheiſt, à compleat one: His Belief or Faith. ii. 11, 298, 
357» 358. Hard to pronounce certainly of any Man, that 
he is an Atheiſt, ii. 12. Arbein Perſonated. iii. 294. 


295 
Atheiſts. Beſt Writers againſt em. ii. 259. Two Sorts of 
People call d Atheiſts. ii. 260. Different in themſelves 3 


and to be us'd differently. ii. 260, 261 
Atheiſts mfealPd. i. 345 
Atheiſts Enthufrafts. 1 2 iii. 64, 65 
Atheiſt, a ſtrong Believer. i. 357 
Atheiſtical Hypot he ſis. ii. 298 


Certain Pr znciples common to Athcifls with the Dewout, or 

Zealots. i. 97, 117, 118, 123, 124, &C. 132, 345, 252. 

ii. 68, 80, 81, 256. iii. 310 

Atheiſtical Writers or Talkers, no genuine Atheiſts. i. 89, 90, 

92, 93, 94, 95 

ATHENIANS. i. 30. Their Antiquity, Genius. ill. 15 2, 

153. Manners, Modeſty. ibid. (See Greece.) Progreſs 0 

Arts and Letters among ft them. i. 248, 249, 250. Atticl 

Elegance. 1. 25 
Ar ri cus. 

Ar TIL A (Gothic Prince.) 

Avarice. i. 319, 320. iii. 197, 198, 5 Awaritiou 

per, how miſerable. Ul, 155, 15 

Audience, i, 264, 265, 1 (See Stage.) 


AuGUuSTUS. 


por 2 ———— ů —ęVTꝛ᷑ᷣũ 


Note of Underſtanding. ibid. Jealouſy of Free Authors, ii. 7, 


INDEX. 


AvGUSTUS. i. 220, 228, 269, 270. iii. 21, 250 

Authors: Saint- Authors. i. 164, 165. iii. 239, 240. Author 
in Solitude. i. 175. Prince- Authors. i. 213, 214. Author's 
Courtſhip to the Reader. i. 200, 330. Selfihneſs of Authors. 
i. 200. Coquetry of an Author. ibid. 

Author once an honourable Name. iii. 3, 4. A Character ar 


— — — 


| | 8, 202, &c. 
Author Orthodox. i. 358, 359, 360. Orthodoxy of our Author 
in particular. iii. 70, 71, 315 
Authors not excuſable for their ill Performance, becauſe negle#- 
ed by the Great. i. 222, 223, 224, 230. Or becauſe of Cri- 
ticiſm and Cenſure. i. 231, 232, &. Or becauſe of the 
publick Genius or Ear. ; 1. 261, 262, 278 
Author and Reader, their mutual Relation, Intereſt. iii. 227, 
228, 229, 230, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &. Weir Pretenſiont, 
Privileges, Place, Ceremonial. ibid. 
Diwvineſt Characters and Perſonages, uo Authors, either in 
Sacred or Profane Letters. iii. 244, 245, 246, 247. 
Great Authors capable of Buſineſs, tho out of it. iii. 247, 
£2 
Authors of narrow Genius's incapable of Action or Specula- 
tion. iii. 272, 273, 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. Bookſeller makes the 
Author. i. 264. iii. 27. Modern Author profeſſes Lazi- 
neſs . Precipitancy, Careleſneſs. i. 233, 234. In doubt 
about his own Work. iii. 27. (See Piece, Penman, Miſcel- 
lany.) | RE, 
Auk theſe Treatiſes ; accidentally engag'd in them. iii. 190. 
His firfl Treatiſe (viz. Letter of Enthuſiaſm) a real Letter. 
ibid. And before. 12, 13, 19, 20 
Authority : Divine Authority judg'd by Morals. 1. 298 
Awe ; Its Effet on Mens Underſtandings. i. 96. See Fear. 


tY By 2 ty 


B Empire and Hierarchy. li, 48. See 
Hierarchy. | 
Bacon (Lord) cited. iii. E 
Eanter: Faſhionable avith modern Politicians and DR” 
| 1. 62 
Banter from Perſecution. i. 72 
Barbarian, (Sce Goth, Indian.) 8 
Barbariſm, chief Mark of. h Ul. 153 
Barbariſm from Univer/al Monarchy. j. 221, 248 
Bart'lemy-Fazr. i. 28 
Mr. Bars, ili. 274, 275, 276, &. Other Bayss in Divi- 
my OD „„ < Sh $84, 224, 294 
Bear-Garden, | i. 270, 271. ii. 250, 110 
7 95 Beaſts, 


Beauty : 7ts Idea natural. | ii. 
Beauty and Good the ſame. ii. 399, 422. Not the Object of 


Bee. 


Beggars. i. 35, 36. Beggarly Religion. ibid. and iii. 126, 


IN D E X. 


Beaſts. Beaſt or Brute- Science. iii. 184, 218. Paſſionate Love 


and Fondneſs toward the Beſtial or Animal. Forms, Virtues, 

Beautys. iii. 184, 216, 217, 218, &c. 
Oeconomy or Order of Nature in the Beaſts. (See Oeco- 
- nomy.) 


Beaſts : their natural Inſtin&s. | ii. 307, 308 
Beaver. ii. 220 
Beauty : where to be found. ii. 404, 405, 406. Myſterious 


Charms of Beauty. ii. 211, &c. Knowledg in the Degrees 
and Orders of Beauty. ibid. Three Degrees or Orders of 
Beauty. ii. 406, 407, 408. Scale or Scheme of Beauty. 
iii. 182, 183, 4, 5, 6, &. Moral Beauty. ii. 409. Con- 
fiſd. i. 280, 281. ii. 419, 420, 421. iii. 179, 180. Me- 
ral Beauty and Deformity, ii. 29, 30. Beauty of Sentiments, 
Character, Mind. i. 136, 207. iii. 303. (See Character, 
Mind, Virtue, Heart.) 


Beauty, 7s Truth, i. 142, 143. iii. 180, 181, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Beauty of Virtue. i. 315, 316, &. Beauty of the Soul. 


Beauty of the Body. 
Beauty dangerous. 1. 183. Outward Beauty expreſſive of in- 


ii. 414, 415 
ü. 414 


ward. i. 138. Natural Health, the inward Beauty of the 


Body. iii. 181. Mechanick Beautys in ofpoſition to Moral 


and Intellectual. 1. 139 


Beauty in Animals. iii. 218. How attractive, enchanting. 


iii. 216, 217, 218, &c. 
Scale of Beauty. iii. 182, 183 
The Odd and Pretty in the room of the Graceful and Beauti- 


ful. iii. 5, 6, Ec. 


the Senſe. ii. 423, 424. Is Extent. 1. 211, 212, 213 


The Beautiful, Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 2d mad. (See Fair, 


Decorum, Enthuſiaſm.) : 
ii. 94, 96. iii. 220 


127, 128 


Belief. (See Faith.) Belief at a venture. i. 3 5 No Merit 


in believing on weak Grounds. i. 34. Afectation of Be- 
lief. ibid. Articles of Belief. i. 361. iii. 60, 61, 62, 79, 
80, 81, 82. Groſſeſt Article of Belief, how introduc'd of 
old into the Church. iii. 333, 334 Sacred and indiſpu- 
table Articles of Belief. in. 70. Whether a Man can be 
accountable for his wrong Belief. ii. 326, 327, 328. Men 
perſuade themſelves into whatever Opinion or Belief. iii. 
Joi, 102, &, Belief at the Siretch of Reaſon. i. 34. 

| iii. 105 
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INDEX 
Believer againſt his Will. i. 35. iii. 127, Superſlitions By. 


liever wiſhes there awere no God. iii. 127, 128 


Belly. Gluttonous Imagination, or Belly-Senſe. 1. 283 


Bibliotheque Choiſie. iii. 18, 20, 241. See Monſieur LB 
CLERC. | | 

Bigotry : its Spirit. i. 74. Firft Riſe. iii. 80. Force of thy 
Nord. iii. 81, 82 

Bird. 11. 302, &, 


Bit or Bridle, proper Emblem for the Figure of Virtue. iii. 86 | 
Body- Politik. Head and Members. i. 113, 114. (See Con- 


ſtitution.) 


BorrEav: French Satiriſt. i. 218. iii. 280 | 


Bombaſt. 1. 232, 241. ili. 262 
Books. (See Reading, Scholar, Burning.) 


Good-Books ſo call d. i. 165. iii. 327. Books of Chivaby, | 


Gallantry, Prodigys, Travels, barbarous Nations, and 
Cuſtoms. i. 341, 342, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. Interpolatimg, 
ſuppreſſing Practice on Books.. 11. 330. (See Scripture, 
Fathers.) | 
Bookſeller. i. 304. (See Author, Amanuenſis.) Beyets « 
Fray or learned Scuffle. iii. 10, 11, 15, 16, 17. Bookſeller 
and Glazier. iii. 15, Bookſeller's Shop and Trade. ibid, 
Bookſeller determines Titles, iii. 27. Fits his Cuſtomers, 
| ; | 111. 270 
Bossv : Pere Baſu, du Poeme Epique. 1. 142 
Breeding. See Academy, Univerſity. 
Good-Breeding. i. 64, 65. il. 242. Leading Charafter t 
Virtue. i. 129, 135, 333. ili. 161, 162, 168 
Good-Breeding, and Liberty, neceſſarily join d. i. 76. Man 
of Good-Breeding incapable of a brutal Action. i. 129 
As from his Nature, without Reflection, and by a kind of 
Neceffity. i. 129, 130. Compar'd with the thorow hi 
Man. ibid. (See Gentleman.) | 
BRITAIN : its Advantages. i. 219. Old Britain. 1. 27! 


Britiſh Liberty. i. 216, 222. Britiſh Senſe in Politicks, i. 80 


[ts c 

BRTITONS: their Senſe of Government, and a Coꝛnſtituin 
i. 108. See England, Engliſhmen. 

Brute. ii. 305. See Beaſt. 


Britiſh Countrymen Fellow-Citizens. iii. 144, 145, 146, Hh 


BrvuTvUs. ili. 249 
Buffoons. i. 72. See Laugh, Italian, Banter, Burleſque. 
Build: eafrer to demoliſh than build. ili. 134 


Burleſque : its principal Source. i. 71. (Cee Banter. M. 
Burleſque rejected by the Antients. i. 73. (See Pare) 
Comedy.) | 


Burleſque-Wit and Buffonery on the Stage. ni, 28 
| | Burlelqu 


IND EX. 


Burleſque Divinity. See Divinity. 

BURN E T. Archzol. cated. iii. 122 

Burning Zeal. See Zeal. Eh 

Burning and Deſtructiůon of Books, Learning, &c. ili. 239, 240, 
241. (See Fathers of the Church.) 


Buſineſs : Man of Buſineſs. ET 
5 
FAAbaliſtick Learning. 4 iii. 81 
CESAR Julius) i. 272. Czfar's Commentarys. 1. 224. 
His Ability. | 1. 228 
C SARS, Roman. i. 24, 25, 133, 221. ili. 41, 86, go, 
Cake : not eat and have. i. 130 
Camp. 1. 335 
Cantonizing. 1. 113 
Canterbery. (See Amble.) ; 
CAPPADOCIANS. X iii. 251 
Carnival. i. 82, &c. 
Carver, carnal, ſpiritual. Ut. 112, 11 &c. 
Catechiſm, Theological, Metaphyfical. i. 306, 307. Moral, 
Philoſophical. i. 307, 308, &c. 


Catechiſm, and Catechumens originally Egyptian. iii. 245. 
e Circumciſion, f 

Catholic k Church. See Church, Rome, Pope. 

Catholick Opinion, how form d. iii. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90. (Ste 
Uniformity. ) 


CaruLLus. | 1. 228 
Cauſe : common Cauſe. | 1. 222 
CEBES, ii. 254 
Cenſors of Manners. i. 240. Cenſure free. i. 9 
Ceremony. i. 203, 204. See Compliments. 
Ceremonial, between Author and Reader. in. 227, . 
i Ceremonys. See Rites. 
: $6 WR EfnvanTEs (Michael.) iii. 253 
RE CHALDEA. iii. 48 
in Challenge. (See Duel.) Spiritual Challengers, Lifts, Comba- 
rat tants. i. 363. iii. 341. See Religion, Prieſts. 


Chanze, prefer'd to Providence, by the Superſlitious. i. 40. 
I. 126, 127, 128. (See Atheiſm.) 


; Chaos, and Darkneſs from Univerſal Monarchy. 1. 223 
. WR Chaos of the Englith Poet. | iii. 62 
: 1. Characters, Dealer in Characters muſt know his own. i. 189 

: Ma | Sacred Characters. 1. 281 


a Character, Divine. i. 23, 37. In God, in Man. i. 38, 41. 
Beauty ef Character. i. 136. (See Beauty.) 

m. 21 Character avith one's elf, and others. i. 130, 294, 295 

ure WE 8 Character, 


NX. 


Character, generous, and wile, ſet in oppoſition. i. 141 

Real Charafers and Manners. i. 194, 199, 200, 201, 2, 
3, &c. (See Manners.) 

Perfect C baradter, weiPd. i. 194. Perfect Grade An- 
artificial in Poetry. 1. 337. Monſtrous in Epick, or on 
the Stage. 111. 260, 261, 202 

Homer's Characters. (See Homer.) 

Principal. Characters and Under- Parts. i, 195 
Characters in Holy Writ, not Subjects for a Poem. i. 356 
Characters or Perſonages in Dialogue, iii. _ 293» 4. 53 b. 

(See Dialogue.) 

Sublime of Characters. i. 336 

Inward Character. i. 339. iii. 34 
Character from Circumſtances of Nativity, iii. 147, $4 
Characters in the State. iii. 163, 170, 171, 172, 3, 4 5, b. 

Inward Character and Worth. iü. 174, 175 
Character of a Critick. See Critick. 

Characteriſtick of Under/tandings. i. 201 

Charity and Good-Will : Pretexts to what Ends. 1. 87, 133. 
il. 115, 133, 134. See Morals. 

Cbriſtian Charity. i. 099. Charitable Foundations, to al, 
Benefit. i. 133. Supernatural Charity. i. 18. iii. 115. 
Heathen Charity. iii. 153, 154 

Charm of Nature, in Moral Objects. See Nature, Beauty, 

Harmony, Taſte. | 
Childrens Play. 6 
Chivalry. i. 272, 273. Originally Mooriſh, Gothick. i. 34 

345, &C. iii. 253. Books of Chivalry. i. 344. Dregs 

it. ii. 195. See Gallantry. 

Chriſtian Author. i. 67. Good Chr iſtian. i. 99. Chriſtian, 

Mahometan, Pagan. i. 352. iii. 104. Sceptick-Chriftian, iii 2 
Chriſtianity zo way concern'd in modern Miracles. ii. 326, 

330, &c. Not founded in Miracle merely. ibid. and i. 297 


298 
A Church. i. 10. See Hierarchy, Catholick. 
Roman Chriſtian and Catholick Church. iii. go. See Mo- 
narchy. | 
ee Church. 1. 17, 28. Its Intereft aſſerted. i. 17. 
Panick Fear for the Church, 11. 8 3, 4, 5» &c. 
Church- Land. i. 25, 133. iii. 45, 79 
Nn Church-Militant. iii 9, 10, 11, 12. and 290, 2 5 
292, &c 
Antient Heathen- Church. i. 50. iii. 126, 127, 128 
Church / England. iii. 15, 16, &c. See Divines. 
Church-Patriot. iii. 170, 171 
Chymiſtry. See Alchymy. | 
CICERO, i, 208, 33 


DE X. 


Circumciſion, 115 Origin among the Egyptians. iii. 52, 53. 


Receivd by the Hebrew Patriarch, their Gueſt. ibid. By 
MosEs or his Return. 55. Laid down again on his Re- 
treat. 52, Again renew'd, by JOSHUA, with regard to 
the ſame Ægyptians. 52, 54, 55 
City : Heavenly City Jeruſalem. i. 282 
Clan. See Tribe. | 
Cleanlineſs. | 1. 
CrERC (Mr. Le Clerc S lv. Phil.) ili. 214, 215. See Bib- 
liotheque Choiſie. | 
Clergy, Benefit of. i. 305. Intereſt of Chriſtian Clergy in 
antient and polite Learning. iii. 236, 237. Management 
and Practices of the antient Clergy. iii. 333, 334. See Cle- 
ricks, Prieſthood, Fathers of the Church. 
Clericks ſeditious. ili. 88, 89. See Magiſtrate, Civil Govern- 
ment. | 


Climates, Regions, Soils, compar'd. iii. 150 
Cloſet-Thoughts. | 1. 139 
Clown, judges Philoſophers. iii. 107. Better Philoſopher than 
ſome ſo call'd. iii. 204 
Club, Liberty of the Club. i. 75. (See Committee.) Club- 
Method. 1. 267 
Coffee-houſe. iii. 15, 274, 275, &c. Coffee-houſe Committee. 
lll. 274, 275, &c. GCoffee-houſe Hero. ibid. 
College. 1. 334. ii. 184, 191 
Colliſion a micable. | i. 6 


i. 
Comedy. 1. 198. Poſterior to Tragedy. i. 244, &c. See Fane 
Play, Theatre, Drama, Burleſque. 
Comedy, antient. Firſt, ſecond, third. i. 245, 246, &c. 252, 
253, 254, &C. 
Comick Stile. i. 257, &c. See Stile, Satir. 
Commiſſion : ſole Commiſſion for Authorſhip. i. 33 5. Heawven- 
h Commiſſion, Pretences to it examin d. iii. 102, 159, 336, 
7, 8, 9, &C. 
Committee. ui. 275, &c. See Club. 1 
Common Senſe. (See Senſe, Nature.) Men not to be reaſon 
out of it. | ::-& g6 
Company provocative to Fancy. i. 159. See Aſſemblys, Con- 
verſations. | 
Complexions, religious. i. 84. See Salvation, Perſecution. 
Compliments. i. 203, 204. See Ceremony. 
Comprehenſion in Religion. Sec Uniformity. 
Conference, free. 1. 70, 73, 78 
Conformity in Religion. iii. 315. See Uniformity. 
Conformiſt Occaional. | | iii. 85 
Conjurer, a auiſe and able one. i. 318. Conjurers. i. 87, 175. 
348. See Magi, Prieſt, Enchanter. 
F Conqueſt, 
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a INDEX. 

Conqueſt, National. | ii. 148 

Conſcience, Moral. ii. 119. Us Effeds. ii. 120, 121, 122 
Religious Conſcience ſuppoſes Moral Conſcience. ii. 120. 2 
Conſcience, its Effects. | ii. 122, 1 23, 124 

Conſcience from Intereſt. | 3 

Conſecration of Opinions, Notions, 1 65 

Conſiſtency, Rule of. | mer 

Conſtitution; State or Government. i. 108, 239. Engliſh C- 
ftttution. : „1. 21, 116. 150 

Contemplation. ii. 75. See Meditation. 

Controverſy. Controverfial Writings, iii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
&c. and 270, 271. Church-Controverſy. iii. 290, 291, &. 
Religious Controverſy, and Decifion of the Cauſe, according 
to modern Prieſthood. : ul. 341, 342, 343 

Converſation. i. 68, 69, &c. 75, 76. iii. 335, 336. Le 
Converſation. i. 75, 76. Sterility of the beſt Converſation : 
the Cauſe. i. 77. Remedy. ibid. Modern Converſation, ef. 


feminate, enerwate. 11, 186 


1. 360, &, 
Coquetry. See Author. 
CoRrNEILLE, French Tragedian, cited. ili. 87, 280 
Corporation of Mit. iii. 279. See Wit. | | 
Correctneſs (See Genius, Critick) in writing. i. 232, &. 
241. iii. 227. Jncorredneſs. iii. 2, 3, 4, &c. 258. Caſe 
of Incorrefneſs in our Engliſh Writers. ibid. and 272, 3, 4 
| 55 ke. 
Covetouſneſs. See Avarice. 
Counſellor, Privy Counſellors, of wiſe aſpect. I, 211 
Countenances. See Complexions. : 
Cowardice. i. 314. ii. 140, 141, 142, 143. See Fear. 
Country. Love of native Country. iii. 143. See Love. 
Native Country, Name wanting. iii. 149. Higher City v 
Country recogni d iii. 158, 159 
A Court. i. 10, 335. Court-Power. iii. 23. Grandeur if « 
Court, what influence on Art and Manners. i. 219, 220, &. 
239, &c. 341, 342. iii. 23. Spirit of a Court. i. 10h 
105, 106, &c. Speters met with, there. i. 139. Platd 
Court. iii. 169, &c. 208. Court-Slavery. ili. 168, 169 
170, I, 2, 3, &c. See Slavery. 
Court-Engines. iii. 174. See Favourites. 


Courtier. i. 192. Honeſt Courtier. iii. 24, 175, 176 
Creature. Ewery one a private Intereſt. ii. 15, &e. Pri 


vate ll of every Creature. bi, 
No Creature good, if by his Nature injurious 10 bis 95 
cies, or to the Whole in which he is included. ii J. 
When a Creature is ſuppos'd good, ii. 21, 22, 2b. 
nab 
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EN DE X. 


makes an ill Creature. ii. 26, 27. What makes a Crea- 


ture worthy or virtuous, 1. 30% 3 
; Creature woid of natural Afection. | il. 81, 82 
: Creature, when too good. ii. 9O, 91 
. Creed. iii. 242. Furniture of Creeds. ii. 322. Creed- 
. - making. iii. 60, 61, 80, 81, 82, 332, 3, 4. See Belief, Ar- 
g ticle, Watch-word. 
k Credulity and Incredulity. i. 345. Credulity, how dangerous. 
5 ü. 326, 327, 328 
ſ Criterion of Truth. 1. 61 
Critical Truth. See Truth. 
- Critical Liberty. | iii. 316 
* Critical Art, Support of Sacred Writ. iii. 236, 237, 238, 241, 
242, 243, 244, 267 
7 Criticiſm, rejoices the real Artift. i. 234, &c. Toleration of 
A Criticiſm, eſſential to Wit. i. 260. Sacred Criticiſm. iii. 72, 
of- 73, 229, 230, 231, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. Prevention againſt. 
86 | ; 111. 166, 276 
oy Criticks : the ingenious and fair ſort. i. 81. Formidable to 
& the Author or Poet, why? i. 231, 232. ill. 272, 273, 
274, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
280 French Criticks. iii. 280. See Bos su, Journaliſts. 
| Critick-haters. i. 235, 236. iii. 165, 166, * 268, 272, 
| 274; 278, 270, 7% 8 
00 Self-Critick, - gs 7 168 
wi Intereft, Party, Cauſe, or Writing, to be ſaſpected, which 
K. declares againſt Criticiſm, or declines the Proof. iii. 266, 
42 
26 Criticks, Pillars of State in Wit and Letters. i. 236, &c. = 


241. iii. 267. Criticks, Notarys, Expoſitors, Prompters. 
i. 241. Treated as whimſical. i. 272. Their Cauſe de- 


fended. iii, 165, 166 
ity „ Criticks by faſhion. i. 272 
„19 Writing-Criticks or Satiriſts. . Ule 271, 272 
of Criticks, Satiriſts, Scepticks, Scrupulifls. iii. 109 
0, br. Crocodile, avorſbip'd. ii. 32. iii. 80. Emblem of Superſtition. 
. 104 . 11. 38 
. Crocodiles, Chimera's, Scholaſtick. 93 5 
„ 169, Crowns, how purchas'd on ſome occaſions. 1. 133 
Crudities, | i. 164, 165, 166 
Cupwor TH (Dr.) Bis Character. ii. 262. Why accus'd of 
55 1 _ being @ Friend to Atheiſts. ibid. Cited. | iii. 64. 
Bri Cuſtom and Faſhion powerful Seducers, i. 35 5. Cuſtom witious. 
ibid. | ii. 35 
bis Sf CreeLE (Goddeſs. | ü. 253 
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INDEX 


Emon, or Guardian-Spirit. i. 168, 169. iii. 2} 
Dæmon, to what that Name belongs. ii. 11. $ 
Witch, 

Dæmoniſt, who, what. 

Dancer. | i. 193 
Figur'd Dances. ili. 91. High Dance in Religion and Pr. 

-phecy. 

Death. "Ew af Terrors. i. 314. ii. 253. See Fear. 

Debate, free. i. 71. iii. 155. See Conference, Freedom. 

Debauch, has a reference to Society. i. 310, 311. ul. 127 

Declamation. i. 70. See Preaching. 

Decorum. i. 138, 139, 337. ii. 415. iii. 180, 185, 197, 198, 
Decorum and Sublime of Actions. iii. 34. (See Beauty, 
Grace.) Dulce & Decorum. ' 1. 102, 123 

Dedication.. See Preface. 

Defender of the Faith, | i. 213 

Deiſt, the Name ſet in oppoſition to Chriſtianity. li. 209 

Deity, when wiew'd amiſs. i. 32, 33. Deity ſought in Cha 
and Confuſion, not in Order and Beauty. ii. 336, 337, 
338. Various Combinations of Opinions concerning Deity 
ii. 13. How Men are influendd by the Belief of a Deih. 
it. 54, 55, 56, 57, &c. Terrour of the Deity implies nt 
moral Conſcience. ii. 119. Different Characters, Aſpett, 
or Views of Deity. iii. 39, 40. Species multiply d. ili. 47, 
49, 50, 80. Heathen Attributes of Deity. iii. 153. d 
Genius, Mind. 

Deity the ſovereign Beauty, and Source of all Beautys. ii. 294, 
295. See God. | | 

Delphick ſcription. 1. 170 

DEMOSTHENES. i. 161, 208. iii. 141 

DENMARK and SWEDEN. iii. 171 

Diſintereſtedneſs in ſacred Characters. i. 281, 282, 283 

Deſpotick. See Arbitrary, Abſolute. 

Devil. See Hell. 

Devotion of the diſmal fort ; its Effeds. ii. 116, 117. Te 
abject, beggarly, illiberal, fycophantick, knaviſh kind. i. 30 

: 35. iii. 125, 126, 127, 12 

Dialogue: Manner of Writing usd by the Antients. 1. 75 
Preliminary Science to Poetry and juſt Writing. i. 191, 102 
3» 4» 5, 6, 7, &. Modern, why jo ſparing and unſut] 
ful in the way of Dialogue-Writing. ii. 187, 188. Ha 
prattis'd by ſome modern Divines. iii. 291, 202, 3, 4.570 
Dialogue between an Author and his Bookſeller. iii. 16 
Betabeen GOD and Man. iii. 122. etæueen Man ard 
Beaſt. ibid. Between G O D and Satan. ibid. 35 


11. 11, 12 


U1, 117 
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INDEX. 


GOD and Jonan. ut. 119, 120, 121 
DiaNa. Een iii. 79, 83, &c. 
Dio po kus SICULUS cited. iii. 43, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 
Dion Cass Tus, wretched Hiſtorian. i. 270. iii. 24 
Drionysius HALICARN. iii. 234, 280 


Diſcourſe, continu'd and alternate. i. 70. Viciſſitude in Diſ- 


courſe, a Law. : i. 70, 76 
Diſhoneſty, a Half Thought. iii. 297, 302, 304. See Kna- 
very, Thinking. 
Diſintereſtedneſs in Friendſbip. i. 100, 101. See Friendſhip. 

Difintereſtedne/ſs in Religion, and its holy Founders. 1. 281, 

282, 283. See Reward, Love. 

Diſtraction, real. 1. 322, 323, &c. 
Divine or Godlike. i. 33, 38. See Character, Theogony, 
Theology. _ | 

Divine Example. 11. 56 

Divine Preſence. ll. 57 
Divines (Theologifts) iii. 122, 235, 237, 8, 9, &c. 282, 290, 
291, 293, &c. 305» 306, 316, 325, 326, 7, 8, 9, &c. 

Why incautious, and ill Managers, in the Cauſe of Reli- 

gion. il. 258, 259 
Divine, in humour, out of humour. iii. 130 
Divinity-Doctor, combatant in Print. Ni. 10, 11, 12, 13 
Polemicꝭ Divinity. in. 9, 10, &c. 

Burleſque Divinity. iii. 291, &c. Sirnames and Titles of 

Divinity. iii. 60. See Deity, Theology. oh 


— 


Doctrine. See Hypotheſis, 


Dog. See Fable, Beaſt. | 
Dogmatiſts, - why /o faſhionable in this Age. ii. 190, 191. 
Dogmatizing in Religion and on a future State. ibid. and 
236, 237, 297. See Sceptick. 
Dominion, founded in Property, iii. 49 
Drama: Engliſh Drama, lame Support of it. iii. 289, 290. 
Dramatis Perſonz. ibid. (See Play, Stage, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Mr. Bays.) | | 
Theological Drama. | | i. 293 
Drapery, Rules concerning it. ill. 372, 373 
DRYDEN. iii. 61, 62. See BA xs. | 
Duels. i. 273, 363. See Challenges. 


E. 
AR #* Mufick i. 42, 135, 217, 218, 235, 336, 338 
Ear 4%. i. 344. Publick Ear. i. 204, 275, 276. Ste 
Audience. | | 
Diſtemper in the Far. i. 324, 325 


Ears to hear, &c. 1 


Ear in Poetry, i. 217, 275. iii. 262, 263, 264, 
. . Dd 
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| Engliſh, inboſpitable Humour. 


INDEX. 


Farth : Sytem of the Earth, how a Part of ſome other G ſtem. 
i. 19. Another Earth, or World. i. 282. Our Relation 
zo mere Earth and Soil. Wii. 144, 145, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
Sons of Earth. Il. 146, 147 


Education. See Univerſity, Academy, School, Tutor. 


Effeminacy. 

Effeminate Wit. 
EGTPT. See AEGYPT. 
Elephant. iii. 221 
Eloquence. i. 8. Leproſy of. i. 160. Corruption f. iii. 22 
Eloquence and other Arts depend on Liberty. i. 219, 220. Ste 

Liberty. | 
Embaſſadors from Heawen, in what ſenſe. iii. 336, 337, 8, 9, 

&c. From the Moon. iii. 339, &c. Apoſtolick Commiſſion, 

Embaſſy, Succeſſion. ut. 337, 8,9, &c. 
Emblematical, nothing of that kind to be directly mingled in an 

Hiſtorical Piece. wii. 381. An Inflance from RAPHAEL. 

| iii. 382 
Emperors, Reman. 1. 24, 133, 222, 228. Convert Empe- 

rors. i. 133. uu. 78 
Empirick. | i. 163, 235 
Enchanter. i, 348, 349. See Conjurer, Prieſt, Magi. 
Engineer of Letters ili. 16, 17. In Philoſophy and Sciences, 

| | 111. 134 
Engine : Court-Engines. OY iii. 174 
ENGLAND, @ Conqueſt : whence to be fear'd. iii. 148, 


1. 314. ii. 186. iii. 186 
iii. 166, 167 


| 149. 
O/a-England. iii. 150, 151. Late England. ibid. See 
Britain. | 
Church of England. See Church, Divines. 
Fngliſhmen, Fellow-Citizens, Countrymen. iii. 144, 145, 6, 
7, 8, 9, &. Name whence brought. ill. 149 
| iii. 152,153 
Engliſh Authors in general, i. 265. Speeches and admir d Wit 
of our Engliſb Anceſtors. iii. 141, 142 
Engliſh Liberty. | i. 216, 222 
Engliſh Poetry. (See Muſes.) Uncorre&neſs of Engliſh Poets. 
i. 263. iii. 258, 259, 264, 265, 266, 267 
Engliſh Divines. iii. 122. See Divines. 
Enjoyment : deceitful kind. i. 309. Sincere. i. 311. Social. 
| | i. 310, 311 
Enthuſiaſm: Definition of the natural fort, &c. iii. 30, 31. 
Enthuſiaſm of holy Souls. iii. 68. Legitimate and baſtara 
fort. i. 53. iti. 679. Rais'd from Internals. iii. 90. and 
ii. 270, 271. From Externals. iii. 41, 90, 91. Philoſe- 
phical Enthuſiaſm. iii. 81. Prophetical. iti. 67, 68. Poe. 
tical. i. 21. Mathematical, ii, 104, 105. Enthuſiaſm A 
tie 


IN D E X. 
the Lover, Hero, Virtuoſo, dec. ii. 2 Kc. 430. il. 3t. 
Univerſal, or in all. + 1. 54. iii. 29 


Enthuſiaſms of different forts. iii. 41. ' Comprebended in ger, 
' Romiſh Church. iii. 90, 91, 92, &. Vulgar fort, and 


more reſin d. ibid. Enthuſiaſm divine. 12 
3 Enthufiaſm. i. 17. Various Operation. i. 48, 
&c. thufiaſm at ſecond hand. > + af 


'Enchuſinf 0 0 i. 53. 54» 55+ ii. 57, 394, 395, 400, 


401, 408. iii. 28, 29, &c. Rawage of Enthuſiaſm. i. 89. 
Antidote to Enthuſiaſm. 4 ve 
Virtue it-ſelf a . Enthuſiaſm. UL 33, 34 


Enthuſiaſm «a natural and honeft Paſſion. iii. 37, 38. Sof? 


and lovely. ii. 218, 219. Enthufiaſm works differently by 
Fear, by Lowe: iii. 38, 39. Is amorous Lineage. iii. 38. 
Contrary and miraculous Effects of Enthuſiaſm. it. 40 
Enthuſiaſm catching, communicahle, imparted. i. 44, 45. iii. 
29z 30, 84. See Melancholy, Prophecy. 


Sciable Entbuſiaſt. ii. 218 
Enthuſiaſt itinerant. i. 287. Epicureans, Ent huſiaſtical 

Atheiſts. | i. 52. iii. 68.67 65 
Enthuſiaſtick Inebriation. iti. 6 
Envy, unnatural Paſſion, ii. 1 67 


Epheſian Worſbippers. iii. 83, 84, &c. Zeal 3 their Church. 


ibid. 

Ey1curus, his Connivance in matters of Viſum and Fa- 

naticiſm. i. 48, &c. Recognition of the Force of Nature, 

and Natural Affection. i. 117, 118. Toleration of Natural 

Enthufiaſm. i. 48, &c. iü. 32, 33, &c. 

Epicurus primitive Father to ſome conceal'd Moderns. i. 117. 

Love and Religion cruelly treated by Epicurus. iii. 31, 32, 

33» 34» 35» 36 

Nature, a Deity to the Epicurean Atheiſt. i. 52. iii. 64, 
See Enthuſiaſm, Atheiſm. | 


Epicurean Atomiſt. 15: 0: 
Epicurean Hypotheſis | | iii. 32, 35 69 
Epicurean $24 to . 1, 18 
Vulgar Epicuriſm. | ii. 126 
EPIMENIDES. iii. 238 
Epiſtles: Tu L I v's Fpiles. iii. 20. SENECA's Epi- 
files. ili. 22, 23, 24, 95 
Epiſtolar Seile. iii. 17, &C 
Epiſtle Dedicatory. See Preface. 
ER GAME NES (King) deſtroys a Hierarchy, lil. 49 
Es o p. Mi. 206 


Fſſays. i. 163. Efay-IWriting. ibid. Ste 1 
IHIO PIA. See ETRHIO PIA. 


Eveunanon (Painter.) 1. 144, 340 


D d 2 EURIP ID ES. 


IND EX. 


EuRIPIDES. i. 244, 245, &C. ili. 141, 240, $13 
Executioner, See Magiſtrate. 
Excellency. See Titles. 


Exemplars, in the Writing-Art. 1. 192, 206 
Exerciſes. i. 191. See Academy. | 
Eyes : fitted to certain Lights. 1. 62 
Eye in Painting. i. 135, 235, 330. Eye in Painting bft, 
how? V 
Diſtemper in the Eye. i. 324, 325 
Harmony to the Eye. Ul. 4 
Eye debauch'd. | | ili. 5 


F. 
Ables, 25 by Hiſemen and Moraliſts. i. 63. iii. 205, 206. 
(See Parable, Mythology 3 | 
Vable of the Man and Lion. ii. 188. Of the Travelling 
Dogs iii. 207, 208 
N d of Fable. See Truth. 


Fact. Matter of Fact, how Judg'd by Zealots. i. 43, 44, 55, 


147, 148. Matter of Fact, in the Language of = Su 
perſtitious. 1. 44 
Matters of Fact, unably tho ſincerely related, prove the 
© worſt fort of Deceit. i. 346. See Truth, 
Faction, Spirit of. 1. 114 


Fair, Bartl my. i. 28 
Fair, Beautiful. i. 139. (See _ Decorum, Numbers) 
Fair, Species of. | 1. 139 
Fairys. i. 6 


Faith (religious) antient, modern. i. 6, 7. Implicit Faith. _ 
1. 94. iii. 231. Definition. Wil. 73, 74. Extenſion of 
Faith. i. 5, 6, 7. Ad of Faith. ibid. Faith on any 
Terms. i. 36. Heroick Faith. iii. 334. Religious Faith, 
dependent on cht i. 39. Hiſtorical Faith. iii. 72. 
Perſonal. iii. 73. Faith National, Hereditary, entail'd 
by Law. i. 344, 362. iii. 103. Faith in Travellers, © 
Romancers, Legends. i. 344, 345, &c. Rule of Faith. 
iii. 318, 319, 322, 323, 324, &c. See Belief. 

Rule of Faith (Treatiſe of Archbiſpop Tillotſon) cited. iii. 329, 


330, 331, &c. 
Chineſe or Indian Faith. i. 344, 345. Hiſtorical, Cr tical 
Faith. 1. 28 


Confeffion of Faith, the Author's. ili. 315. Gradual De- 

cay of the Foidence relating to the Matters of our Faith. 

ill. 238, 239, 240, 241, 242 

Fanaticks, antiert. 1. 47, &. Compar'd with modern. ibid. 
Fanatick errant. ii. 3 30. See ö 


Fanaticks 


INDEX. 
Fanaticks in all Churches and Religions. i. 50. iii. 38. Fa- 
naticiſm, its true Character. ii. 329, 330. Fanatic Senſe 
and Judgment of Scripture. iii. 237. Popiſh Fanaticiſm. 
; iii. 92, 93, 239, 240, 241 
Fancys apoſtrophiæ d. i. 188. Sophiſters, Impoſtors. ibid. Go- 
vernment of Fancy. 1. 308, 309, 310, &c. ii. 231. Fan- 
cy her Aſſault, Combat, Fortreſs. i. 311, 312, 313, &c. 
320, &C. 
Fancys Sollicitrefſes, Enchantreſſes. i. 312, 313. Repri- 
manded, queſtion d, examin'd, diſmiſsd. i. 325, &. Dif 
agreement with Fancy, makes the Man himſelf; Agree- 
ment, not himſelf. i. 325, &. Lady-Fancy croſs'd by a 
What next? i. 326. Fancys in a Tribe. i. 321, 327. Flo- 
rid Fancy. iti. 177. Power of Fancy in Religion. ili. 68. 
See Humour. 
Farce. i. 150. iii. 6, 7, 8. See Feſcennin, Atellan, Parody. 
Faſces, 1. 16. See Magiltrate. ; | 
Faſhion. See Modes, Cuſtom. ; 
Father of a Country. | 1. 37,32 
Fathers of the Church diſputing and diſputed. iii. 327. Iu- 
hy rt in ſuppreſſing all Scripture or Arguments of their 
dverſarys which made againſt them. iii. 320, 321, &C. 
330, &. Burning Method of Roman and Greek Fathers, 
Biſhops, &C. . iii. 239, 240, 241 
Favourites. i. 192. ii. 138. See Court. | 
Fear, Paſſion of. i. 294. ii. 55, 56, 57, &. Deſcription by 
Des Cartes. i. 294. Its Root and Cure. i. 295, &C. 
Fear of Death. ii. 140, 141, &c. How improv'd or abated. 
| i. 314, 315, 316. iii. 196, 197, 203, 204 
Fear and Hope in Religion. ii. 5 5. See Future State, Rewards 
and Puniſhments. 
Ferments. See Humours. 


Feſcennin (Plays) +. 21 


Fiction. See Fable. 2 | 

Figure, principal in a Pifure, to govern the reſt. iii. 374 

Flattery in Devotion. i. 34. See Devotion, Sycophant. 

Fly. ii. 18. See Spider. ; 

Fools: the greateſt, who ? ii. 231 

Football. 1. 18% 1-25 

Force and Arbitrary Power deſtructive of all Arts. i. 219, 
| 220, 221, 222, 237, 238, &c. 

Form, outzward, in a Figure, to give place where the inward 


is deſeviÞ/d. il. 367 
e i. 11, 12, 74 
ormaliſts. i. 12, 13, 174, 335. iii. 8. The Author 
Himſelf a Formal. CO 2 ; I. 135 


Dd 3 Foreigners: 


IND EX. 


Foreigners : Treatment of them by different Nations. iii. 152, 
. 3, 154 See Hoſpitality. 
ree THought. | 
Free 7 Maler. 4 See Thought. 
Free Writer. | | ii. 7 
Free States. g | | n. he. 
Freedom of Wt. i. 69. (See Wit, Diſcourſe, Debate.) Con- 
ſequence of a Reſtraint. . 
French Authors. i. 335. Theater. iii. 6, 7, 8 
French Criticks. See Boss wv, Criticks. 
Friend: knowable, unknowable, i. 284. Friend of Man- 
kind. ii. 247 
Friendſhip : real Good. ii. 238, 239, &c. Comprebends do- 
ciety and Mankind. ii. 239, 240, 241, &. Friendſhip 
how prevalent and diffuſtve. 11. 109 
Friendſhip, Chriſtian, Heathen. i. 98, 99, 100. (Cee Cha- 
_ rity, Hoſpitality, Diſintereſtedneſs.) Frienadſbip its own 
Reward. LE 1. 100 
Fucus, Mask or Vizard of Superſlition. i. 84 
Fungus. iii. 146 
Future State. i. 18, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. ii. 236, 237. 
iii. 302. See Rewards and Puniſhments. 


G. 
Galant. = 1. 192 
Gallantry, Original and Pregreſs. i. 272, 273, 331, 
332. i. 194, 195, 196. iii. 253. Devout Gallantry. i. 
20, 362, 303. Gallantry and Heroick Power of Faith. iii. 


334. Merit in the Gallant World. i. 331. See Ladys, 
Chivalry, Novel. 7 


Gallows. i. 127. iii. 177. See Jail. 
Gardens. iii. 167. See Palace. 

Aulus GEL LIV s cited. in 234 
Generation: Natural Inſtinct in the Caſ?. ii. 412 
Genius, or Guardian- Angel. 1. 168, 169 


Genius of the World. ii. 245, 284, 295, 343, 347, 352, K. 
See Deity. a 
Genius, act fufficient to form a Writer, or Poet. i. 193 ii. 
258. Engliſh Author avoid be all Genius. i. 233. ili. 
258. Faſhionable Aﬀe@ation of a Genius, without Cor- + 
refineſs, in cur Engliſh Writers. i. 263. iii. 258, 259, 264, 
265, 266, 267, See Engliſh Poets. | 
Gentleman : Character of a Gentleman. i. 135. iii. 156, &c. 
: (See Breeding.) Amuſements of Gentlemen more in- 
roving than the profound Reſearches of Pedants. i. 33 
| iii. 1 
ire Gentleman, owing to Moſters | 1. 191 


Gibbet 


ENR 

Gibbet. i. 125. See Jail, Gallows, Hell. 

Gibbets and Rods ſucceed to Charity and Love, when. iii. 115 
Gladiators: Barbarity of Gladiatorian Spectacles. i. 269, 270. 
- 1, 256, 257 


Gladiatorian Penmen. iii. 12 
Glaſs. See Looking-Glaſs. | 
Glazier. | 1 1 
Glory : Acting for Glory's ſake, how far divine? i. 38 
GNO$STICKS, antient Hereticks., iii. 75, 76 


GOD: God and Goodneſs the fame. i. 33, &c. 40, &Cc. 
Nothing in God but what is God-like. ibid. Quęſtion con- 
cerning his Being, what ue ibid. and 39, 40. See 
Deity, Attributes, Praiſe. | 


God, what ? ii. 10. What Idea given of God in certain 


Religions. ii. 13, 14. I Character of a God: Its Con- 
Sequences in reſpect io Morality. ii. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51. 
How God can be ſaid to witneſs for himſelf to Men. ii. 


333» 334 
Belief of a Cod, confider'd as Powerful. ii. 55. As Mor- 


thy and Good. ii. 56 
GONDIBERT. 1 
Good : how predominant in Nature. ii. 216, 217. What is 

truly Good. ii. 225, 237, 238, 239, &c. 


Good of the Whele, i. 40. Private Good, what ? i. 203. 
(See Intereſt, Pleaſure.) 

Good, what ? Where found? i. 308, 309, 310, &c. Good 
and Happineſs. ii. 227. iii. 196, 197, 8, 9, &c. Opinion 
of Good. ibid. 

| Goods of Fortune, and Goods of the Mind compar'd. ii. 432, 


433, Ke. 
Goodneſs, Divine. i. 23. Opinion of Goodneſs creates Truſt. 
i. 94. ii. 334. 1. 114 
Goodneſs : what, in a ſenſible Creature? ii. 21 
GORGIas LEONTINUS. 1. 74 
GO r R. i. 86, 89. Gothick Influence in Philoſophy and Re- 
ligion as well as Arts. i. 350, 351. Gothick Government. 
ill. 150, 151. Gothick Notion. i. 86, 89. Gothick Poetry. 
i. 217, 218. Gothick Architecture. i. 236 
Gothick Conqueror, conquer”d by ſpiritual Arms. iii. 90, g1 
Gothiciſm. See Barbariſm, Barbarians. 38 
Government abſo/ute., (See Abſolute.) Free Goperumens or 
Conſtitution. i. 216. Definition. iii. 311, 312. Origin 
or Riſe of Civil Government: Ridiculous Accaunt. i. 109. 
(Sce State of Nature) Natural Account. i. 110, 111, &c. 
230, 237, 238, 239, &. Civil Government conforming 


and ſubordinate. i. 110, 336. Ded, inſulted, embroil d. 


i. 363. iii. £9 
Dd 4 Grace, 
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Gre 


INDE X 


Grace. (See Decorum) The naturally graceful. i. 138. 


(See Beauty, Numbers.) Grace and Action in Human 
Bodies. 


i 1. 190 
Grace. See Titles. ? 
Grammar : Grammatical Rules neceſſarily applicable to Serip- 

ture of whatever kind. It. 229, 230, &c. 
Grandees. See Miniſters. \ 
Grapes not from Thorns. 1. 286 
Gratitude, | ii. 240, 241 
Gratuity. i. 126. See Reward. 2 
Gravity, yd, prov'd. i. 11, 12. True and falſe. ibid. Of 

the Eſſence of Impoſture. i. 11. Convenient Gravity of this 
fort. iii. 334. (See Grimace, Formality, Solemnity.) 
Great Men. See Miniſters. 


The Great (Great People) their Influence on Wit, and in 


the literate World. i. 8, 210, &c. Their Character. ii. 


EE a 137, 138 
GREECE, Fountain of Arts, Science and Politeneſs. i. 219, 


iii. 138, &. Early Writers of Greece form'd the publick 


Taſte. i. 263, 264. Grecian Religion. iii. 126, 127, 128, 
15 3» 154. . Manners. ibid. 152, &c. See Athenians. 

ek Language, original Beauty and Refinement. iii. 138, 
139, &c. 


GREGORIUS the Great. iii. 239, 240 


Grimace, religious and æcalot- Kind. i. 65, 66, 74, 149. See 


Gravity. | 
' Grimace, from Conſtraint and Perſecution. i. 84 
Groteſque- Figures. 1. 149 
Guardian honeſt, when ?\2-0 1. 125 
Giddineſs in Life. 1. 322 
H. 

Alf-Jeſters. i. 81 
Half-Knave, thorow-Fool. 1. 131, 132 

93 


I Thinkers. iii. 300. See Thought. 
Harmony, ſuch by Nature, not by Faſhion or Will. i. 353. 
Natural Harmony, haw advanc'd. i. 238. Harmony, Rules 


of, i. 140, See Muſick. 
Haunt. See Specter. | 
Heart, unſound, hollow. i. 43. A Heart in Lover's Lan- 

guage. i. 137. Deſcent on the Territories of the Heart, 

i. 355. Heart merely human. i. 358. Heart after the 
Pattern of God Almighty. i. 358. Numbers of the Heart. 
iii. 34. Wiſdom of. 1. 277. See Beauty, Character. 


Heart makes the Philoſopher. iii. 161 
Heathen- Charity. See Charity, | 
Heathen-Chaurch, Sce Church, Hell 


ogy 
7 


Hell. iii. 177, 178. See Devil, Gallows, Jail. 


IN D E X. 


Heraldry. 1. 362, 363 
Herald of Fame. i. 225 
HERCULES. ii. 188 


judgment of Hercules, 1 Subject Fit. iii. 349, 350. The 
Principal Figure in the Piece. iii. 358. His different Ap- 
pearance in the ſeveral Parts of the Diſpute. iii. 350, 

| 351, 359, 360 


Herculean Law, 1. 267 


| Hereafter : 4 Queſtion aeitb a Sceptick. ii. 236, 237. See 


Future State. | 
Heretick by Birth. iii. 104. Good. humour d Man properly no 
Heretick. iii. 105 
Hermit, never by himſelf. 1. 178 
Hero: Philo/ophick Hero. i. 194, 198. Hero of the black 
Tribe. 1 


| 1. 349 
Heroick Prince: a Character and Story. 1. 175, &c. 
Heroick Virtue. See Virtue. 8 
Heroick Sign-Poſt. * 


Heroiſm and Philanthropy. i. 113. Heroiſm in Faith. 855 
Volunteer, Faith. 1 
HERO PDO Tus. iii. 247. Cited. iii. 43 
Hierarchy. i. 86. iti. 48. (See Magi, Prieſt.) Ir Power in 
Perſia, Ethiopia, Egypt. ibid. Is Growth over the Civil 
Magiſtrate. ibid. Acquiſition of Lands and conſequent 
Dominion. ibid. Certain Law, Permiſſion, or Indulgence, 
neceſſarily producing this Effect, and fatal to the Civil 
Magiſtrate. iii. 44, 45, 78, 79. Eſtabliſhment of the 
| Hierarchy over the Monarchy, or State, in the Egyptian, 
Ethiopian, Babylonian Empires. iii. 48, 49. Parallel Ef- 
fe in the Roman. iii. 78, 79, 88, 89, 9o, 91, &. Ro- 
man-Chriſtian and Catholick Hierarchy ; its Growth under 
the Univerſal Roman Monarchy. iii. go. And afterwards 
over the barbarous Nations. iii. 91. Its Prevalency, Po- 
licy, Comprehenfiueneſs, Majefly and Grandeur, iii. 92, 93, 
94. Afected Pretenders, ee and Copifts after theſe 
Originals. ibid. and 106 
Hiſtory conmpar d with Poetry. „ i. 145 
Hiſtorian. 1. 122, 189. Di/interefted. i. 224, 225. See Poet. 
Hiſtorical Truth. See Truth, | 
Hiſtory of Critichs. 1 246 Ut 
Mr. Hog; BESS. 1. 88, &c. 94 
OMER, ii. 205, 221. His Character. i. 208. iii. 32, 334. 
Cited, iii. 15 3. Character of his Works. 1. 196, 197, 198. 
iii. 32, 153. Father and Prince of Poets. iii. 32. and j. 
744: Age when he roſe, i, 243, &c. Revolution made by 


im, ibid, 
Homerical 
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INDE X. 


Homerical Characters or Perſonages. i. 196, 197, 267, fi. 
260, 261, 262. Homer under flood how to bye in perfe- 
ion. i. 346. iii. 260, 261, 262 

Honeſt in the dark. i. 125 

Honeſty, its Value. i. 121. Honeſty and Harmony reſide to- 
gether, i. 208. See Virtue, Integrity. 

Honeſty the beſt Policy. i. 132. iii. 204, 20; 

Honours. See Titles. 

Point of Honour. 11. 194, 195 
Auctions or Sales of Honour. iii. 168, 169, 208, 20 

Hope and Fear in Religion. ii. 55, 57, &c. See Future State, 
Reward and Puniſhment. | | 

HoRACE cited, paſſim———Paſſages of Horace explain d. 
i. 51. (viz. Sat. v. ver. 97.) iii. 202. (viz. Epiſt. vi. lib. i. 
bis.) iii. 249. (viz. Epiſt. xx. Sat. 1. lib. 2, &c.) Al his 
Epiſtle to Auguſtus (lib. 2.) | 1. 269, 270 

Horace, 5% Genius, and moſt Gentleman-like of Roman Preis, 
i. 328. His Hiflory, Character. iii. 202, 248, 249, 250, 


ü. 224 
Horſe, Hound, Hawk, &c. See Beaſt. 

Hobby-Horſe. i. 217 
Horſeman and Hor /emanſhip. 1. 193 


Hoſpitality : ah] kind of Virtue. ii. 166. Antient, Hea- 
then. iii. 143, 144: (See Charity, Friendſhip.) Inbojita- 
| ble Diſpefition or Hatred of Foreigners, what Sign? ili. 1515, 
Inhoſpitality, Engliſh. 8 m. 152 163 
Hot-Cockles. ü. 293 
Hound, Hor/e. See Beaſt. 


Humility, hat Virtue, in Religion, and Love. 1. 331, 332 | 


Humour: Good-Humour, bef Security againſt Enthuſiaſm. 
i. 22, 55. Force of Humour in Religion. ill. 95, 98, 
108, &. Ill Humour, Cauſe of Atheiſm. i. 23 

Gad. Humour and Impoſture, Enemys. i. 32. Good-Hu- 
mour, Proof of Religion. ibid, Of Mit. 74. A natur. 
ral Lenitive againſt Vice. i. 128. Specifick againſt S 

perſtition and Euthuſiaſin. ibid. and ;5 

Humour and Farcy, ill Rule of Taſte. i. 3 38, 339, 340, 34, 

Kc. ili. 165, 166, 167, &c. I Rule of Good and Ill. ibid. 

and ili. 200, 201 


Humours, as in the Body, jo in the Rind, i. 14 
Hydrophobia. 55 - 4. 30 
Hylomania. : il. 65 


Hy pocrites. ' | 1. 34 


Hypothelis. See Syſtem. 3 
Fontaftick Hypotheſis. 11, 190. 111. 160 

Hypotheſes, Sy/tems, defiroy'd, blen 1þ. i, 88. iii. 134 
Religious Hypotheſes multiply d. itt, 47. 1 


1 
* 
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IND E X. 


* 
AI L. i. 125. iii. 177. See Gallows. 
ANUS: Janus-Face of Zealot-Mriters. 1. 66 


Ideas, ſimple, complex, adequate, &c. i. 287, 288, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303. (See Metaphyficks.) Compariſon of mere 
ldeas and articulate Sounds, equally important. i. 288, 303. 
Examination of our Ideas not pedantick, when ? i. 312. 


True and uſeful Compariſon, Proof, and Aſcertainment of 


Ideas. i. 299, 300, 301, &c. 
Ideal World. | iii. 211 
Ideas innate. i. 49, 354. ii. 43, &c. 412. iii. 36, 214, 215, 

&c. Not innate, of what kind. iii. 164 


Ideas of the World, Pleaſure, Riches, &c. what ? 1. 301. 


See Opinion, Fancy. . 
Identity. ii. 350, 351, 352. iii. 192, 193, &c. 
Idol : Idol. Notions. Idolaters. | 1 
JEPHTHAH. iii. 124 
Teſt : true, falſe. i. 74, 81, 128, 129. See Ridicule. 
Jews, @ cloudy People. i. 29, 30, 282. iii. 55, 56, &C. 
115, 116. Sullen, bitter, perſecuting. ibid. Their Cha- 
rafter by God himſelf. iii. 55. TFewiſh underſtanding, i. 
282, 283. Diſpoſition towards the darker Superſtitions. iii. 
124. Jews a choſen People. i. 357. iii. 282. Left to Phi- 
lojophy for Inſtruction in Virtue. i. 101 
Jewiſh People, originally dependent on the Egyptians. iii. 51 
g, &. Their Rites, Ceremonys, Learning, Science, 
Manners, how far deriv'd thence. ibid. How tenacious 
and bigotted in this reſpect. ibid. Spirit of Perſecution and 
Religious Maſſacre, propagated from hence. ibid. and iii. 60, 


61, 62, 80, 81, 82, 86, 87, &c. (Cee Perſecution.) Jewiſh 


Princes. 111, 116, 124 
Ill, whether really exiflent in the Univerſe. ii. 9, 10. Ab- 
ſolute Ill, what ? it. 20. Relative Il. ibid. and 21. 
The Appearances of Ill no Argument againſt the Exiſtence 

of a perfect ſovereign Mind. ii. 363, 364. No real Ill 


in Things. | ; 11. 364 
Appearance of Ill neceſſary. ii. 288, 289 
Imitation Poetical. i. 193. See Poet. Works of Imitation 
how to be regulated. ill. 389, 390 
Imperium in Imperio. 1. 114 


Impoſtors, ſpeak the beſt of Human Nature. i, dee 
— EN of 


Impoſture arraign'd. i. 10. Hid under Formality, i. 74. 
Eſſence of Impeſture. i. 11. Inpoſture fears not a grave 
Enemy. i. 31. Strangely nix d with Sincerity, Hypocriſy, 

(val, and Bigotry. OO ii. 324, 325 

Indian 
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IND EX. 


Indian Mufick and Painting. i. 242, 340. Indian Princes, 
late Embaſſadors. | | ili. 
Indolence. 1. 310, 318, 319. Is dangerous Conſequences, il. 


Informers. 1. 120 
Ingratitude, @ negative Vice. ii. 167 
Inhumanity not compatible wwith Good-Breeding, ii. 163. Us. 


natural. ü. 164 
Inquiry concerning Virtue, Deity, &c. See Vol. ii. Treatiſe l. 


and i. 297. Occaſion of this Treatiſe. ii. 5, 6, 7,8. I 


Defence. i. 263—280 
Inquiry, Freedom of: L 34 
Inquiſition. 1. 20, 186. ili. 103 
Inquiſiters. 1. 65. Self- Inquijitor. 1. 186 | 


Inſpiration. i. 7, 45. (See Prophets, Poets.) Inſpiration a 


Divine Enthuſiaſm. i. 53. Atheiftical Inſpiration. iii. 64, 


True and Falſe, alike in their outward Symptoms. i. 53, | 


Inſpiration credited, how ? iii. 40 


Judgment of the Injpir'd concerning their own Inſjiratin, 


iii. 63, 74, 75, 245. See Poets, Sybils. 
Inſtint from Nature. ii. 411, 412. See Ideas. 
Intelligent Being : What contributes moſt to his Happineſs. ii, 
100, 101 


Intereſt governs the World,  fal/e Maxime. i. 115, 117,118 | 
Self- Intereft. ii. 80. Rightly and wrong taken. i. 281, 282, | 


&c. ili. 302, 304, 305. Unwiſely committed to tit 
care of others. iii. 159. How form d. i. 296. Van d 
fleer'd. ibid. 
True Intereſt either <vholly with Honefly or Villany. i. 13z., 
172, 173, 174. Judgment of true Intereſt. i. 307,308, 

ili. 201 

Diſ-intereftedneſs real, if Virtue and Goodneſs be ſuch. i. 98 
Jos. | ji. 34, 123 


Jonan, Prophet. It. 118, 119, 120, &. 
Jos EPH (Patriarch) Education, Character. \ iii. 57,5 
Jos Ru. N i. 356, 357,358 
Jo vx. | | ii. 47, 48, 203 


Journaliſts : Journal des Savans de Paris. iii. 18, 20. H. 
ſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans. 18. Nouvelles de la he. 
publique des Lettres. ibid. Bibliotheque Choiſie. ibid & 
20. See Bibliotheque Choiſie. 

Irony. 1. 71. See Banter, Raillery. 


F823; - Wt 47 
Ts0CRATES. iii. 280 
ITALIANS, Buffoons. i. 72, 129. Italian it and Ar 

thors. ; 1. 335 34 


Italian Taſte, the beſt in Painting, Muſick, &c. i. 338, 30 
= | Judgmen, 


UNDER 
judgment, preliminary Right. i. 12. P recdious Judgment. 8 - I 
L 54 0 
ſuLIAN (Emperor) i. 25. iii. 86, 87, 88, 89, His Letter | 10 
to the Boſtrens. ibid. Y 0 
JupITER. See Jovs. | f 0 
uſt and Unjuſt acknowledg'd. ii. 420 110 
Jus TIN (Hiftorian.) iii. $4, 57 Wi! 
[JuvENAL, explain d. i. 103, &c. Cited. i. 70, 106, 140 
126, 253. iii. 23, 24, 42, 50, 178, 274 


| K. 10 
IND (Species) Union with a Kind. ii. 78. Opfer d 10 
| by Self- Intereſt. | 11. 79 | 90 
Kings. See Princes, Monarchy, the Great, à Court. | | 
Knave natural and civil. i. 109, By what Principle diffe- 1 
rent from the Saint: or how diſtinguiſb d from the honeſt ih 10 
Man. i 102, 126, 127, 130, 131, 172, 179: | il 
Knave incapable of Enjoyment. i. 130. Betrays himſelf, | Wi. 
however able, | iii. 305 if | 
Knaves in Principle, in Practice. i. 93, 94. Knave, no 1 
Auarrel with Religion. ibid. Half Knave, thorow-Fool, 0 if 
i, 131, 132. ii. 173. Zealot-Knave. i. 132, 133. (See WRAP 
Zeal.) Court-Knaves. iii. 168, 169, 170, 1, 2, 3, &C. | 
Knawves, Friends to Moderation, in what ſenſe. i. 115. N 
Krave young, midale-ag d, old. iii. 178 
Knavery, mere Diſſonance and Diſproportion. i. 207, 208. See | 
Diſhoneſty. | | 
Enaviſh Indulgence, the Conſequences. i. 121, 130, 131, 132, 
172, 310, 311. iii. 302, 305. Knaviſhh Religion. iii. 125. 1 
dee Religion. ; T j 
Knight-Errantry. i. 20. See Chivalry, Gallantry. | i 
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Knights Templar, growing to be an Overmatch for the Ma- 
giftrate. i. 86, Extirpated. ibid. See Magophony, Hie-' 10 
rarchy. | 10 

Knowledg : fit Principle, previous. i. 41, &c. 54, 269, 334 11 

Nnowledg of Men and Things, true Philoſophy, how learnt. | 

: 1, 122, 123 : Wi 


— — 
— 


705 L. | ' Wilt 
ADYS, fainted, worjhip'd, deify'd. i. 273, 331, 332 WP 
i. 195. (See Gallantry,. Chivalry.) Engliſh Ladis je- | Wo 

dud by Tales and Impoſtures. i. 347 350. Type or 5 | 

3. Prophecy of this in our antient Stage-Poet. ibid. See Super- e 

. 280 ſtition, Sex, Women. | | | ih } 

d fir Lampoons. | | i. 265 13 

„30 Lands. (See Property, Agrarian.) Religious Land- Bank. iii. | 

8, 340 44, 45» &C. - YR 

gen, Latitude | 0 1 


* 


| : i. 1 
Laws, Royal Counſellors in our Engliſn Conſtitution. i. ws 


INDEX, 
Latitude of Thought. il. 297, 298, de. 


Latitudinarians. - ibid, 


Laugh-halfway. i. 81. Both ways. i. 129. oy Wrong. 
e laugh 


turn d. iii. 296. (See Ridicule.) Men not to 
out of their Wits. i. 96. Men laugh'd out of, and into Re. 
ligion. iii. 291. Difference in ſeeking what to lauph at, ] 
and what deſerves Laughter. 1. 128 
Laugh, mutual, and in turn. ” i 
Guardian-Laws. i. 219. Religion by Law eſtabliſbd. i. 
362. ili. 71, 103, 231, 315, 316, 337, 338. (See Rites, 
Myſteries, Revelation.) Heraldry by Law eſtabliſo 
| 1. 362 
Herculean Law. 5 es 
Lazineſs. i. 310. See Indolence. | 
Learning: Paſſion for Learning or Science, ranbd with na- 
tural Affection. ii. 104, 105 L 
Legitimate Work or Piece, in Writing. i. 336. iu, 2,26 | 
LEON (S..) : ii. 91 
Letters. See Epiſt les. 


— 8 — — 


 Leviathan-Hypothe/is. i. 88. See Mr. Hog BES. Wolf. 
Liberal Arts. (See Arts.) Liberal Education. ii. 65. Liberal 


and illiberal Serwice. 
Liberty of Criticiſin. iii. 266, 316. See Criticks. 
Liberty civil, philoſophical or moral, perſonated. ii. 252, 253 
Abuſe of the Notion of Liberty in Morals and Govens- 
ment. iii. 305% 309, &c. Liberty of the Will i. 
178, 179, 180, 184, 185, 186, 187. Liberty or fre 
Diſpofition to follow the firſs Motion of the Will, is th 
greateſt Slavery. i. 211. ii. 231 


Liberty Philgſophical, Moral. ii. 25 2, &c. 432, &c. iii. 201, 


| 204, 307, 308, zog, de. 

Proteſtant Liberty. See Proteſtant. 

Liberty : (See Government, Conſtitution, Engliſh, Britiſh.) 
Its Patrons, Well-wiſhers. i, 8. Conſequence of its Riſe and 
Fall. i. 219——22 

Liberty in Converſation, i. 75. Falſly cenſur d. i. 10. Wt 

Wit, Freedom. 

Prejudice againſt Liberty. i. 89. Arts, Sciences, and Vir. 
tues, its Dependents, i. 64, 72, 96, 220, 221. See Art, 
Science, Virtue. 

its Value. i. 121, 124, 302. Living well or good 

Living, falſe ſenſe of the Phraſe. i. 124. Living fal, 

falſe application of the Phraſe. i. 315, 316. ii. 120, 127. 

Life ſometimes a Miſery. ii. 141. Over-Love of Lift 

contrary to the Intereſt of a Creature. ii. 141, 142, 143 

Future Life: The Belief, of what advantage? ii. —_ 
neage 


ll. 55, 6; 


Life 


N 
"80 


IN D E X. 


Lineage of Philoſophy and Poetry. i. 239, 240, 253, &c. iii. 
132, 137, 138, 139, &C. 


LyYSIAS (Orator) iii. 280 
Livy (the Hiſtorian) 1. 47, 48 


Logick, of modern Schools, i. 286, 287, 334, 350, 351 
Looking-glaſs vocal. i. 171. Magical Pocket-Looking-glaſſes. 
i. 195. Looking-glaſs to the Age. i. 199, 202, 205. Falſe 
Looking-glaſs. | iii. 296 


| Love. (See Charity.) Love of Friends. ii. 238, 239 
| Love of Mankind, - | : ii. 241, 242 
N Love of one's Country. iii. 143 — 149, &c. Love of Order 
L and Perfection. pp ii. 212 
2 Love imperfe and narrow, generous and equal. ill. 143, 4, 
7 „6, &c. (See Affection.) Publick Lowe. i. 37. (See 
Publick.) Love, higheſt, nobleſt. ii. 211, 218, &c. Di- 
3 vine Love. ii. 244, 245. (See Enthuſiaſm.) 
5 Love, dangerous Sophiſter. i. 183, 184. Paſſion of Love in 
6 the Sexes. i. 176, &c. Subject the moſt affecting, in 


I the Paſſion of Love between the Sexes. ii. 105, 106. 


Flattery of Love. i. 138. Religious Love betaueen the 
| Sexes, iii. 38. Love cruelly treated by Epicurus. 11. 


31, 32 
65 Se, Love. ii. 58. Is Effects in Religion. ii. 58, 59. Silly 
reaſoning about Self-Love, by pretended Wits. i. go, 118, 
53 119, 120. See Self. -— 
2 Religion and Love. i. 331, 332. Galant Love, and reli- 
L gious Charity of a certain kind, compar d. iii. 115 
free Lover, Martyr. See Martyr. | 
the Lover ſolitary. i. 174. Story of a Heroick Lover. i. 176—— 
231 179, &. Lover's Purſuit and Enjoyment, of what kind. 
01, i. 309, See Enjoyment. | 
dee. Lux E (St.) cited, commented. iii. 245 
: | LucxETIvVS. i. 52, 118. iii. 32 
iſh, Luxury. i. 310, 315, 319, 320, 321. ii. 447, 148, &c. iii. 
and | | 199, 200, 304, 305 
222 | IrcurGus. | lit. 246 
dee Lyes, judiciouſiy compos'd, teach Truth in the beſt manner. 
1. 346. Homer perfe& in this Science. ibid. and iii. 260, 
Vi | 261, 262 
Ars, WF Lymphaticks. i. 50, 51. See Fanaticks, Enthuſiaſm. 
good BW M. | 
fall, NM ACHINE (in Epick and Dramatick) i. 359. World 
127. a Machine, | | TE + 
Lie, Madneſs: rea! Madman, who ? i. 321—3 24, &C. 
„ 143 | MACENAS, i. 220, 270. iii. 21, 249, 250 
% Magi of Perſia, Sc. i. 85. Their Power, iii. 48. See Hier- 


neage ; archy, Magi- 
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IND E X. 
Mfagicians. See Magi. e 
Magick, moral. i. 136. Magick of Entbuſiaſin. ili. 29 
Magiſtrate, his Duty and becoming Part in Religion. i. 10, 16, | 
19. ut. 261. iii. 104, 105, &. Executioner to the | 
2 when ? i. 66. iii. 110. A Dreſſer. i. 83. Dre! 
in his turn. ibid. See Government, Hierarchy, | 
Civil Magiſtrate, inſulted. i. 363. iii. 89. Controul'd. iii. 
44. Over-aw'd. iii. 47. Depos'd, ſentenc d. iii. 48, 49 
Nlagnificence, true and falſe. | „ La 4 
Magophony, Perſian. i, 85, &c. Ethiopian. vi. 49. Euro- 
pean and Chriſtian. | | i. 85, 86 
Mahometiſm. iii. 104. Mahometan Clergy. . % 
Malice, only where Intery/ts are oppos' d. i. 39, 40. None in the 
general Mind——— nor tt mere Nature. ibid, 
Malignity, Paſſion unngtural. Il, 165 
Man: à good, an i ii. 21. formidable, in what ſenſe, ii. 
94. Subject to Mature. ii. 302. Why no Wings. ii. 302, 
303. Man's Efccellency different from that of a Brute. ii. 
304, 305. Man has not the ſame ee which are 
in Brutes. of 308, 309. Whether ſociable by Nature. i, 
311, 312313. Whether a Man can be accounted a Hilf 
to @ Man. ii. 320. Abſurdity of that Saying. ibid. Mar'; 
Dignity and Intereftl. ii. 425. Different Manners of Men. 
WE | ii. 429, 430, 431, 432 
Mankind, how corrupt. = ii. 198, 201 
Manners : Poetick Manners and Truth. iii. 260, 261, 2, 3. Her 
Poet, Truth. 
 MaRsHaAm. Chron. Can. iii. 52, 53, 54, 124 
Martyrdom. i. 26, &c. iii. 40, 41 
Martyrs for Atheiſm. i. 90. iii. 64 Pro and Con, fir 
any Opinion. iii. 40, 41. Amorous, Heroick, Religious Mar- 


5. ii. 106. ili. 34 
Mask. See Carnival. | 
Maſs, | 1. 20 


Maſſacre. See Magophony. 
Matters in Exerciſes and Philoſophy. i. 191. Maſters in M. 
chanicks, Ses Mechanicks. ; 

Young Maſters of the World. | i. 106, 211 
Mathematical D-monſtration in Morals, See Morals. 
Mathematicks. i. 19. Delightful, whence. ii. 104, 105. N. 

ceſſary. i. 289, 290. Modeſt. ibid. 
Matter, Whole and Parts. ii. 368. Not capable of real Sin 
plicity. ii. 351, 352. Not conſtitutive of Identity. ibid. Su 


ſtance material, immaterial, 11. 353» 354 
Matter and Thought, how mutually affecting or produttive. i. 
296, 297, 30 

Maximus TrRIus, cited. ii. 295. in 32 
a N Mechanich 


INDEX. 
Mechanicks, Maſters in. | i. 235 
Mechanick Forms, Beautys. i. 137. See Palaces, 35 
Mechaniſm——human. i. 115, 294. Divine. ii. 336, 337 
MED EA iii. 313 
Meditation Rural-Philoſophical. ii. 344, 345, &c. 


Meditations publiſb d. 1. 164. Meditation impoſing, conceited, 


pedantick. | 1. 164, 165, 343 
Meditation in the Praiſe of a Deity. ii. 344, 345, 346. Upon 
the Works of Nature. ii. 366——374. Upon the Elements. 
ii. 376 380. Upon the Variety of Seaſons and Cli- 
mates. | ii. 383 391 


Melancholy, a pertinacious and religious Complexion. iii. 67 


Melancholy i Religion, Love. i. 13. Power of Melancholy in 
Religion. iii. 66. Devout Melancholy. i. 22, 32, 44. iii. 
67, 68. Treatiſes of Melancholy. iii. 30. See Religion, 
Enthuſiaſm. | 

Memoirs. i. 163. Memoir-Writing. i. 200, 224, 346. See 
Miſcellany. | | 

Memory, 9 *Eupynyusveu]op. 1. 143 

MENAN DBR. i. 246. iii. 238 

Mental Enjoyment, hence. 11. 101,1 17— 26 

Mercenarineſs. i. 126. See Reward. | 

Merit ix believing. See Belief. 

MesS1As. iii. 78. See Monarchy. 


Metaphor (or Metaphorick Stile or Manner.) i. 243, 244, &c. 


OS | iii. 140 
Metaphyſicks. i. 289, 299, 301. ii. 354. ili. 193, 194 
Metaphyſicks, neceſſary Knowledg of nothing knowable or 


nown. | iii. 210, 211 
Metaphyſicians, their Character. i. 291 
Metaphyſical Articles of Belief. 1. 306, 507 

_ Mit o. 11. 304 
Mit rox. 1.-276, 358, 359 


Mimes. i. 193. iti. 285. See Imitation, Mimickery. 


Mimickery. i. 196. Mzmographer. | | ibid. 
Mind, free. i. 130,——a Kingdom. iii. 205. Beauty of 
the Mind. i. 137. Value of a Mind. ii. 440. ili. 168, 205. 
Its inward Proportion. ii. 83 
Mind : particular Minds prove an Univerſal one. ii. 355, 350, 
357, 358. Univerſal Mind, how prov'd. ii. 290, 291 
Miniſter of State. i. 37, 192. Miniſters of State concern d 
for their Character and Memory. i. 225. Conduct neceſ⸗ 
Jary to preſerve them. i. 225, 226, 227, &c Claim of the 
People over them. i. 227. Dangerous Conceit of Miniſters 

and Great Men. LES 

Miniſters Mac tnas's. | 1. 215, 216 
Good Miniſter, haw to be valu'd and judg'd, i. 23, 24 
„ Ee Munutry : 


2. 229; 230. ” 
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Minifiry : good Miniſtry in England. iii. 148. The new, 


the old. iii. 208. I and flaviſh Minifiry, of what con- 
ſequence. ili. 148, 149 
Miracles, /criptural, traditional. i. 6. Modern. i. 44. iii. 70. 
Chriſtian, Mooriſh, Pagan. i. 345, 347, 348, 349. Feſt 
preſent. ii. 331. The danger of believing new Miracles. 
ii. 328, 329, 330. Whether Miracles can witneſs for God 
or Men. ii. 331, 332, 333. Mere Miracles inſufficient 
Proof of Divinity, or Revelation. ii. 333, 334. iii. 114. 
Merry Miracle. 5 iii. 123 
Mirrour. See Looking-glaſs. 
Miſanthropy: achat kind of Paſſion. ii; 165. Sometimes, in 
2 manner; national. : | ii. 166. iii. 153 
Miſcellanarian Authors, their Policy and Art. iii. 288, 289 
M1SCELLANYS. Vol. iii. p. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
Miſcellaneous Memoir, E/ay-Writing, Stile and Manner. ibid. 
and iii. 95, 96, 97, 225, 226. See Eſſay, Memoir. 
Miſcellaneous Collections, annual. Ill. 274 
Mode : Modes of Religion. : 1. 84 
Model: current Models of Religion. i. 84. Models for Poetry 
and Writing. i. 206. See Exemplar. 
Moderation Philo/ephical. iii. 37. When in faſhion with the 
Zealots of every Party. iii. 110, 111. Moderation diſ- 
clain'd. : iii. 342 
Moderation in a Mriter. 1. 166 
Monarch : Grand Monarch now ; and of old in Greece. i. 223 
Monarchy. See Hierarchy. 


Monarchy wniver/al. i. 216; 217; 220; 221, 222. iii. 23. 


(See Barbarians, Tyranny.) Abſelute Monarchy, deflruttive 


of Arts, Manhood, Reaſon, Senſe. 1. 219, 220, 221, 237, 


238, Kc. iii. 23, 77, &. World groaning under the Ro- 


man Monarc hy. iii. 77, 78. Hopes of a Divine Deliverer | 


or Meſſias from hence. ibid, See Emperor, Raman. 
Monarchs. | ee; 11. 137 
Monoſy llables in files or firings. iii. 265. Claſp or clattering 
Rencounter of them in our Language. + 0G. 
Monſter : Monftrous Imaginations. i. 60. Monſtrous Objects 
and Taſte. i. 344; 347, 8, 9, &c. iii. 157 
Moon: Embaſſaders from the Moon. iii. 339. Moon and 
Planets, ii. 373, &. Traveller from the Moon. ii. 198 
Moor: Mooriſh Herd. | i. 347» 348 
Moor of Venice (Play) i. 3473 348, Kc. 
Morals: Rule and Diſtinction of Revelation. i. 298. Diffe- 
. rence about Morals. i. 70. Morals interwove abi h poli- 
tical religious Inſtitutions. i. 87. Brought into diſgrace. i. 
90. (See Charity.) New Forgers of Morals, i. 13 gt 
ral Magick. 36 
- | Morals 
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IND EX. 
Morals and Government how related. i. 106, 108. Morals 


r te Poetical Performance. i. 278. See Manners, 
oetick Truth. 


Morals mathematically e ii. 173, &c. and iii. 194, 


&c. 212, &c. See Philoſophy. | 
Moral Senſe, Riſe of it. ii. 28, 29. 30, 53, &. Foundation 
in Nature. ii. 413, 414, &c. Whether it can be perfect 
ht in any rational Creature. ii. 41, 42, 43. Impair d 
_ oppoſite AﬀeRtion. ii. 44. Not by Opinion merely. ii. 45. 
Corruption of Moral Senſe. ii. 45, 46. Cauſes of this Cor- 
ruption. ii. 46 50. Riſe of Moral Senſe, antecedent 
to the Belief of a God. ii. 53, 54 
Moral Inguirys, why out of faſhion. 5 11. 185 
Moral Excellence. i. 39. Moral Venus and Graces. i. 337, 
338. Moral Species. See Species. 


Moral, the Mord, in Painting, fignifys the Repreſentation of 


the Paſſions, u. 379 

The Mon ATIs Ts (viz. Treatiſe V. p. 181, &c.) criti- 

3 | ut. 284 289 

3 the faſhionable ſort. i. 80, 124. See Virtue, Phi- 
oſophy. 

More (Dr.) ili. 656—68 

Moroſeneſs. 1 23 


Mos Es. i. 356, 357, 358. Character and Life. lil. 5 2, $5, 
57. 58, 116, 246 


Mountebanks, modern Prometheus's. ii. 205 


Mountebanks. See Empiricks. 
MummMivs. „ 
Mus E. i. 4, 8. Divine, Orthodox. i. 359. 1. 229. Mu- 
ſes what, in the Heathen Creed. i. 6, 7. Britiſh Muſes. i. 
21 218. In their Cradle. i. 217, 262, 263. Lifping 
Speech, ibid. Hobby- Horſe and Rattle. | ibid. 
Muſes Tutoreſſes. i. 220. Favourites. i. 224. Chief Re- 
corders. | 
Muſes degraded by Epicurus. iii. 32 
Muss perſonating the Paſſions, Virtues, and Vices. i. 313, 
&. Profane Miſtreſſes in reſpect of ſacred Letters. 1. 358 
Muſick Barbarian. 1. 242. TFuſt, real, independent on Ca- 
price or Will. i. 353. When beſt rehiſp'd by the Engliſh. 
iii. 398. See Harmony. 
Muſician, aſham'd of Praiſe from the Unskilful. i. 42. De- 
lighted with Examination and Critici/m. 1. #34 235 
Mufician- Legi/lators. 1. 237 a36 
Myitery makes any Opinien become ccn/ideratle. i. 91. Gives 


riſe to Partys, Sects. ibid. 
Myſterys by Law cabliſtod. i. 359, 360. Ba . 
1. 361 
| Ee 2 Myhery 


1 


ibid. 
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IND E X. 


Myſtery debated. | iii. 10, 11 
Sacred Myſterys inviolable with our Author, and, as ſuch, 

un-nam'd by him. Ill. 70, 71, 31 5 

Myſterys the moſt abſurd, how introduc d into the Church. iii, 
| 333» 3 | 

Myſtical Lowe. n 3 


Myſticks. ibid. Con/equences of their indiſcreet Zeal. ii. 271 

Myſticks. i. 175. See Quietiſts. | 

Mythology. i. 359. Mythological or Fabulous Stile of our 
Bleſſed Saviour. 3 | iii. 122, 123 


N. 
Aſtineſs. See Cleanlinek, 
National Church. i. 17. See Church. 
National Opinion. | i. 9 
Natural Affection, confeſs'd. i. 92. See Affection. 
De Natural and Unnatural in Things. ii. 213, get 215, 
210, &c. 


Natural Ideas. See Ideas, Inſtinct. 
Nature, its Energy. ii. 359, 360. Nature in Man. ii. 300. 
In Brutes. 55 ibid. 
Nature's admirable Diſtribution. ii. 306, 307 
State of Nature, imaginary, fantaſtical. i. 109. ii. 310 
| 319. See Society. 
Nature, Divinity avith Epicurus. iii. 64. See Epicurus. 
Power of Nature in moral Actions and Behaviour, i. 92. 
ii. 128. Naturam expellas Furca. iii. 216. Nature 
ewill not be moch d. i. 354. Has a ffrong Party within 
our ſelves, ibid. Makes repriſals on her Antagoniſts. ibid, 
| - Prerogative of Nature. „ ed. 
NERO. | i. 25, 0g. Mi. 23 
Nobility : Poliſh-Engliſh, iii. 150. Young Noblemen. 1. 103, 
104, 5, 6. Young Noblemen, Engliſh. ui. 168, 169, 172, 
. 173, 174, 216, 217, 218 
Noſe : a Noſe (Diſcernment or Senſe) in Morals, Life, &e. 
i. 125, (See Senſe, Taſte.) Noſes counted. 1. 148 
Novels, feet natural Pieces, highly in vogue. ii. 194. iii. 
254. See Gallantry, Chivalry. 
Numbers and Proportion. i. 139, 336. Numbers of Life. i. 
141. See Proportion, Beauty. | | 
Nympholepti. i. 50. See Fanaticks. 


| O. 
Economy of the Animal Races. ii. 92, 93, 94, 131, 132, 
dc. 300, 301, 2, 3, 4, &c. 318, 319, 320. il. 220, 


221, 222, &c. See Society. 


Olympicks, 


1 


 Olympicks, antient, modern. i. 269. Olympick Games, and 


Congreſs of Greece. iii. 138 
Omnipotence, what i. 39, 40. ii. 10, 11, 57, Jl, &c. 
203, 359, 360, 364. What not. i. 107. ii. 14 


Opinion (See Doctrine, Hypotheſis) National, or by Inheri- 
tance. i. 9. ii. 103. Governour, and Govern d. i. 185. 
Ground of Paſſion. i. 294, &. Principle of Conduct. 
i. 307, 308. Opinion all in all. ii. 435, 437, Kc. iii. 
186, 187, 196, 197, 8, 9, &C. Freedom in examining our 
own Opinions, as well as the Opinions of others. i. 60, 61. 
| Corrupt Opinion, Cauſe of Wrong. ii. 32, 33. Opinion and 
Faſhion ſuppos'd meaſure of Virtue and Vice. 1. 80, 352, 
353. ü. 417, 418. Life regulated by Opinion. a £38»: 
430, 437 
Oracle. i. 126. Divine Oracles Guardianſhip. 1. 360. Hea- 
then and Chriſtian Oracles. ii. 330, 331. _ 232, 233, 4s 
» Os 7, 8, 9, &c. 
Oration, See Rhetorick, Declamation, Proving. ? 
Orator. i. 161. Orators. i. 268 
Order : Principle of Order Univerſal. ii. 362. Love of Or- 
der. ii. 212. Study and Contemplation of it, a natural 
Joy, Inclination, and Action in Man. 8 
Order and Providence. 
Order in Writing. See Stile. 


Ornament independent, to be cautiouſly employ'd in the Action 
of Hercules. iii. 384. The Emblematick and Hiſtorical not 
to be confounded. iii. 384, 385. An Objection concerning 
it anfwer'd. iii. 385. Falſe Ornaments to be avoided. 


| iii. 390 
Orthodoxy : caſual, fortunate. iii. 104, &c. Orthodox Muſe. 

1. 359 
Orthodox, Divine, or Churchman. il. 10, 11 
Orthodoxy of the Author. Il. 70, 71, 315 
Os1ris. ; ii. 47 


Ov1d, cited. 111. 144 


ACE. See Amble. 


— Pageant of State. i. 204. Court-Pageant, ili. 185 
Pain and Pleaſure mix'd. | ii. 234, 235 
Paint. See Fucus. 7 


Painter of Hiſtory, to fix his Date. iii. 353. Not at liberty 
to mingle Actions of different Dates. ibid. Teſs of his Fudg- 
ment. iii. 357. Not to make his Action Theatrical, but ac- 
cording to Nature. iii. 368. The ſame Qualifications ne- 
ceſſary in him as in a Poet. | wi. 387 


Painters : II Painters compar'd with like Poets. i. 228, 220. 


Painter put to his ſhift. 1. 204,.203 
Ee 3 | Painters : 


ii. 276 
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IN D EX. 

Painters: Raphael. i. 338. iii. 230. Caräche. i. 338 

Painters after the Life. ii. 294. Face-Painters. i. 144, 145. 
Painting and Painters. i 142, 3, 4, 5, 6. Maſter-Painter. 
i. 197, 206, 227. Battel-Painter. 1. 202. See Artiſts, 
Statuary. 

Painting. Falſe Tafte in Painting. i. 33%. True Tafte how 
gain d. i. 338, 339. Dignity, Severity, Auſterity of the 
Art, 1. 340, 341, 342. Stile in Painting. ii. 186. Sim- 
plicity and Unity of Stile and Colouring. i. 143, 144, 341, 

342. Unity and Truth of Deſign. The *Evayvom|ov. ibid. 
and 354. Greatneſs. i. 144. Antient Maſters. i. 144, 340, 
341, 342. Falſe Jaſte and Corruption of the Art, whence. 
ibid. Groteſque Painting. iii. 6. Impoſture in Painting. 
iii. 230. Pretended Heavenly Stile and Divine Hand diſ- 

| prov'd. ibid. The Progreſs Painting is like to make in Eng- 
land. | — 1 399 

Painting of Hiſtory, the Regulation of it. . 

Palaces and their Ornaments. 1. 139. iii. 173, 184, 185, 186. 
See Beauty. 

PALESTINE, the Country : its Superſtitions. iii. 124. See 
Syria, Jews. | 

PAN. i. 15, 16. Panici Fear. ibid. Panick| Rage or popu- 
lar Fury. ibid. Religious Panick. ibid. and iii. 66, 69. 
Panick Fear for the Church. iii. 83, 84, 85, &c. Panick 
Gan. | i. 43, 44. and iii. 69, 84 

Panegyricks the aworſt of Satires. 1. 226. Panegyricks, Eng- 
liſh. i. 266, &. Panegyrick Games. i. 269. Herculean 
Law, or Club-Methad in Panegyrick. i. 267. Panegyricks 


modern. ili. 274 
Parables, double-meaning to amuſe. 1. 63 
PARACELSUS. 1. 287 


Paraſites, 1. 35. See Sycophants. 55 
PARIS, Judgment of, how diflinguiſh'd from that of Her- 
cules. | iii. 359 
Parody. i. 198, 246. See Comedy. . 
Parterre. See Palace. | 8 
Paſſion: Genealogy of the Paſſions. i. 116, 295. Study of the 
Paſſions. i. 295, 297. iii. 31. Belle Paſhon. i. 5. He- 
 roick Paſſion of the Dewout. i. 19. - Occonomy of the Paſ- 
ions. ii. 92, 93, 94, 95, &c. See Oeconomy. 
Paſſion 700 flrong or tos arab. 6 ii. 91 
Human and weak Paſſions deify'd. i. 3 8. ii. 256. ili. 306, 7 
Taſſion, how the Change of it may be expreſs'd in a Subject. 
= . iii. 355, 356 
Patch-work. iii. 5 
Patent: Letters Patent. iii. 338 
Tatentees for Authorſhip. i. 335. For Religion, iii. 338 
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INDEX. 


Patria : Non ille, &c. i. 123. Dulce et Decorum. i. 102. 


The word wanting in our Language. iii. 149 
Patriot. i. 101, 102. Bought and ſold. iii. 170, &c. Pa- 
triots of the Soil. © | iii. 150 
Patrons, modern. i. 229, 268, 304 


PAu T (St.) his Character. i. 30. iii. 74, 75, 83, 84, &c. 
Stile. iii. 83, &c. and 337. Cited, i. 26, 102, 281. 
. ; iii. 238, 245 
St. Paul allows to the Heathen their o? Prophets, iii. 238. 
Cites their Poets with Honour. ibid. 
Pedagogue. i. 72, 73. See Tutor, Pedant. : 
Pedant bazted. , 
Pedant and Pupil. 


iii. 14 
1. 64, 122,123 


| Pedant. See Pedagogue, Zealot, Scholaſtick, Univerſity. 
Pedantry a Milſtone. i. 67. Pedantry in Converſation. i. 70. 


Pedantry oppor d to true Knowledg. i. 122, 123 
Pencil, Sacred, or Heaven guided. iii. 230. See Painting. 


Penmen, Gladiatorian. iii. 12 


People, naturally god Fudges of the Poet. i. 278. Ale of 
Architecture, Painting, &c. ili. 402, 403 
Perſection, of Mortmanſpip. ' 2 
Peripatetick Philoſophy, Genius. i. 256. Author de Mundo. 
11. 214. iii. 263, 264 


Perſecution. ii. 35. iii. 115. Is Arcadia. i. 21. Unknown 


to the palite Heathen-World. ii. 166. iii. 154, 155. How 
begun. i. 25. iii. 60, 86, 87, &c. See Egypt, Jews. 
Romijſh Perſecution, of any other the moſt tolerable, and of 
beſt Grace and Countenance. 111. 93, 94, 103, 106 
Perſecution of Features, Airs, Complexioms, Miens. i. 84 
PERSIAN Empire and Hierarchy. iii. 48. See Hierarchy. ' 
PERSIUS. i. 162, 170, 71, 89, 315, 50. iii. 158, 312, 13 
Perſpective, the Rules of it reveri'd in Sculpture. iii. 380 
Perſuaſion, Goddeſi. i. 237, 238, 239, &. Mother of Mu- 
fick, Poetry, and other Arts. ibid. Sifter to Liberty. 
ibid. Men perſuade themſelves into whatever Opinions. 


8 iii. 310 
PETRONIUS, cited. L298 
Petulancy : wanton Miſchievouſneſs unnatural. 11. 164 
Phallica. i. 250. See Farce. 

Phenix- Sec. * 


Phenomena in Scripture. i. 282. Meral Phenomena. ibid. 
PHILIP. i. 249 
Philologiſts. i. 241, 246. ii. 295 
Philoſophers, ſavage. i. 90, 94, 350, 351, 352. See Clown. 
Moral Philoſophers of a modern fort, more ignorant and cor- 
rupt than the mere Vulgar. i. 132, 352. ili. 204, 205. Rus 
a Lali gathering. 'E 1. 350 
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0 Pleaſing Sen/ations. | 
| Pleaſure : avhether our Good. i. 308. ii. 226, 227, 228. Il. 


INDEX. 

Philoſophers, thcir Original and Riſe. i. 240. Poſterior in 
Birth to Poets, Muſicians, Criticks, Sophifts. ibid. ili. 136, 
137. Philojophers themſelves, Criticks of a double kind. i. 
240, &c. Philoſophers, antient Schools difſobv'd. ili. 9 

Philoſophers and Bear-Garden. | iii. 9, 11, 12, &c. 

Philoſophy- modern. 1. 122, 123, 124. iii. 308 Antient. 
i. 18, 122, 123. Home- ſpun. i. 43, 364. Maſterſhip 
in Life and Manners. iii. 159. Its State and Liberty in the 
antient World. i. 18. Philoſophical, Speculations innocent, 
i. 96. See Hypotheſis, Doctrine. 

Philoſophy, where conſin d now-a-days. i. 333. ii. 184. Its 

Study incumbent on every Man. 1. 322, 323, &c. ii. 
438 442. Philoſophy ſpeculative and practical. i. 
292, &. Vain, or ſolid. i. 297, &c. Guide to Vir- 
tue in all Religions. i. 101, 102. Balance againſt 
Superſtition. i. 18. Philoſophy Fudg of Religion. i. 297, 
298. Of her. ſelf and of every thing befides. ibid. 
Majeſty of Philoſophy. i. 298, 299. Philoſophy appeal d 


to, by all. i. 285. Standard or Meaſure of Truſt, Friendd- 


ip and Merit in Men. ibid. &. Genuine and falſe 
Fruits i. 286, 287. Unhappy Mixture or Conjun#ion 
of Philojophy with Religion. iii. 61, 76, 77. Monſtrous 
Tue and Product of this Union. iii. 79, 80, 81, 82, 86, 


| | MC: 
Dry Philoſophy. iii. 191. Vocal Philoſophy. i. 287. Ideal 


Philoſophy. See Idea. 
Lineage of Philoſophy and Poetry. (See Lineage.) Phik- 


ophy of the Woods. | 11. 428 
- Phyſician. 15 iii. 181 
Phyſicians in the Body- Politick. i. 14, 16 


Phyſiologiſts : See Metaphyſicians 15 
Piece (Work, Treatiſe) legitimate, illegitimate. i. 336. iii. 2 
PILATE (Pontius) 


Plate, emboſs'd wvith Satyrs, Fauns, &c. proper to accompany 


the Figure of Pleaſure. iii. 386 
PLAT o. i. 54. Jit. 77, 247, 280. Cited. i. 53, 54 
Platoniſts, latter ſort. 1. 1 


Plays (Theatrical) how frequented. i. 265. See Comedy, | 


Tragedy, Theater. Plays (vulgar.) See Foot-ball, Hot- 
cockles. 


1. 123, 124, 315 


200, &c. All Pleaſure not to be reckon'd as Good. ii. 229, 
230. Emjoyments of Reaſon, not really comprehended in 
ihe Notion of Pleaſure. ii. 232, 233. Pleaſure no Rule of 
Geed. i. 309, 339, 340. Pleaſures of the Mind * 

than 


. iii. 242 
Planets: See Moon. Planetary Syſtem. ii. 19, 370, 371, &c. 


Ls, Lo ro — es | 


INDEX 
than thoſe of the Body. ii. 99, 100. Senſual Pleaſure, 
ewho the propereſt Fudg of it. ii. 102, 103. Senſual 


126, 127, 128, 129. Diſtaſteful, inconſtant, and inſup- 
portable without it. ii. 129, 130. Unnatural Pleaſure in 
general : its Effects. ii. 168, 169. Pleaſure (Luxury) 
ti. 147, 148. See Luxury. 

Underſtanding in Pleaſure. i. 140. Rule and Order in Plea- 


2 res 2 ibid. 
Men of Pleaſure, ferc d to achnoauledg Virtue. i. 140. See 
Poets. | EY, 


Pleaſure, ſollicites Hercules in oppoſition to Virtue. iii. 350. I 
firſt heard. iii. 352. Her Figure to be drawn ſilent. iii. 


369. Her Poſture and Ornament, ill. 370, 371 
PriNy cited. i. 144. iii. 280 
Plum : Cant-word among rich Knawves. 1. 130 
PLUTARCH. i. 334. Cited. i. 41, 54. iii. 126, 127, 128, 

280 

Pneumatophobia. iii. 64 
Poem Heroick, Epick. (See Homer.) i. 356, &c. iii. 259, &c. 
Not to be model'd on Holy Writ. | i. 356, &c. 


Poet: Character of a Poet and Poetry from Strabo. i. 208, 


252. Poet, ſecond Maker. i. 207. Poet, Herald of Fame. 


i. 225. Il Poets worſe than ill Painters. i. 220 2326 
Poets preferable to moſt Philoſophers. i. 122. iii. 307, 308. 
ure inſtructive than Hiſtorians. i. 346. Morality of 
Poets. i. 137. Wt. 308, 309. Poets acknowledg Virtue. i. 
136, 137. Strongeſt Party on Virtue's fide. 1. 316, 317 
Poets, Ent ſaſts. 1. 4, &c. iii. 66, 232. Friends to Rewve- 
lation. i. 4, &c: French Poets. i. 218. Modern Poets 
or poetical Writers affected, and falſe in their Draughts 

or Imitations. i. 204. iii. 289, &. Conttited, combin'd. 

iii. 273, &. Hjudicious. i. 207. Impotent. ibid. Eng- 
liſh Poets, of a preceding Age. 1. 275, 276. Of the pre- 
ſent. EPR, iii. 276, &c. 
Audience forms the Poet. 1. 264. Poet, how far neceſ⸗ 
ſity a Philoſopher, and true to Virtue and Morals. i. 278. 

| iii. 282 

Divine or Orthodox Poets. i. 7, 359. iii. 118, 231 
236, &c. Orthodox Mack-Poets. iii. 240, 241. Poets 

. 1 | i. 51 
cets inſpir d. | i. 7, 5 1. iii. 66, 228, 229, &c. 238 
Poet. See Author. FO > RO 
Poeteſs, Engliſh. ; l | ii. 235 
Poetical Enthuſiaſm. i. 21. Poetical Genius. i. 161. Poetical 
Imitation. 1. 193, &. Poetical Truth, See Truth. : 
Poetick Science. = i. 41— 146 


Poetry : 


Pleaſures dependent on ſocial and natural Affection. ii. 
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IND EX. 
Poetry : (See Muſes.) Lineage of Poetry and Philo/ophy, (x 
Lineage.) Sacred Wit and Poetry. iii. 118. 3 
Poetry, deteftable. iii. 283. Art of Poetry (an Engliſh Poem.) 
Os | ili. 28 
Poetry Epick or Dramatich, incompatible with orthudæ Divi: 
„ I. 356, 357, 358, de. 
Point, Gingle or Pun. i. 335 
Points of Wit. | | Wi. 5, 261 
Point of Honour. ii. 194, 195. See Gallantry, Duel. 
Poiſon to Reaſon. 


| i. 91 

Policy, Britiſh and Dutch: Turkiſh and French. i. 4 

Politeneſs, owing to Liberty. i. 64, 72, 96. (See Liberty.) 
Flux and Reflux of Politeneſs. 1. 271, 272 

Politicians. 7 | i. 188, 189 

Politicks, part of Moral.. ii. 184, 18; 

Polytheiſt : Definition. ü. 11 

Pope (Clement XI.) iii. 241. See Gregorius, Leo. 

Popery. See Rome, Church, Prieſt, Maſs. 

Poſt-way of Writers. See Writers, Correctneſs. 

Power, Balance of. i. 94,9; 

Praiſe of the Deity. i. 41, &c. Pualfications for ſuch Praiſe, 

ibid. Value of Praiſe or Glory from the Ignorant. ibid. 
Value of ford Praiſe or Applauſe. ibid. True Praiſe how 
learnt. 5 ibid. 

Preaching. i. 70, 73, 74, 134, 466. iii: 97, 98, 287. El. 
gant 45 3 fr 4 2, 113. Falbionable and unfaſhion- 
able. ibid. Solemn, melancholy. i. 134. Variouſſy bu- 
mour d, alternate, high and low. iii. 130. See Declaration, 
Pulpit. Hl | 

Pre- conception. ii. 307, 412. See Anticipation. 

Preſaces, Dedications, &c. i. 200, 231, 304. iii. 27. Pre- 
face become a Word to fignify Excuſe. 1. 329, 330 

Prelate. i. 6. See Biſhop. EL 

Pre- ſenſation. See Pre-conception. | 

Preſs : Printing-Preſs. i. 305. See Printer. 

Prieſts, conſecrated by the Magiſtrate. i, 362. iii. 337. Their 
Faction, Sedition, and Engagement of Mankind in their Quar- 
reli. iii. 51, 59, 60, 80, 86, 87, 88, 89, 342. Their Love 
of Blood. i. 28. Propagation and Increaſe of the Priel. 

d. Manner and Conſequence. iii. 44 49, &c. M. 
del af the Egyptian and Aſiatick Prizfthoods ; and Dift- 
rerce from the European, or that of Greece or Rome. ii. 

43, 49. See Hierarchy. : 

Prince: Sce Abſolute. Story of an Heroick Prince. i. 176, 177, 

| L 178, 179, &c. 


Princes: 2ſe the plural Stile, whence, i. 210, 211, 212. Prince 


Authors. 3. 213, 214 


Princely* 


r Y VV OP” = ry 


INDEX. 
Princely : ſee Royal. 


principle: one univerſally afive Principle. ii. 364, 36 
Hs. lil. 16, 8. Bookſeller, Amannenta. -* 304, 305 
Printing, free. 8 i. 305, 306 
Meier, 2 
PROMETHEUS, poetical Solution of the Phenomenon of 
ILL. ii, 192, 201, 202 
Poet a Prometheus. 1 207 


Proof. See Tryal, Criterion, Teſt. 


Prophet, the Name allow'd to Heathens. iii. 238 


Prophets, paſſive Organs. i. 28. Modern Prophets. i. 46, &c. 


Compar d with antient. | "8 ; 


Prophecy catching. i. 45. he evil as well as the good 
Spirit. ibid, iii. 116 
Prophecy or Prophet-errant, proceſſional, ſallant. iii. 117. Naked 
| Prophecy. = | ibid. 
Property, Dominion founded in. 5 i. 49 
Proportion and Symmetry founded in Nature ; not in Opinion or 
Fancy. i. 353. See Symmetry, ArchiteQure. 
NO 2 5 iii. 18 
Proteſtant Liberty. iii. 23 5, 236, 319, 330, 331, 2, 3, 
Publick. i. 1 See * ? — 


Publick Aſembiys, See Aſſemblys. 


Pulpit. i. 361. iii. 255, 265, 287. See Preaching. 

Puniſhments and Rewards, of what uſe in the State. i. 126. ii. 
63, 64. In Familys. ii. 65. In Religion. N. 65, 66 

Puns : ſee Univerſity, Point. 

Pupil : /ee Royal, Pedant, Tutor. 

Puppets, in Dialogue. iii. 292. See Dialogue, 


Puppet-ſhow. i. 28, 29 
PyRRHoO, PYRRHONIST. ii. 355. iii. 194, 212. See 
PrRkRHUS, | 1. 325, 326 
PYTHAGORAS. ili. 77, 127, 203 
Pythagorean Se. . | i. 18 
Pythian-God. i. 1 26.———Propheteſs : ſee Sybil. 

UEEN Elizabeth. = | 111. 150 

Quibble. See Pun, Point. 


Vettiſts. | iii. 38, 92 


| R. | 
Aillery, ſober Uſe of it. i. 128. Defenſive Raillery. i. 62. 
Oppoſition to Banter. i. 63. iii. 225. Groſs ſort, and re- 
n d. 1. 63, 65. iii. 225. (See Ridicule.) Socratick Raillery. 
ä i, 194, 195, 198 
Raillery 
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Raillery affected by grave Doctors. i. 65. iii. 201. Grin 
Raillery. ibid. (See Burleſque ) Spirit of Raillery auly pre- 
walent in certain Converſations. i. 95, Why carry inte 


the Extreme. i. 72. Nothing Proof againſt Raillery but what 
is honeſt and juſt. | ; 


i. 
Rake, à better Character than that of certain grave fa, 


thoughtful Gentlemen. lit. 302 


Reader courteous, uncourteous. ii. 303, 304 


Reading, wrong Choice and Manner. i. 341, 342, 343, &, 
Multiplicity of Reading. i. 342, 343. Task-reading. ibid. 
Surfeiting. i. 344. Polite Reading and Converſe, chief Qua- 
lifications in a Character. i. 364. Gothick and barbar 
Reading. Ys i. 344, &, 

Realiſt in Morality. : | | 11. 267, 268 

Reaſon, its Nouriſpment, Health. i. 69, &. Its Antidite, 
Poiſon. i. 91. Reaſon Correctriæ of the Fancys, &c. i. 322, 
323, &c. Intendant, Miſtreſs, Houſe-keeper. ibid. Reaſor 
quitted : for what reaſon ? When ? How ? iii. 299, &, 


Reaſon confin'd : what effeft ? 1. 71,77 
Reaſoning : Habit of Reaſoning alone can make a Reaſoner. i. 
yy 69, 71, 77 

Records, Recorders, Compilers, Regiſters in ſacred Matters. i. 
360. iii. 231 238, &. Rul'd by Law. ibid. 
Rehearſal (Comedy.) i. 259. iii. 277, 281 


Religion, Virtue, how ally'd, founded, deriv'd, maintain d. 
See Treatiſe IV. wiz. The InQuiRy, frft of Vol. ii, 
Religion: a publick Leading, or National Church. i. 17, 
Religion by Law eftabliſh'd. i. 362. iii. 71. (See Law.) 
Differences in Religion. i. 79. (See Modes, Models.) Re- 
ligious Antipathy. i. 18. ii. 96. iii. 40, 60, 80, 257. Rt 
ligious Paſſion. iii. 35, 36. Different Aſpedts of Religim, 
according to the Views or Aspects of Divinity. iii. 39. 
Perwer of Fancy or Imagination in Religion. iii. 68. Rel. 
gion 2 as a Paſſion. ii. 88, 89. Is Influence. ii. 
51. Religion antient-Grecian. iii. 126, 127, 128. Rv 
man, Egyptian, Syrian. iii. 41, 42, Where firſt it grew 
unſociable. ii. 387, 388. Religion cruel Enemy to Virtu, 
by what means. ii. 256. Religion liberal, illiberal. ii. 272, 
273. Knaviſh Religion. i. 126, 127, 132, 133. iii. 125, 
&c. True Foundation of Religion. ii. 269, 270. Religin 
betray'd. ii. 270 Over-laid, i. 97. Exbilaration of R- 
ligion. iii. 95, 123. Different Faces or Repreſentations of Rt 
ligion, ævith what deſign. iii. 130, 131. Uniformity in Re- 
ligion. See Uniformity. 2 
Reliſh, falſe, fatal to Painting and the other Arts, 111. 390 
Reſignation, dewout, falſe. 11. 59 
Reſolution: /e Will. 


Retires 
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INDEX: 


Retirement, agreeable, neceſſary. 11. 223, 224 
Revelation judg d by Morals. i. 298. What previous and an- 
zecedent. i. 39. ii. 333, 334. See Authority. 
Revolution, the late happy one. % . 216. ith 16 
Revolution in the World and Nature. ii. 20, 214, 215, 367, 
380, 381. I our. ſelves. i. 284, 285. ii. 230, 350. 
See Sell. | | 4 
Rewards and Puniſhments : of what uſe in the State. ii. 63, 64, 
In Familys. ii. 65. In Religion. 11. 65, 66, 273 
Future Rewards and Puniſhments : wrong inforcement. 1. 97. 
98. it, 6g. Virtue for Reward, not worth — 
| ibid. 
Reward moft deſeru'd, when unſought. i. 100. No Goodneſs or 
Virtue in Nature, if no Motive befides Reward. i. 98. A 
Knave not the leſs ſuch, when Reward and Puniſhment alone 
make him honeſt in outward Behaviour. i. 125, 126, 127, 
171, 172, 173. Conſciouſneſs, only Reward of Friendſhip. 
i. 100. See Mercenarineſs, Diſintereſtedneſs. 
Rhetoricians. | iii. 140 
Rhetorick : /ee Declamation, Preaching. 
Rhetorick, in what part of a Diſcourſe its greateſt Energy ſhou'd 
be employ'd. © | ni. 353 
Rhythmus : falſe and true. i. 217, 218. iii. 263, 264 
Ridicule, its Rule, Meaſure, Teſt. i. 11, 12. (See Teſt.) Ap- 
feal to Ridioule. i. 61. Aſfectation of it by Pedants. i. 65. 
See Banter. : | ; 
Ridicule ridiculous, when half-way, lame, or leaning to one fide. 
i. 81. Dnjudicious and impoſing, when far ſtrain d, and 
beyond its fixe. i. 83, 84, 85. Nonſenſical, when raid 


from Contrarys. | 1. 129 
Nothing ridiculous, but what is deform'd. i. 128. Virtue not 
capable of being ridicul d. ibid. and 129 


Right and Wrong. ii. 33, 34. In Nature, not from Opinion, 
Will, or . ii. 3 4 855 Opinion, Virtue. 1 , 
Rites or Rituals by Law eftabliſh'd. i. 360 
Rites, Ceremonys, Habits, Procęſſions, Pomp, their uſe and effect 
in Religion, | | iii. 91, 92 
Ro ER, Sir Roger. iii. 276 
Roman Elaquence, corrupted. W. 22, 23 
Roman Monarchy. See Monarchy. 
Roman Empire, Riſe and Fall. 1. 219-—222 
Roman Emperors. iii. 41, 78, 90, 242. See Cæſars. Roman 
Worthys. i. 267, 268 
Romance : ſee Novel. 
Romans old, rais'd from Barbarity by Greece. 1. 223, 269, 
270, 272. Their gradual Refinement, i. 251. Growth of 
Heathen Religion under the Romans. = 41 
. ONE 


INDEX. 

Roms i i. 219, 221. iii. 234. Rome modern, i. 328. 
iii 91, 93, 235. See or Court of Rome. lt: 241, 242 
Royal 46": 9 1. 214. See Prince. | 


Royal Pups i. 106, 211, 212 


Rule. (See Law.) Rule of Diſpatch. i. 267 
| EOS 1. 190 


Ruſticks. 


Acrifice human, ii. 35. Familiar to the Inhabitants of the 
Paleſtine. iii. 124. (See Abraham, Jephthah.) Sacrifce 
of Forms, Natures. See Subordination. 
Sadducee. | | ii. 77 
Saint on what terms? ili. 127. Female Saints. iii. 38. 
Saint-Protectrices. : i. 273 
Saint-Errantry. 1. 20 
SALOMON Britiſh. | i. 214 
Salvation: ſee Saving. | 
— oa. 1. 362 
Satirs, Roman : their Origin, 1. 258, 259. See Atellan, 
Feſcennin. | h 
Satir, Engliſh. i. 266. Spirit of Satir. lit, 109 
Satirick and Comick Genius, Stile. i. 258, 259, &, 
Satiriſts, true to Virtue. i. 141. iii. 23. See Poet, 
Savage: /ee Goth. | : 
Savages. 1. 90, 94 
Savageneſs, Inroad aubence. i. 96. See Barbarians. 
Saving Souls. i. 19.— Complexions. i. 8 
ä | i. 45. iii. 116, 117 
Scandal. | i. 26; 
Scene, of the Story of Hercules, to be laid in the Country. ii. 
376. To have nothing in it to call the Eye off from the dib. 
Ws, 1 85 N II. 377 
Sceptical Converſation. i. 68, 69, 78, 79, &. 
Scepticiſm, Support to Reaſon. ibid. See Reaſon. 
Scepticiſm, fa/hionable fort. ii. 206. Defence of Scepticiſn. 
ili. 71——76. Partial Scepticiſm cauſe of Vice and Fel), 
i. 81. .(Sce Thinking.) 
Scepticiſm, Remedy againſt the Dogmatical Spirit. i. 95. Sp- 
tical Wit, Apology. | 1.90 
Scepticiſm / a Reverend Divine. | ili. 68 
Scepticks, the Advantages of their Philoſophy. it. 206, 207 
$ceptick per ſonated. in. 295. Modern Scepticks dogmatize. 
| Ut. 230, 231. Real Sceptick. ibid. and 236, 237. Chriſtian. 
Sceptick. iii. 72. See Academy, Pyrrho. . : 
Scholar and Gentleman. i. 333, &c. Scholar, ill-read. i. 34% 
True Scholar, or Man well-read, reads few Authors. 1. 34% 


34) 
Scholaſtck. 


IND EX. 
Scholaſtick. i. 67. (See Stile.) Scholaftick Brood. iii. 80. Sche- 


laftick Weapons. | * 
School : . inferiour Schools of Arts and Exerciſes, teach Truth 
| and Nature better than ſome higher. i. 333, 334» 335 


Sciences in general. i. 289, 290. Mock- Science. i. 287. Sci- 
ence of Articulation. ibid. Science: ſee Art. 

Scripture, Fudgment of. i. 146, 147.—Criticiſm. iii. 72, 73. 

Scripture Sacred and Prefane. iii. 231 236, &c. Sa- 

cred m_ „Characters, Scripture, ſubject to human Criti- 

5 iſm, 22 and Rules of Art. i. 147. ii. 268, 269, 

333. iii. 229-235, &c. Ccripture interpolated, ſuppreſi d, 


controwerted, munag d. iii. 3 20, 321, &c. 330, 331, &c. 
: (Sze Fathers of the Church.) Variety of Readings, contro- 
: werted Paſſages, Books, Copys, Catalogues. iii. 322, 323, 326, 
. 327 
q Scripture, fragil, volatil 8 iii. 234 
þ SCYTHIAN: ſee Goth, Anacharſfis. 
« Sea : Sea to drink. iii. 207, 208 
: Secular : ſee Arm. 
Sedition : ſee Faction. | 
3 Self: a Man when himſelf; when not himſelf. i. 324, 325, 
(See Revolution, Identity.) What makes a Man himſelf. th. 
253, 254. (Se H Love: ſee Love.) True Self Love depends 
on Knowledge of Self. i. 121, 282, &c. Self Knowleag. i. 
94 170. iii: 189, 192, 193, &c. 
55 Selfiſkneſs. i. 115, 117, 118, &c. ii. 23, 291. Deſtructiue 
1 of Self- Enjoyment. i. 315. iii. 302. JImprov'd by certain 
55 Philoſophers. i. 124, &c. Folly of the Endeavour. ii. 128 
in Selſ· Inſpection. i. 196. Acknowledgment of a better Self. 
5 i. 281. Self-Reverence. i. 171, 172, 173. Se Abaſe- 
77 ment. i. 331, 332. iii. 125, 6, 7, 8. See Sycophants, In- 
Kc. tereſt. t 
SENECA, his Character, Genius, Stile. iii 22, 23, 24, 25 | | 
iſm Senſations : ſee Pleaſure, Pain. | YM 
all, Senſe impair d. ii. 32. Senſe in Morals, Life. i. 132. iii. 204, | 
205. See Taſte, Noſe. i 
Sep Common Senſe, various Signification. i. 78, 79, &c. Cen- il 
. gb mon Senſe, honeſt Senſe. i. 132. iii. 204, 205 q 
' bs Senſe, equivocal, in Painting, to be avoided in the Story of Her- N 
207 cules. | iii. 370 | 
tize. Senſus Communis interpreted. : i. 103, 104, &c. |} 
fiar Sermon, Law of. ii. 282. See Preaching. 7 5 1 
Sexes : ſee Love, Women. | je | li 
mr Fair. Seæ ſeducd by Tales, Impoſtures. i. 347, 348, 349. | if 
342 Inclin dᷣ to monſtrous Leves, according to our antiens | 
343 | Poet. ibid. (See Superſtition, Ladys) Won by appea- li 
Rick. rame of Submiſſion and Tenderneſs, ill. 115. _= 
N ; id, 
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INDEX. 


ſition of the Modeſty of the Sex in barbarous Nation. 

i. 273, 274. Better Conduct of the more polite. ibid 

Prerogatives of the Fair-Sex. ii. 194. Writings. U, 194, 

195. iii. 254. Taſte and Humour. ii. 271, 273. iii. 166, 

| 2 
SEXTTUS EMPIRICUS cated. 1 5 
Shepherds: ſee Arcadia. 


S1BYL. i. 46. iii. 232. S:bylline Scripture. iii. 227, 232, 


3 233, 2 
Sight, ſingle, ſimple, & E uv | ” 1 
Silence, 10 be diſtincily characterix d in the Figure of Hercules, 
during the Contention. | iii. 361 
Simplicity : /ee Stile. 
Sinner againſ? Good-Breeding. i. 166. Againſt Grammar. 
; | ibid. 
Sins. | | 1. 166. in. 197 
Slavery: Court-Slavery. i. 139. it. 116, 117. iii. 168 
173, &c. 208, 209. Slavery of Vice. iii. 307, &c. 311. 
Slaviſb Principles and Spirit. iii. 148, 168, 251, 252, 306, 
| 310, 311, 312, 313 
Smithfield. | i. 28 
Social Animals. | Ul. 220, 221 
Social Enjoyment : ſee Enjoyment, : 
Social Affection: ſee Affection. 
Society (/e Tribe, Government) Farly State and Progreſs 
F Society. i. 236. Natural Growth of a Society, or Na- 
tional Community. i. 110, 111. Principle of Society, na- 
tural. i. 107, 108, 109, 110, &. Prov'd from Sedition, 
War. i. 112, 113. From the greateſt Oppoſers of this Prin- 
ciple. i. 89, 99, 92. From its force in ill, as well at in 
good Paſſions. i. 16. Society in Nature; not from Art or n- 
pact. i. 109. (See Nature.) Religious Orders or Societys, 


FE i. 114 

SOCRATES. i. 31, 254. ili. 214, 244. See Raillery, 
Chartæ Socraticz. i. 192, &C. 205, 206 
Socraticks : their Characters. i. 254, 255, &, 
Soil, Climate, Region. ii. 146——14g9, &. 
Patriots of the Soil. iii. 150 


Solemnity : Follys and Amuſements become ſolemn. i. $1. e 
Gravity, Impoſture. 
Soliloquy, fee Treatiſe of, viz. Vol. i. p. 153» 
Solitude, &c. | i. 174. ü. 223, 224, 225 
SOLON. i | | iii. 246 
553538 biokeft D why 
Sophiſts once honourable, and of hi ionity. i. 240. WW 
fhiſts Language-Maſters. iii. & # e gde of Phils 
ſephy. iii. 137. Sophiſtry. i. 74. See Impoſture. _ 


-, IN 


| Bot: Sottihhneſs. i. 309, 310 
Soul: two Souls in Man. i. 184, 185 {| 
: Sounds articulate. 1. 288, 303 f 
0 Space, Vacuum. i. 301. Space, Plenitude, Subſtance, Made YN 
| Pp 50 „ | 
6 Matter, Immateriality. See Metaphyſicks. | 
Species: Intereſt of a Species. ii. 16. A whole ſpecies, ſub- 4 
7 ſervient to ſame other. ii. 18. Species of Fair. i. 139, 141. 
(See Fair, Beauty, Decorum.) Moral Species or Appearan- 
" ces overbearing all other. i. 100. iii. 33, &c. 
4 Specters. ; | i. 60. iii. 299 
5 SPENCER, de Legibus Heb. iii. 56, 56 | N 
5 Spider. ; 22 | 
| Spirits: Judgment of others. i. 54. F our own. ibid. 
- | Fear of Spirits, in an odd ſenſe. See Pneumatophobia. | 
d. Animal Spirits con fin d. i. 71 
77 Spleen. i. 20. Objefed to Criticks and Satiriſts. iii. 108, 109 
<3 Stage of the World. : ii. 184 | 
1 Stage, Engliſh. i. 271, 275, 276. iii. 255, 256, 289, 290. 
6, See Drama. a : 
13 Stage allow'd to inſtruct as well as the Pulpit. i. 361. iii. 255 
28 Standard of Manners, Breeding, Gentility. iti. 179, &C. | 
121 Standard of Wit, Engliſh. i. 265. iii. 272 — 276, &c. | 
Standard of moral Rectitude. i. 107, 298, 353. iii. 303, 304. l 
Statuary, Lyſippus. | | L 227 F 
* Statuary and Statuarys. See Painters. | [ 
Na. Statuary, with other Arts and Letters, deſtroy'd by antient 
10. | Biſhops of Rome and Greece. iii. 239, 240, 241 | 
tion, | Statute againſt Criticiſm. 5 iii 269, 278, 279 {| 
Rs Statute: of Mort-main and Repeal among the Antients. iii. 45, } 
1 int 49, 50, 79. See Hierarchy. | : . 
Com- Statutes. See Laws. | | 
etys, Stiles and Manners of awriting, the ſeveral kinds. i. 242, 243, | 
114 244, &c. 255 258. Didative, Preceptive Stile. 
: i. 25. iii. 285. Scholaſtick, Pedantick. i. 256, &C. iii. [1 
206 | 141. Metaphorick. i. 242, 243. iii. 140, 261, 262, = 
, &, 337. Methodick. i. 256 259. Simple. ibid. and 1 
„Ke. Ill. 21, 22, 141, &c. Sublime. i. 256, 257, 8, 9, &c. 1 
150 276. iii 285. See Sublime, Comick, Tragick, Farce, i 
„ F Bombaſt. ; . 
| Heawenly Stile in Painting. iii. 220. See Painting, Pain- [7 
ter. Stile of our blefſed Seviour. © 1. 122, 123 | 
„ 225 * Engliſh Stile in Proſe and Verſe. ili. 264, 265, 6, 7, 276, | 
. 246 | 277, 8, 9, &. Gonty Foints, Darning-work, &c. iii. 
. 244 2s 265. Diſcord, Difſenance. ibid. See Monoſylla- 0 
„K | es. | | | 
Phil Storys (Old-Wives.) i. G. Told up and down. | i. 37 | 
| 1 | iii. 80 | 


Sot: ] Vol. 3. | F Ff STRABO 


IN D EX. 


STRABO cited, i. 208, 252. iii. 153 
Subjects, Multiplication of them in a Piece perplexes the Ordon- 
nance of a Work. | iii. 383 
Sublime. iii. 140 
Sublime in ſpeaking. i. 8, 335. Falſe and True. i. 241, 242, 
&c. (See Bombaſt.) Sublime of Characters. i. 336. Of 
Actions. iii. 34. Sublime in Things. See Beauty, Admi- 
ration. 
Subordination neceſſary in Nature. 
What requir'd to make it perfect. „ 1 383 
Succeſſion: Church Succeſſion. i. 360. ili. 338 
Succeſſion of Wit and Humour. i. 253, &c. See Lineage and 
Genealogy. 5 | 
Superſtition, ii. 166. (See Enthuſiaſm, Prieft, Miracle, Ma- 
gi, A6rvyr, Hierarchy, Tales.) Difference between Su- 
perſtition and Enthufiaſm. iii. 39. Anti-ſuperſtitious Paſ- 
ſion, or Counter- Enthuſiaſm. i. 88, &c iu. 64, 65 
Superſtition, Fear. i. 295. iii. 65. Superftition the moſt en- 
flaving and worſt of Vices. iii. 305 
Female Superſtition. 1. 348, 349. iii. 48. See Ladys. 
Picture or Character of Superſtition. iii. 125, 126, 127, 
| 128 
Superſtition d:/flrufive of Moral Rectitude. ii. 46 o. 
The Superſtitious are willing Atheiſts. i. 126, 128. Un- 
able to believe as they defire. ibid. 
Quantity of Superſtition anſevers to the number of Religions 
Dealers. 5 Mi. 46, &c. 
Supineneſs, proper for the Figure of Pleaſure. iii. 371 
Surgeons, ſpiritual. iii. 95, 106 
Surgery in Politicks and Religion. 1. 16, 17. iii. 106. Inward 
Surgery. | 1. 156, &c. 
SWEDEN. See DENMARK. 
Sycophants in Religion. i. 35. iii. 125————128. See Beg- 
gars, Flattery. 
Symbol. See Teſt, Creed, Watch-word. 
Symmetry. i. 353. iii. 263. Real. iii. 168, 180. See Beau- 
ty, Decorum. 


Synods. 


ii. 214, 215, 216 


i. 360, &c. 
Sy = TA: 105 Religions. iii. 41, 42. See Paleſtine, Jews, 
. | 


3 a Fool, by Method and Syſtem. i. 290. See Hypo- 
eſis. | 


Syſtems impos'd by Autbority. i. 96 


Syſtem of the World. ii. 287. Particular Syſtems, and their 
ingle Parts united in one Syſtem. li. 19, &c. 286 


IN D E X. 


5 55 
TAblature, ſpecifically diſtinguiſſ d. iii. 347, 348. Ne 


Defign of it ſhou'd be immediately * iii. 378 


Tacirus cited. 53, $4» 253 
Tail: Warks or Pieces without Head or Tail, See Wor 
A Tale: LS Uſe, upon occaſion. ii. 202, 20 3 


Tales: Lowe of Tales and monſtrous Storys; its Affinity with 
the Paſſion Superſtition. i. 348, 349. Tann Tale- 


tellers. ibid. 
Talkers. 1. 167 
TARTAR. See Goth. | . 
Tartar-Notion. | 1. 86 


Taſte : Explanation of a right Taſte in Manners, Morals, Go- 
wvernment. iii. 163 167, &. In Wit and Ingenuity, 
how rais'd and improv d. i. 239, &c. 250, &. A Taſte in 
Morals, Life. i. 355. iii. 176 179, &c. (See Senſe, 
Noſe.) Moral Taſte or Senſe, how acguir d. ii. 401 

Taſte in inward Beauty and Characters, founded in Nature. 


i. 336. ii. 303 
True Taft or Fudgment in Life, how 1 i. 338, 339. 


Lies in our own power. 111. 186 
Virtuoſo-Taſfte. i. 135 
Ruin of Taſte from Multiplicity of Reading, i. 342, 343» 

344, &c. Taſte barbarix d i. 344 

| Reformation of Tafte, great Dirk. i. 354 
Good Taſte in the polite World. iii. 154, I55, 156 
TarLoR, Biſhop, cited. i. 99, 100. 111. 40, 41, 318—324, 


326, 327 
Temper, the truly divine. i. 37. Beſt or worſt in Man. ii. 
96. What makes a good Temper. ii. 114, 15s 117. The 


fitteſt Temper for Judgment. i. 12, 32, 33 
Temperance : how valuable. ii. 248, 249, 250. Set in op- 
poſition to Avarice and Ambition. il. 251, 252 
TERENCE. i. 334. iii. 184, 263 
Terra Incognita. i. 344. iii. 210 


Teſt: Religious Te 216, Problems, Kc. i. 60, 61. See Symbol, 
Creed. 


Teſt of Ridicule. i. 11, 30, 31, 61. (See Criterion.) Teſt of 
Gravity, _ 

Teſtimony, human. i. 45, 148. ii. 331. Divine. ii. 333, 334 
Theater. See Stage Play. 

Theiſm: how it tends to promote Virtue. ii. 71, 72. Com- 
par d in that reſpect with Atheiſm. ii. 72, 73, 74.  Theiſm 


to what oppo? d. ii. 209. Faith of Theiſm. il. 358 
Theiſt: the Belief of a 777 0. Theift, ii. 11. Theifts, nomi- 
nal, real, ii. 267, 268, &c. 


FI 2 Theogony: 


IND E X. 
Theogony, Theology, Heathen and Chriſtian. i. 359, 360, &c. 
See Divinity. | 
'Theology. | ; i. 359 
Thinking: Free-Thinking. ili. 297, &c. Free-Thinkers. ibid. 
Half-Thinkers, a ſorry Species. iii. 300. Diſboneſty a Half 
Thought. iii. 297, &c. - Under-thinking, or Short-thinking : 
its Nature, Cauſe, and Conſequences, iii. 301, 302, 303, &c. 
See Scepticiſm. f 
Thorns: Grapes not from Thorns. 


1. 286 
'Thought : whether able to produce Matter. 11. 296, 297 
THUCYDIDES. | Ul. 247 
'TIBERIUS. 1. 105 
TiLlLloTtsoN (Archbiſbop) cited. iii. 3 20, 330, 331, 2, 3, 4 
Time, Points ; the Judgment of Hercules capable of being 
divided into three. iii. 350. The proper Circumſtances of 


each. iii. 351. Ohections againſt a fourth. ibid. 
Time, a future, may be expreſsd by enigmatical Devices. 
* 
Tire men. i. 84 
Title of a Work, laſt deter min d. iii. 26, 27 
Titles. 


1. 203, 204 
Toilette, à General's. iii. 186 


Toleration, (Sze Perſecution, Liberty,) when and on what 
account oppos'd. iii. 110, 111. When admir'd and recom- 
mended. iii. ibid. Sce Charity. ; 

Top (Child's Top) i. 187. Works wwithout Top or Bottom. 

See Works. 

Tragedy, Genius of. 1. 218, 219. (See Euripides.) Prior to 
Comedy. i. 244, 245, &C. iii. 140, 141 

Tragedy, modern: Love and Honour. i. 276. (See Play, 
Theater.) Engliſh Tragedy. iii. 61, 62. Moral and Vir- 


tue of Tragedy. i. 317, 318. ii. 309 
Tragi-Comeay. | ii 


| 9 
Tragick Ape of certain Diwines. i. 66, 74 
TRAIAN. i. 228 
Traveller, or Travel-Writer in form. i. 346, 347. Hiſtory 
of certain travelling Gentlemen. iii. 99, 100, 101, &c. 
Treachery: Negative Vice. ii. 167 
Treatiſe. See Piece. 


Tribe: Formation of a Clan or Tribe. 1. 110, 111. Of feat- 
rate Tribes, mixt Colonys, &c. ibid. and 236, 237, 238, &c. 
Truſtee. Sce Guardian. | 
Truth bears all Lights. i. 11, 30, 31, 61.——Ridicule a Light, 
Criterion 7% Truth. i. 61. Truth injur'd by over-much Di: 
co very. i. 62. Face of Truth ſuffers by Masks. i. 84, 8 
Truth (See Beauty) powverful. i. 4. Principal even in Fable 
and Fiction. ibid. Poetick Truth, i. 142, 3, 4, 5, 6, 193» 


4a 


IND E X. 


4, 5, 6, &c. 336, 337, 354, 355. ili. 180, 181, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c. 259, 260, 261, 2, 3, 282. Plaſlick or Graphical 
Jruth. i. 146. iii. 181. Hzrftorical, Critical, Moral, Phi- 
hoſophical and Religious Truth. ibid. and iii. 181, 2, 3, 4, 55 
6. (See Revelation, Hiſtory.) Magna, & prevalebit. i. 148 
Truth of Work. i. 261, 262, &c. Truth of Actions, ibid. 
Verum atque Decens. iii. 162. Strength of Perception no 
fure Ground of Truth. | iii. 68 
Truth, Hiſtorical, to give away to Poetick or Probable in 
Painting. » ill. 372, 3, 5 
Truth, Poetic, preſuppoſes Prognoſtication. iii. 354 
Tryal. See Proof, Criterion, Teſt. 
TuR&s. i. 26. Turkiſh Policy, deflrufive of Letters. i. 226. 


ili. 235 


Turn. See Viciſſitude. 

Tutor. See Pedagogue. 

Tutor and Pupil. i. 211. The Age not to be tutor d. i. 67 

Tyranny. i. 107. Worſhip d. i. 219. See Abſolute, Arbi- 
trary, Force. 


Tyro's in Philoſophy. iii. 37 | 
U 


Ndermining or ſapping Method in Wit and Philoſophy. 

| iii. 134 

Underſtanding and Eyes fitted to ſo much Light, and no more. 
i. 62. Plot of Mankind againſt their own Underſtanding. 
iii. 101, 102, &c. 


Uniformity in Religion, hopeful Project. i. 19. How practi- 


cable. iii. 89, 90, 103, 104, 106, 318, 319, 343 
Unity in the Univerſe. Wes Or 9 347 
Univerſe. ii. 212. iii. 224 


Univerſity-Wit. i. 64. See Pedant. 

Univerſity-Learning. 11. 286, 298, 333, 334, 335. Univer- 
fity-Chair. * te 250%. 08 
Modern Univerſfitys not very fortunate in the Education of 


Vucb. i, 333, 334» 335 

Urbanity. 1. 72 
| V. 

Anity. | i. 296 


VarRo. iii. 234, 280 
Venus: the Venus, Venuſtum, or Grace in Things. i. 
138, 337. See Decorum. Every one a VENUS. i. 138, 
: | 139 
Vice: Artifice of Vice. i. 174. Vice in Opinion. ii. 34, 35. 
Cauſes of Vice, ii. 40. Moſt eſſential Part of Vice. il. 97s 


Vice. See Slavery. 


Viciitude ; Law of Diſcourſe and enverſation. i. 70, 76 
£ : View. 


2 
2 


IND EX. 

View. See Sight. . | 

V1RGIL. | i. 46, 47. ii. 223, 343. Li. 232 

Virtue, Honeſtly, and Juſtice in Nature; not from Will o 
Law. i. 109, 353. Nothing to do with Faſhion o- 
Vogue. ibid. and ii. 35. Independent of Opinion, and 
above the Warld. i. 262. Virtue, the Truth and Syn- 
metry of Manners, See Symmetry, Muſick, Harmony, 


Proportion. 
Beauty of Virtue. 1. 140 
Virtue, Faſhion and Name only, in the Senſe of ſome faſhiona- 
ble Moraliſts. i. 80, 92, 124, &c. 352. Leſs a Saf 


ferer by being conteſted than betray'd. i. 96, 97. Ovwerlaid 
by its Nurſes. ibid. Under-prop'd. ibid. Forfeited, ii. 34. 
Trial of Virtue. ii. 36, 37. Degrees of Virtue. ii. 38, 39. 
Cauſes of Virtue. ii. 40. Virtue degraded and defacd. ii 
254, 255. See Religion. = | | 
Virtue made mercengry. i. 97. Heroick Virtue. i. 101 
Virtue aud Morals Tn See in Vol. II. Treatiſe IV, 
and in Vol. III. pag. 194, 195, 6, 7, 8, & 
Virtue incapable of being ridicul d. i. 128, 129. See Je, 
Raillery, Ridicule. 5 
Virtue, ber Figure in the Piece. iii. 364. To be draaun land: 
ing. iii. 362. How habited. iii. 363. Her proper Ali. 
tude. iii. 364. Her Palace not to be inſerted. ill. 377 


Virtuoſi. iii. 156, &c. 182. ii. 183, 394. Mock-Virtuoſo, o 


Pedant of the kind. | i. 341. iii. 156, 157 
Virtuoſi and Philoſophers compar d. 111. 156, 157, &. 
Virtuoſo- Lowers. i. 137, 185, 186. ii. 183, 394 
Virtuoſo-Paſſior. Sy 111, 184 


Virtuoſo-Tajte, See Taſte. 


Virtuoſoſhip, a flep towards Virtue. i. 333. iii. 161. Scient 


of Virtuoſo, and that of Virtue, almoſt the ſame. i. 339 
Viſionarys: See Fanaticks. . 


 Viravvivs. iii. 181 
Volunteer iz Faith, i. 6. In Morals. 1. 134 
Voss1vus (Is.) de Viribus Rhythmi. ill, 20; 

W 


WIE. Paſſion of Heroick Spirits, why ? i. 112, 114, 
England Seat of War, whence fear'd. iii. 148, 149 
Watch- maker. i. 203 
Watch-word in Divinity. iii. 60 
Whole. A Whole and Parts. i. 143, 207. ii 284. iii. 259 
The WHOL E, a Syſtem compleat. ii. 286, 287. iii, 30 
Will, Freedom of. i. 185. Reſolution and Will, a Noſe of 
Max. i. 185. Top or Football. i. 187. Will inſur d, f 
certain d. ibid. Readineſs to obey the firſt Motion of Wil, 
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INDEX. 


is Impotence and Slavery. ji. 231 
Will and Power no Rule of Good or Fuſt. i. 107, 124. See 
Arbitrary. 
Will (Teftament) Power and Practice of the Prieſthood, in 
making Peoples Wills, iii. 79, 88 


| Wiſdom, in permitting Folly. i. 1 3, 14. Wiſdom as well as 


Charity begins at home. . 189 

Wiſe-men of Greece. 1. 89 

Wit: mere or ſheer Wit. iii. 2, 3. Mannerly Wit can hurt 
mn honeſt Cauſe. i. 96. Orthodox Wit. iii. 291. Lay- 
Wit. ibid. Bottom of Wit enlarg d. iii. 4. Lineage of 
Wit. See Lineage. | . 

Separate Provinces of Wit and Wiſdom. iii. 6. Generation 
and Succeſſion of our National and Modern Wit. iii. 269, 

&c. 
Freedom of Wit, a Cure to falſe Wit. i. 19, 64. Liberty 
of Wit. i. 69. See Liberty, Freedom. 
Liberty of Wit and Trade parallel. i. 69. Falſe Wit, how 
prov'd. i. 74. Men frighted, not laugh'd out of their 
Wits. 1. 96 
Wit and Humour. Sce Treatiſe II. wiz. Vol. I. pag. 59, &c. 
and iii. 97, 98, &c. 

Wits or Poets, Off-Jpring of. iii. 274. Wits by Patent. ibid. 
Stratagem of affected Wits. 5 iii. 300 
Witches. ä | 1. 148 
Wolf: Silly Compariſon of Men and Wolves. i. 88, 93. and 


118. ii. 320 

Women. (See Sex, Lady.) 

Women Hectators, Fudges of Combats, Duels, Amphitheatri- 
cal Spectacles, Maſculine Games. i. 272, 273, 274. ii. 
195. Juages of the State, and Poetical Performance. 
i. 271, 272, 3, 4, 5, 6. Flattery of their Taſte by Poets. 

| | i. 271, 276. iii. 259, 260 
Silly Women won by Preachers. i. 348, 349. Forſare cour- 
teous Knights for black Enchanters. ibid. Follow the Hero 
of a black Tribe. 8 ibid. 
Women «who live by Proſtitution. ii 128 
Wonder, Waonderment. i. 144, 6, 6, 7, &c. ii. 324, 325, 320, 
&. See Admiration. 

Work. (See Piece.) Truth of Work. 3. 261, &c. 

Works wvithout Head or Tail, Beginning or End. i, 145, 146. 

ii. 8, 25. What contributes ta the Perfection of « 

ii. 1 

Workman. See Artifan. 

World. iii. 33. See Univerſe. 

Worſhip, witzous. 


ii. 35 
Worth aud Baſeneſs acknowleds'd. 


11, 420, 421 
Wreſtler. 
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Wreſtler. — | a | 1.1 
Writer. See Author. | 
Antient Writer de Mundo. iii. 263, 20 


Fuft Writer, an able Traveller, or Horſeman. iii. 26. IM 
x Writers: their Foundation, Polity, State, M Lyfeer, 
itt. 2, $5 4+ ., 6, (6 * 3» 4, 5, &c. See. ſau 
nen Writers. iii. 26. Poſt-way. ibid 

Writings : See Memoir, Eſſay, Miſcellany. 
Writing: Faſhionable Model of Writing. iii. 2 5 See Com 

neſs, Incorrectneſs, Critick, Penmen. | 
Wrong: Right and Wrong what. ii. 315 32, 33, 34. 
Right, Virtue. 
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ENOCRATES. i. 252, 250 

| XENOPHON. i. 334. iii. 248. Hes 1 
i. 224. His Genius, Character, Stile. i. 254, 255. iii 4 


Z. | 
Eal and Knavery. i. 132, 133. ji. 325. iii. 125. 3 
prudent Zeal. 7 
Zeal, Compound of Superſtition and E . aſm. iii. 39. "0 
fenſrve and Defenſrue. iii. 82, 83, 86, &c. See Bigotij 
Perſecution. 


Amorous Zeal. iu. 3 

| Zealots, bear no Raillery, i. bo. Pretend to rally athaig 
_— 

Character of modern Zealots. iii. 21 8, 210 


Zealot-Mriters, their Grimace. i. 65, 66. Picture. "ibil 
Afﬀe&ation of Pleaſantry and Humour. ibid. and iu. 290 
Charader of a Zealat-Author. i. 67. Anti-Zealots. i. 9 
iii. 64, 6 


Zealous Charity for the Converſion of our Neighbour, how, fat 


ſuſpiciots. Ui. 107, 108, 110, Ill 
The End of the TABLE. 
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